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INTRODUCTION 


THE task of revealing Australasia in a short series of 
passages, in chronological order, from the better known 
books of voyagers and explorers, is one which presents 
less difficulties than in the case of the other continents. 
For however old, geologically, it may be, Australasia 
is so new to the European in the more definite aspects 
of its early exploration, and in its subsequent develop- 
ment, that it offers a sharply-outlined picture some- 
what in the nature of a film series, where all is obvious. 
and clear from the very start of the story. The pre- 
cise origin of the Australian aboriginal may be as 
difficult of ascertainment as that of any race of canni- 
bals in mid-Oceania; the physical features of New 
Zealand two or three thousand years ago may be a 
topic of learned speculation ; and the genesis of cer- 
tain quaint Papuan beliefs may be lost in the night of 
Time—but for present purposes these, e¢ hoc omne 
genus, are irrelevant considerations. For if in un- 
veiling a panorama of these lands we elect to go but 
little further back than Captain Cook or Captain 
Dampier, our choice, though, strictly speaking, arbi- 
trary, is conditioned by the fact that at least mankind 
knows next to nothing of Australasia prior to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Indeed, there are 
still many parts of these regions which are compar- 
atively unknown and unexplored to this day. 

A glanee at the map of Australia or of New Zealand 
—which two countries will necessarily occupy most of 
our attention—will always give cause for a measure 
of complacent reflection to the Briton. For look where 
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we will, the names of rivers and mountain peaks, of 
creeks and valleys, of bays and capes, of towns and 
harbours, are English when they are not native ; while 
even these latter have for the greater part been given 
by English administrators, explorers, and settlers. The 
Australasian world, so far as Australia is concerned, 
is in fact wholly and essentially British, and a survey 
of life in that island-continent for the last century and 
a half will unfold a glorious record of British perse- 
verance and energy—a record which begins with the 
efforts of coastwise voyagers to glean something of 
its hydrography and of its inhabitants ; which takes 
up the tale again with the daring journeys of small 
parties right across the “ dead heart ”’ of Australia or 
through a cheerless monotony of spinifex, scrub, and 
sand, in the course whereof many have perished by the 
hand of natives, through starvation, or in ways un- 
known ; which is continued to-day in the brave fight 
against hard conditions, of the “ cockatoo farmer ”’ 
trying to realize the glowing dreams of the Emigration 
Societies and sometimes doing so. 

If it be partly true that modern Australia was 
founded upon a penal settlement, it is no more true 
than to say that this proud Dominion was founded 
on a Coolgardie gold-rush, or as an outlet for surplus 
labour. Each and all these are terms in the sum of 
Australian history and, indeed, progress. Similarly, 
as the development of its agricultural community 
must of necessity have always been dependent on the 
flow of emigrants, it is partly true to regard this 
continent as an outlet for an overcrowded mother- 
state. But to-day there is this vital difference: that 
the modern emigrant is an economic factor; he goes 
out on a well-thought-out plan, which latter is not 
entirely the work of the propagandist. In which 
last regard, I should here say that I have carefully 
avoided the rather spurious wares of the journalistic 
propaganda-writer, whose mendacious utterances add 
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nothing reliable or interesting to our knowledge of 
Australia, and offend by their want of literary graces. 

New Zealand, the gem of the Pacific, is not less 
British in its exploration and political geography, 
and even if its brilliantly exotic scenery is marred by 
a surcharge of wind and rain, at least these provide 
the settler with a grievance which must forcibly re- 
mind him of his Anglo-Saxon prejudices. But in the 
settlement of New Zealand the Englishman found a 
different problem from that which confronted him in 
Australia. He found, not a shiftless, sparse popula- 
tion of comic-opera blacks, dependent on stalking the 
kangaroo for their continued existence as a race, and 
roving the wastes in small elusive bands, but a war- 
like, handsome race of natives, capable of considerable 
intellectual effort. And with this race the Englishman, 
after a disastrously timid administration ending in 
war, arrived at an amicable understanding. Not the 
least interesting excerpts in this collection are those 
which relate to the social life, poetic beliefs, and cus- 
toms of the Maoris, a race which, in the time of Cook, 
were so feared as cannibals that the sailors of our 
flax-hunting ships, even though prone with scurvy, 
preferred death from disease aboard ship rather than 
venture on the coast to seize the healing things which 
’ Jay in abundance for the taking ! 

Far otherwise are the Papuan and other island races. 
Many of these are probably cannibals to this day, and 
if, unlike the Maori, the New Guinea natives are not 
too haughty to demean themselves by trade, they are 
of very mixed qualities as warriors, if warriors at all. 
New Guinea has perhaps rather narrowly missed being 
as exclusively British as Australia and New Zealand ; 
for though the Dutch explorers preceded both the 
British and German, they failed to learn much of this 
great island or to penetrate far inland. It is indeed 
only within comparatively recent years that anything 
like an adequate knowledge of the natives, of the 
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internal resources, and of the rest of the natural life 
on the island has been attained. 

Included in these passages will, it is hoped, be found 
enough to convey an adequate idea of the physical 
aspects of the different parts of Australasia (which 
term I understand to include Australia and Tasmania, 
New Zealand, New Guinea, and a few surrounding 
island groups near the last named), with special refer- 
ence to the scenic wonders of New Zealand ; a gtaphic 
and instructive portrayal of the manners, customs, 
mythology, etc., of the natives, and a general picture 
of the kind of life that was lived in these regions by 
the first white men who ventured there, and is lived 
to-day, when the situation is so metamorphosed that 
shining cities, teeming with multitudinous existence, 
have sprung up on their coasts. 


Acknowledgments for the use of copyright material 
are due, and are hereby cordially tendered to, Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd., for passages 
from Kangaroo and Kaur, by J. K. Arthur; Messrs. 
E. S. Wigg and Son, Adelaide, for excerpts from 
Native Tribes of South Australia ; Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., for a passage from Spinifex and Sand, 
by the Hon. W. David Carnegie; Messrs Heath 
Cranton, Ltd., for an extract from By Forest Ways 
in New Zealand, by F. A. Roberts; Messrs. Whit- 
combe and Tombs, Ltd., for a passage from Glimpses 
of New Zealand Scenery, by B. E. Baughan; Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., for extracts from Forty 
Years in New Zealand, and Advance Australia; 
Messrs. G. Newnes, Ltd., for passages from Australian 
Life in Town and Country ; Mr. John Murray for an 
extract from The Western Pacific, by Hugh Hastings 
Romily ; Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co., Ltd., for 
an excerpt from In the Maoriland Bush ; and Messrs, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., for a passage from Through 
New Guinea and the Cannibal Couninies. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
EXPLORERS 


TASMAN—TORRES—DAMPIER 


[It is not easy to fix a point of time to which can be 
referred the discovery of Australia. Conjecture, working 
upon a basis of facts brought to light by Dutch and 
English navigators during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, had definitely established the existence of ex- 
- tensive land lying somewhere southward of the Moluccas. 
They called it Great Java on the early maps, and later 
simply Terra Australis. As to the more definite dis- 
coveries of the early Dutch and other explorers about 
Australia, the following summary from the scholarly 
tomes of Matthew Flinders, commander of the Jnvesti- 
gator, and extracts from the accounts of some of the first 
men to hand down to us reliable facts about the “ fifth 


First men, etc.—No authoritative writer makes any attempt to ex- 
amine the flimsy claims of the Chinese to the earliest knowledge of 
Terra Australis, which some have attributed to them from the vague 
chart of Marco Polo. Nor, again, is serious consideration ever given 
to the claims advanced by Abbé Prévost on behalf of the French 
captain, de Gonneville, who was driven by storms, not upon Aus- 
tralia, but upon Madagascar. 

28 11 
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continent,’’ will indicate the basis on which all subse- 
quent writers, from Kippis, Collins, and Flinders down- 
wards, have begun their own labours.] 


From Flinders’ ‘‘ Voyage to Terra Australis.” 


Tue late Hydrographer to the Admiralty, Alexander 
Dalrymple, Esq., in his curious Collection concerning 
Papua, published, with a translation, a paper which 
furnishes more regular and authentic accounts of the 
early Dutch discoveries in the East, than anything 
with which the public was before acquainted. This 
interesting paper was procured by the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, and is a copy of the instructions to 
Commodore Abel Jansz Tasman, for his second voyage 
of discovery. It is dated January 29, 1644, from the 
Castle of Batavia, and signed by the governor-general, 
Antonio Van Diemen, and by Vander Lyn, Maatsuyker, 
Schouten, and Sweers, members of the council. The 
instructions are prefaced with a recital, in chrono- 
logical order, of the previous discoveries of the Dutch, 
whether made from accident or design, in Nova Guinea 
and the Great South Land; and from this account, 
combined with a passage from Saris, it appears that, 
on November 18, 1605, the Dutch yacht, the Duyfhen, 
was dispatched from Bantam to explore the islands 
of New Guinea ; and that she sailed along, what was 
thought to be, the west side of that country, to 13}° 
of south latitude. “‘ This extensive country was found, 
for the greatest part, desart; but, in some places, in- 
habited by wild, cruel, black savages, by whom some of 
the crew were murdered. For which reason they could 
not learn anything of the land, or waters, as had been 
desired of them; and, from want of provisions and 
other necessaries, they were obliged to leave the dis- 
covery unfinished: the furthest point of the land, in 
their map, was called Cape Keer-Weer,” or Turnagain. 

The course of the Duyfhen from New Guinea was 

Saris.—Purchas: Vol. I. 
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southward, along the islands on the west side of Torres 
Strait, to that part of Terra Australis, a little to the 
west and south of Cape York; but all these lands 
were thought to be connected, and to form the 
west coast of New Guinea. Thus, without being 
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A map of ‘‘Terra Australis” published in 1546. 


conscious of it, the commander of the Duyfhen 
made the first authenticated discovery of any 
part of the great South Land, about the month 
of March 1606; for it appears that he had returned 
to Banda in, or before, the beginning of June of that 
year. 

[Flinders then gives a brief account of the discoveries 
of Luis Vaes de Torres, Zeachen, and Gerrit Thomas 
Pool, and proceeds :] 


This is all that appears to have been known of the 
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north coast, when Abel Jansz Tasman sailed upon his 
second voyage in 1644; for the instructions to him 
say: “‘ That after quitting Point Ture, or False Cape, 
situate in 8° on the south coast of New Guinea, you 
are to continue eastward, along the coast, to 9° South 
latitude ; crossing prudently the Cove at that place. 
Looking about the high islands or Speult’s River, with 
the yachts, for a harbour; dispatching the tender, 
De Braak, for two or three days into the Cove, in order 
to discover whether, within the Great Inlet, there be 
not to be found an entrance into the SouthSea. From 
this place you are to coast along the West Coast of 
New Guinea (Carpentaria) to the furthest discoveries 
in 17° South latitude ; following the coast further, as 
it may run, west or southward. 

“‘ But it is to be feared you will meet in these parts 
with the south-east trade winds, from which it will be 
difficult to keep the coast on board, if stretching to the 
south-east ; but, notwithstanding this, endeavour by 
all means to proceed ; that we may be sure whether 
this land is divided from the Great Known South’ 
Continent, or not.” 

The Dutch had (continues Flinders) by this time 
acquired some knowledge of a part of the south coast 
of Terra Australis, of the west coast, and of a part of 
the north-west, and these are the lands meant by 
“ the Great Known South Continent.” Arnhem’s and 
the northern Van Diemen’s Lands, on the north coast, 
are not included in the expression ; for Tasman was 
directed “‘ from De Witt’s Land (on the north-west 
coast) to run across, very near eastward, to complete 
the discovery of Arnhem’s and Van Diemen’s Lands ; 


The Great Inlet, or Cove, where the passage was to be sought, is the 
north-west part of Torres Strait. The “‘ high islands ”’ are those in 
lat. 10°, on the west side of the strait. Speult’s River is be- 
lieved to mean the opening between Prince of Wales Island and 
Cape York, through which Cook afterwards passed and named 
Endeavour Strait. 
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and to ascertain perfectly, whether these lands are not 
one and the same island.”’ 

It is a great obstacle to tracing correctly the pro- 
gress of early discovery in Terra Australis that no 
account of this voyage of Tasman has ever been pub- 
lished, nor is any such known to exist. But it seems 
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A map from Tasman’s “Journal.” 


- to have been the general opinion that he sailed round 
the Gulph of Carpentaria, and then westward, along 
Arnhem’s and the northern Van Diemen’s Lands, and 
the form of these coasts in Thevenot’s chart of 1663, 
and in those of most succeeding geographers, even up 
to the end of the eighteenth century, is supposed to 


Van Diemen’s Land.—It was notorious that it was not the policy 
of the Dutch Government to make discoveries for the benefit of 
general knowledge, consequently no account of Van Diemen’s early 
voyages is extant ; and indeed the same observation applies to the 
voyages of Tasman, but, in his case, one Dirk Rembrantz, “‘ urged by 
the excellency and accuracy of the work, published in Low Dutch 
an extract of Captain Tasman’s journal,” which, as being con- 
sidered a great curiosity, was translated into many languages. 
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have resulted from this voyage. The opinion is 
strengthened by finding the names of Tasman, and of 
the governor-general and two of the council, who 
signed his instructions, applied to places at the head 
of the Gulph ; as is also that of Maria, the daughter 
of the governor, to whom our navigator is said to have 
been attached. In the notes, also, of Burgomaster 
Witsen, concerning the inhabitants of Nova Guinea 
and Hollandia Nova, as extracted by Mr. Dalrymple, 
Tasman is mentioned amongst those from whom his 
information is drawn. 


[At this point Flinders goes on to summarize the 
work of Cook (1770), John McCluer (1791), Captain 
Edward Edwards of the British frigate Pandora (1791), 
and of Captain William Bligh and Captain Nathaniel 
Portlock in the Providence and Assistant (1792), all of 
whose discoveries were on the north coast.] 


TORRES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Luis Vaes de Torres, who was second in command 
to Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, sailed with three 
vessels from the port of Callao in Peru in the year 1605. 
One purpose of this expedition was to search for 
Terra Austral, a continent which was then believed 
to lie westward of America. About August 1606, in 
lat. 114° S., Torres (Admiral Quiros having separated) 
fell in with a coast which he calls “ the beginning of 
New Guinea,” and which probably was the south- 
eastern part of the land, subsequently named Louis- 
iade, by de Bougainville, and found later to be a 
chain of islands. Unable to pass to windward of this 
land, Torres went south. This is the account he 
himself gives of his subsequent proceedings :— 

“We went along 300 leagues of coast, as I have 
mentioned, and diminished the latitude 2$°, which 


brought us into 9°. From hence we fell in with a 
(2,515) 
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bank of from 3 to 9 fathoms, which extends along the 
coast above 180 leagues. We went over it along the 
coast to 74° S. latitude, and the end of it is in 5°. 
We could not go further on for the many shoals and 
great currents, so we were obliged to sail S.W. in that 
depth to 11° S. latitude. There is all over it an archi- 
pelago of islands without number, by which we passed, 
and at the end of the 11th degree the bank became 
shoaler. Here were very large islands, and there 
appeared more to the southward ; they were inhabited 
by black people, very corpulent, and naked ; their 
arms were lances, arrows, and clubs of stone ill 
fashioned. We could not get any of their arms. We 
caught in all this land twenty persons of different 
nations, that with them we might be able to give a 
better account to Your Majesty. They give much 
notice of other people, although as yet they do not 
make themselves well understood. 

“We were upon this bank two months, at the end 
of which time we found ourselves in 25 fathoms, and 
in 5° S. latitude, and ten leagues from the coast. 
And having gone 480 leagues, here the coast goes to 
the N.E. I did not reach it, for the bank became very 
shallow. So we stood to the north.” 


DAMPIER ON THE WESTERN COASTS 


William Dampier made a famous voyage round the 
world with a party of buccaneers (1688) and came upon 


Very large islands.—These were no doubt the hills of Cape York ; 
if not, then his two months of navigation were lost in passing the 
strait between Terra Australis and New Guinea. But the account 
of this and other discoveries, which Torres addressed to his monarch, 
were kept so secret that the existence of such a strait was not 
generally known till 1770, when Cook passed through. _ 

Your Majesty.—This was a letter of Torres, dated Manila, July 12, 
1607, See Burney’s History of Discoveries in the South Sea. 

(2,515) 2 
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the N.W. coast of Terra Australis, ‘‘ for the purposes 
of careening their vessel and procuring refreshments.” 
In his description of the people and country Dampier, 
whose details do not always accord with those of 
Tasman, agrees in the natives being “ a naked, black 
people, with curly hair, like that of the negroes”; but 
he says they have “a piece of the rind of a tree tied 
like a girdle about their waists, and a handful of long 
grass, or three or four green boughs full of leaves, 
thrust under their girdle, to cover their nakedness.” 
Also “‘ that the two fore teeth of the upper jaw are 
wanting in all of them, men and women, old and young; 
neither have they any beards ”’ (circumstances which 
are not mentioned in the note from Tasman). Dam- 
pier did not see either bows or arrows amongst them ; 
but says “the men, at our first coming ashore, 
threatened us with their lances and swords, but they 
were frightened by firing one gun, which we did pur- 
posely to scar them.’”’ Of “ their prows made of the 
bark of trees,’ Dampier saw nothing. On the con- 
trary, he “‘ espied a drove of these men swimming from 
one island to another, for they have no boats, canoes, or 
bark logs.” This English navigator is silent as to any 
dangers upon the twelve leagues of coast seen by him ; 
but he fully agrees in the scarcity of the vegetable 
productions, and in the circumstance of the natives 
using no houses. 

Dampier made his second voyage in August 1699, 
being sent out to western Terra Australis to search for 
H.M.S. Roebuck. On August 6, 1699, he anchored in 
Dirk Hartog’s Road, at the entrance of a sound which 
he named Shark’s Bay. He subjected this location to 
some days’ examination, and in his usual conscientious 
manner describes all he saw and all he thought he saw. 


Teeth . . . wanting.—Compare Collins’s account of a ceremony of 
initiation of youths into manhood involving the loss of a tooth ! 
Scar.—That is, scare. 
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An animal found upon one of the islands is described 
by Dampier as “ a sort of raccoon, different from that 
of the West Indies, chiefly as to the legs; but go 
jumping upon them” (not upon the short fore, but 
the long hind legs, it is to be presumed), “‘ as the others 
do, and, like them, are very good meat.”’ ‘“ This ap- 
pears,” says Flinders, ‘‘ to have been the small kan- 
garoo, since found upon the islands which form the 
road ; and if so, this description is probably the first 
ever made of that singular animal.” 

Leaving Shark’s Bay on August 14, 1699, Captain 
Dampier steered northward along the coast, and on 
the 22nd he saw an extensive cluster of islands, and 
anchored under one of the largest, which he called 
Rosemary Island. This was near the southern part 
of De Witt’s Land, and Dampier corrects the errors 
in Tasman’s chart with the following criticism 
thereon :— 

“ The shore is laid down as all along joining in one 
body, or continent, with some openings like rivers, 
and not like islands, as really they are.... By 
what we saw of them they must have been a 
range of islands of about twenty leagues in length, 
stretching from E.N.E. to W.S.W., and for aught I 
. know as far as to those of Shark’s Bay; and toa 
considerable breadth also, for we could see nine or ten 
leagues in amongst them, towards the continent, or 
mainland, of New Holland, if there be any such thing 
hereabouts. And by the great tides I met with awhile 
afterwards, more to the north-east, I had a strong 
suspicion that here might be a kind of archipelago of 
islands, and a passage, possibly, to the south of New 


New Holland.—Flinders states that when Terra Australis was dis- 
placed by the name New Holland, the new term was applied only to 
the land lying westward of a meridian line, passing through Arn- 
hem’s Land on the north, and near the isles of St. Francis and St. 
Peter on the south; all to the eastward, including the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, still remained as Terra Australis." 
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Holland and New Guinea, into the Great South Sea, 
eastward.” : 

Up to this time Dampier had seen no inhabitants, 
but now at last met with several (August 30, 1699). 
The place at which he had touched in the former 


Dampier’s ship, the “‘ Cygnet.” 


voyage was not above forty or fifty leagues to the 
north-east of this. ‘‘ And these were much the same 
blinking creatures (here being also abundance of the 
same kind of flesh flies teizing them), and with the 
same black skins, and hair frizzled, tall and thin, etc., 
as those were. But we had no opportunity to see 
whether these, as the former, wanted two of their fore 


Frizzled.—This does not agree with Collins. It is a fact that the 
aboriginals’ hair is straight. 
Tall.—The Australian native is rather undersized than tall. 
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teeth.” One of them, who was supposed to be a 
chief, “‘ was painted with a circle of white paste or 
pigment about his eyes, and a white streak down his 
nose, from his forehead to the tip of it. And his 
breast, and some part of his arms, were also made 
white with the same paint.” 

Neither bows nor arrows were observed amongst 
these people by Dampier, but he says they used 
wooden lances. He saw no houses, and believed they 
had none, but “ there were several things like hay- 
cocks standing in the savannah, which, at a distance, 
we thought were houses, looking just like the Hotten- 
tots’ houses at the Cape of Good Hope ; but we found 
them to be so many rocks.”’ 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VISIT TO 
NEW ZEALAND 


[There exists no more readable or scholarly account of 
the life and voyages of Captain Cook than that of Dr. 
~ Kippis (1788), nor, indeed, one that, on account of the 
scrupulous care which was taken in compilation and the 
assistance received from numerous distinguished people 
either in the Admiralty or in one way or another con- 
nected with the voyages, can claim such a measure of 
accuracy. Captain Cook will ever hold his place as one of 
the world’s very greatest navigators. This he owed toa 
peculiarly happy combination of personal qualities which 
are eloquently described by Kippis, who, in this part 


Rocks.—Flinders remarks that Dampier could not have examined 
these ‘‘ rocks ”’ closely, for there could be little doubt that they were 
the ant hills described by Francesco Pelsert (Dutch explorer and 
commander of the Batavia, who in 1629 explored the western 
coasts) as being large enough to be taken for the houses of the 
Indians. 
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of his work, had the advantage of the friendship of the 
** amiable and worthy widow ”’ of the great captain. In 
the absence, therefore, of an actual narrative by Cook 
himself, the. work of Kippis is the best substitute ; for 
had Cook not been killed in the heyday of his career, he 
would possibly have left to the world his own book. As 
it is, all that remains is his journal, of which very con- 
siderable use has been made by many writers. ] 


Durine Mr. Cook’s long and minute examination of 
the coast of New Zealand, he gave names to the bays, 
capes, promontories, islands, and rivers, and other 
places which were seen or visited by him, excepting 
in those cases where their original appellations were 
learned from the natives. The names he fixed upon 
were either derived from certain characteristic or 
adventitious circumstances, or were conferred in 
honour of his friends and acquaintances, chiefly those 
of the naval line. Such of the readers of the present 
work as desire to be particularly informed concerning 
them, will naturally have recourse to the history of 
the voyage at large, or at least to the indications of 
them in the several maps on which they are described. 

The ascertaining of New Zealand to be an island did 
not conclude Lieutenant Cook’s examination of the 
nature, situation, and extent of the country. After 
this he completed his circumnavigation by ranging 
from Cape Turnagain southward along the eastern 
coast of Poenammoo, round Cape South, and back to 
the western entrance of the strait he had passed, and 
which was very properly named Cook’s Strait. This 
range, which commenced on goth February, I shall not 
minutely and regularly pursue, but content myself, as 
in the former course, with mentioning such circum- 


Lieutenant Cook.—Cook was promoted lieutenant on the occasion 
of his selection in 1767 to conduct a voyage into the South Pacific. 
Cape Turnagain.—On east coast of Wellington, North Island. 

Cape South.—Southernmost point of Stewart Island. Poenam- 
moo is, of course, the modern South or Middle Island. 
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stances as are more directly adapted to my immediate 
design. 

In the afternoon of the 14th, when Mr. Banks was 
out in the boat a-shooting, our voyagers saw, with 
their glasses, four double canoes put off from the shore 
towards him, having on board fifty-seven men. The 
lieutenant, being alarmed for the safety of his friend, 
immediately ordered signals to be made for his return ; 
but he was prevented from seeing them by the situa- 
tion of the sun with regard to the ship. However, it 
was soon with pleasure observed that his boat was in 
motion, and he was taken on board before the Indians, 
who perhaps had not discerned him, came up. Their 
attention seemed to be wholly fixed upon the ship. 
They came within about a stone’s cast of her, and then 
stopped, gazing at the English with a look of vacant 
astonishment. Tupia in vain exerted his eloquence 
to prevail upon them to make a nearer approach. 
After surveying our navigators some time, they left 
them and made towards the shore. The gentlemen 
could not help remarking, on this occasion, the dif- 
ferent dispositions and behaviour of the different 
inhabitants of the country at the first sight of the 
Endeavour. The people now seen kept aloof with a 
. mixture of timidity and wonder ; others had immedi- 
ately commenced hostilities ; the man who was found 
fishing alone in his canoe appeared to regard our 
voyagers as totally unworthy of notice; and some 
had come on board almost without invitation, and 
with an air of perfect confidence and good will. From 
the conduct of the last visitors, Lieutenant Cook gave 
the land from which they had put off, and which had 


Indians.—That is, Maoris, 

Mr. Banks (afterwards Sir Joseph Banks) was the naturalist of 
Cook’s expedition. 

Tupia.—A native of Otaheite attached to the English, and Queen 
Oberea’s first minister. 

“ Endeavour.’”’—Cook’s famous ship anchored in the Downs on 
June 12, 1771, after more than three years’ voyaging. 
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the appearance. of an island, the name of Lookers- 
Ones ah 
... By 27th March Mr. Cook had circumnavigated 
the whole country of Tovy Poenammoo, and arrived 
within sight of the island formerly mentioned, which 
lies at the distance of nine leagues from the entrance 
of Queen Charlotte’s Sound. Having at this time 
thirty tons of empty water-casks on board, it was 
necessary to fill them before he finally proceeded on 
his voyage. For this purpose he hauled round the 
island, and entered a bay situated between that and 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and to which the name was 
given of Admiralty Bay. ... 

... In the six months which Lieutenant Cook had 
spent in the examination of New Zealand, he made 
very large additions to the knowledge of geography 
and navigation. That country was first discovered in 
the year 1642 by Abel Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navi- 
gator. He traversed the eastern coast from latitude 34° 
43’, and entered the strait now called Cook’s Strait ; 
but being attacked by the natives soon after he came 
to an anchor, in the place which he named Murderer’s 
Bay, he never went on shore. Nevertheless he as- 
sumed a kind of claim to the country by calling it 
Staaten Land, or the Land of the States, in honour of 
the States-General. It is now usually distinguished 
in maps and charts by the name of New Zealand. The 
whole of the country, excepting that part of the coast 
which was seen by Tasman from on board his ship, 
continued from his time to the voyage of the En- 
deavour altogether unknown. By many persons it 
has been supposed to constitute a part of a southern 
continent ; but it was now ascertained by Mr. Cook to 
consist of two large islands, divided from each other by 


Lookers-on.—The name has long been abandoned. 

Island formerly mentioned.—That is, Mokuara. 

Murderer’s Bay.—The name is not retained, though it may be 
interesting to note there is a Murderers’ Bay in Madagascar. 
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a strait or passage which is about four or five leagues 
broad. These islands are situated between the lati- 
tudes of 34° and 48° South, and between the longitudes 
of 181° and 194° West, a matter which Mr. Green deter- 
mined with uncommon exactness, from innumerable 
observations of the sun and moon, and one of the 
transits of Mercury. The northernmost of these islands 
is called by the natives Eaheinomauwe, and the 
southernmost Tovy, or Tavai Poenammoo. It is not, 
however, certain whether the whole southern island, 
or only part of it, is comprehended under the latter 
name. 

Tovy Poenammoo is principally a mountainous, and 
to all appearance a barren country. The only in- 
habitants and signs of inhabitants that were dis- 
covered upon all the island were the people whom our 
voyagers saw in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, some that 
came off to them under the snowy mountains, and 
several fires which were discerned to the west of Cape 
Saunders. Eaheinomauwe has a much better appear- 
ance. Though it is not only hilly but mountainous, 
even the hills and mountains are covered with wood, 
and every valley has a rivulet of water. The soil in 
these valleys and in the plains, many of which are not 
overgrown with wood, is in general light but fertile. 
It was the opinion of Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, as 
well as of the other gentlemen on board, that all kinds 
of European grain, plants, and fruit would flourish 
here in the utmost luxuriance. There is reason to 
conclude, from the vegetables which our navigators 
found in Eaheinomauwe, that the winters are milder 
than those in England ; and the summer was experi- 
enced not to be hotter, though it was more equally 


Mr. Green.—Charles Green, assistant to Dr. Bradley at Greenwich 
Observatory. He accompanied Cook on the first expedition. 

Eaheinomauwe.—Now known as North Island. 

Dr. Solander.—Acted in conjunction with Banks as naturalist, but 
went out at his own expense. 
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warm. If this country, therefore, should be settled by 
people from Europe, they might, with a little industry, 
very soon be supplied in great abundance, not merely 
with the necessaries but even with the luxuries of life. 

In Eaheinomauwe there are no quadrupeds but dogs 
and rats. Atleast, no other were seen by our voyagers; 
and the rats are so scarce that they wholly escaped 
the notice of many on board. Of birds the species are 
not numerous; and of these no one kind, excepting 
perhaps the gannet, is exactly the same with those 
of Europe. Insects are not in greater plenty than 
birds. The sea makes abundant recompense for this 
scarcity of animals upon the land. Every creek 
swarms with fish, which are not only wholesome but 
equally delicious with those in our part of the world. 
The Endeavour seldom anchored in any station, or 
with a light gale passed any place, that did not afford 
enough, with hook and line, to serve the whole ship’s 
company. If the seine was made use of, it seldom 
failed of producing a still more ample supply. The 
highest luxury of this kind with which the English 
were gratified was the lobster, or sea cray-fish. Among 
the vegetable productions of the country the trees 
claim a principal place, there being forests of vast 
extent full of the straightest, the cleanest, and the 
largest timber Mr. Cook and his friends had ever seen. 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were gratified by the 
novelty, if not by the variety of the plants. Out of 
about four hundred species there were not many which 
had hitherto been described by botanists. There is 
one plant that serves the natives instead of hemp and 
flax, and which excels all that are applied to the same 
purposes in other countries. 

If the settling of New Zealand should ever be 
deemed an object deserving the attention of Great 
Britain, our commander thought that the best place 
for establishing a colony would either be on the banks 
of the Thames, or in the territory adjoining to the Bay 
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of Islands. Each of these places possesses the advan- 
tage of an excellent harbour. By means of the river 
settlements might be extended, and a communication 
established with the inland parts of the country. 
Vessels might likewise be built of the fine timber which 
is everywhere to be met with, at very little trouble and 
expense. 

But I am in danger of forgetting myself and of 
running into a detail which may be thought rather to 
exceed the intentions of the present narrative. It is 
difficult to restrain the pen when such a variety of 
curious and entertaining matter lies before it, and I 
must entreat the indulgence of my readers while I 
mention two or three further particulars. One cir- 
cumstance peculiarly worthy of notice is the perfect 
and uninterrupted health of the inhabitants of New 
Zealand. In all the visits made to their towns, where 
old and young, men and women, crowded about our 
voyagers, they never observed a single person who 
appeared to have any bodily complaint ; nor among 
the numbers that were seen naked was once perceived 
the slightest eruption upon the skin, or the least mark 
which indicated that such an eruption had formerly 
existed. Another proof of the health of these people 
is the facility with which the wounds they at any time 
receive are healed. In the man who had been shot 
with a musket ball through the fleshy part of his arm 
the wound seemed to be so well digested, and in so fair 
a way of being perfectly healed, that if Mr. Cook had 
not known that no application had been made to it, 
he declared that he should certainly have inquired, 
with a very interested curiosity, after the vulnerary 
herbs and surgical art of the country. An additional 
evidence of human nature’s being untainted with 
disease in New Zealand is the great number of old men 
with whom it abounds. Many of them, by the loss of 
their hair and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, and 
yet none of them were decrepit. Although they were 
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not equal to the young in muscular strength, they did 
not come in the least behind them with regard to 
cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, as far as our navi- 
gators could discover, is the universal and only liquor 
of the New Zealanders. It is greatly to be wished 
that their happiness in this respect may never be 
destroyed by such a connection with the European 
nations as shall introduce that fondness for spirituous 
liquors which hath been so fatal to the Indians of 
North America. 

From the observations which Lieutenant Cook and 
his friends made on the people of New Zealand, and 
from the similitude which was discerned between 
them and the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, a 
strong proof arose that both of them had one common 
origin, and this proof was rendered indubitable by the 
conformity of their language. When Tupia addressed 
himself to the native of Eaheinomauwe he was per- 
fectly understood ; indeed, it did not appear that the 
language of Otaheite differed more from that of New 
Zealand than the language of the two islands, into 
which it is divided, did from each other. 


AUSTRALIA IN THE TIME OF COOK 


(Australia, less than a century and a half ago, was 
virtually an unknown land. Up to the time of Captain 
Cook little more had been explored than Tasmania, or 
Van Diemen’s Land as it was then called, and some of the 
islands lying round the coast towards New Guinea. 
Cook, however, who was desirous of finding a passage 
round the east coast of Australia and New Guinea to 
India, enhanced very considerably the world’s knowledge 
of this great island, as he calls it, and, incidentally, added 
valuable parts of the coast—notably of New South Wales 
—to the British Crown. 
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In reading the following account of Cook’s voyages to 
Australia by Kippis, we must bear in mind that by New 
Holland is meant Australia, which latter name indeed was 
a later appellation, perpetuating the discovery by Cook 
after many years of the terra australis incognita. With 
that, and a few other exceptions, most of the names 
given by Cook to inlets, sounds, and other places, have 
survived.] 


New SoutH WALES 


In the prosecution of the voyage, our people, on the 
tgth, were encompassed on every side with rocks and 
shoals ; but, as they had lately been exposed to much 
greater danger, and these objects were now become 
familiar, they began to regard them comparatively 
with little concern. On the 21st, there being two 
points in view between which our navigators could see 
no land, they conceived hopes of having at last found 
a passage into the Indian Sea. Mr. Cook, however, 
that he might be able to determine the matter with 
greater certainty, resolved to land upon an island 
which lies at the south-east point of the passage. 
Accordingly he went into the boat with a party of men, 
accompanied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander. As 
they were getting to shore, some of the natives seemed 
inclined to oppose their landing, but soon walked 
leisurely away. The gentlemen immediately climbed 
the highest hill, from which no land could be seen 
between the south-west and the west-south-west ; so 
that the lieutenant had not the least doubt of finding 
a channel through which he could pass to New Guinea. © 
As he was now about to quit the coast of New Holland, 
which he had traced from latitude 38° to this place, 
and which he was certain no European had ever seen 
before, he once more hoisted English colours. He 
had, indeed, already taken possession of several par- 


The passage.—Torres Strait. 
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ticular parts of the country, but he now took posses- 
sion of the whole eastern coast, with all the bays, 
harbours, rivers, and islands situated upon it, from 
latitude 38° to latitude 10° }’ South, in right of His 
Majesty King George the Third, and by the name of 
New South Wales. The party then fired three volleys of 
small arms, which were answered by the same number 
from the ship. When the gentlemen had performed 
this ceremony upon/ the island, which they called 
Possession Island, they re-embarked in their boat, 
and, in consequence of a rapid ebb tide, had a very 
difficult and tedious return to the vessel. 

On the 23rd the wind had come round to the south- 
west ; and though it was but a gentle breeze, yet it was 
accompanied by a swell from the same quarter, which, 
in conjunction with other circumstances, confirmed 
Mr. Cook in his opinion that he had arrived to the 
northern extremity of New Holland, and that he had 
now an open sea to the westward. These circum- 
stances afforded him peculiar satisfaction, not only 
because the dangers and fatigues of the voyage were 
drawing to a conclusion, but because it could no 
longer be doubted whether New Holland and New 
Guinea were two separate islands. The north-east 
_ entrance of the strait lies in the latitude of 10° 39’ 

South, and in the longitude 218° 36’ West; and the 
passage is formed by the mainland and by a congeries 
of islands, to the north-west, called by the lieutenant 
the Prince of Wales’s Islands, and which may prob- 
ably extend as far as to New Guinea. Their difference 
is very great, both in height and circuit, and many 
seemed to be well covered with herbage and wood ; 
nor was there any doubt of their being inhabited. 
Our commander was persuaded that among these 
islands as good passages might be found as that through 
which the vessel came, and the access to which might 


Prince of Wales’s Islands.—Off Cape York. 
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be less perilous. The determination of this matter he 
would not have left to future navigators if he had been 
less harassed by danger and fatigue, and had possessed 
a ship in better condition for the purpose. To the 
channel through which he passed he gave the name 
of Endeavour Strait. 

New Holland, or, as the eastern part of it was called 
by Lieutenant Cook, New South Wales, is the largest 
country in the known world which does not bear the 
name ofacontinent. The length of coast along which 
our people sailed, when reduced to a straight line, was 
no less than twenty-seven degrees of latitude, amount- 
ing nearly to 2,000 miles. In fact, the square surface 
of the island is much more than equal to the whole of 
Europe. Fora particular account of the natural and 
animal productions of the country, and a minute de- 
scription of its inhabitants, we must refer to the 
voyage at large. In general, we may observe, with 
regard to the natives, that their number bears no pro- 
portion to the extent of their territory. So many as 
thirty of them had never been seen together but once, 
and that was at Botany Bay. Even when they 
appeared determined to engage the English, they 
could not muster above fourteen or fifteen fighting 
men : and it was manifest that their sheds and houses 
did not lie so close together as to be capable of ac- 
commodating a larger party. Indeed our navigators 
saw only the sea-coast on the eastern side, between 
which and the western shore there is an immense 
tract of land that is wholly unexplored. But it is 
evident, from the totally uncultivated state of the 
country which was seen by our people, that this 


New South Wales—Cook gave no separate name to Queensland, 
but included that region in his New South Wales. 

Botany Bay.—It was on account of the great quantity of plants 
which Banks and Solander, the naturalists of the expedition, col- 
lected in this place that Cook gave it the name of Botany Bay 
(May 1770). 
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immense tract must either be altogether desolate, or 
at least more thinly inhabited than the parts which 
were visited. Of traffic the natives had no idea, nor 
could any be communicated to them. The things 
which were given them they received, but did not 
appear to understand the signs of the English requir- 
ing a return. There was no reason to believe that 
they eat animal food raw. As they have no vessel in 
which water can be boiled, they either broil their meat 
upon the coals, or bake it in a hole by the help of hot 
stones, agreeably to the custom of the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands. Fire is produced by them 
with great facility, and they spread it in a surprising 
manner. For producing it, they take two pieces of 
soft wood, one of which is a stick about eight or nine 
inches long, while the other piece is flat. The stick 
they shape into an obtuse point at one end, and, 
pressing it upon the flat wood, turn it nimbly by 
holding it between both their hands. In doing this 
they often shift their hands up, and then move them 
down, with a view of increasing the pressure as much 
as possible. By this process they obtain fire in less 
than two minutes, and from the smallest spark they 
carry it to any height or extent with great speed and 
dexterity. 

It was not possible, considering the limited inter- 
course which our navigators had with the natives of 
New South Wales, that much could be learned with 
regard to their language. Nevertheless, as this is an 
object of no small curiosity to the learned, and is, 
indeed, of peculiar importance in searching into the 
origin of the various nations that have been discov- 
ered, Mr. Cook and his friends took some pains to 
collect such a specimen of it as might, in a certain 
degree, answer the purpose. Our commander did not 


Five.—The fire-stick of the Australian aboriginal is also described 
on page 40. 
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quit the country without making such observations, 
relative to the currents and tides upon the coast, as, 
while they increase the general knowledge of naviga- 
tion, may be of service to future voyagers. 


TASMANIA IN 1777 


After Captain Cook had left the shore several 
women and children made their appearance, and were 
introduced to Lieutenant King by some of the men 
that attended them. These females (a kangaroo skin 
excepted, which was tied over their shoulders, and 
seemed to be intended to support their infants) were 
as naked and as black as the men, and had their 
bodies marked with scars in the same manner. Many 
of the children had fine features, and were thought to 
be pretty ; but a less favourable report was made of 
the women, and especially of those who were advanced 
in years. Some of the gentlemen, however, belonging 
to the Discovery, as our commander was informed, 
paid their addresses and made liberal offers of presents, 
which were rejected with great disdain. It is certain 
that this gallantry was not very agreeable to the men, 

- for an elderly man, as soon as he observed it, ordered 
the women to retire. The order was obeyed, but, on 
the part of some of the females, with the appearance 
of a little reluctance. 

While our navigators were at Van Diemen’s Land 
they were successful in obtaining a plentiful crop of 
grass for their cattle, and such as was far more ex- 
cellent than what they had met with at their first 
going on shore. The quantity collected was judged 


The “* Discovery.”,—One of the two ships commissioned by the 
British Government in 1777 to explore the Pacific. It was com- 
manded by Captain Clerke; the other was the Resolution, com- 
manded by Cook. This was Cook’s second great voyage, his first 
being on board the Endeavour (1769-73). 
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by the captain to be sufficient to last till his arrival 
in New Zealand. 

Van Diemen’s Land had been visited twice before. 
That name had been given to it by Tasman, who dis- 
covered it in 1642: from which it had escaped all 
notice of European navigators till Captain Furneaux 
touched at it in 1773. It is well known that it is the 
southern point of New Holland, which is by far the 
largest island in the world—indeed so large an island 
as almost to deserve the appellation of a continent. 

While Captain Cook was at this country he neglected 
nothing which could promote the knowledge of science 
and navigation. Here, as everywhere else, he settled 
the latitude and longitude of places, marked the 
variations of the compass, and recorded the nature of 
the tides. He corrected likewise an error of Captain 
Furneaux with respect to the situation of Maria’s 
Islands, on which subject he hath candidly remarked 
that his own idea is not the result of a more faithful 
but merely of a second examination. 

Mr. Anderson, during the few days in which the 
ships remained in Adventure Bay, exerted his usual 
diligence in collecting as full an account as could be 
obtained in so short a period of time of the natural 
productions and the inhabitants of the country. Little 
can be said concerning either the personal activity or 
genius of the natives. The first they do not seem to 
possess in any remarkable degree, and, to all appear- 
ance, they have less of the last than even the half- 
animated inhabitants of Terra del Fuego. Their not 


Furneaux.—Captain Tobias Furneaux was the commander of the 
Adventure, which went out, together with the Endeavour, on Cook’s 
first expedition. Ten of his crew were killed and eaten by cannibals 
at Queen Charlotte’s Sound (New Zealand). 

Adventure Bay.—Named after Furneaux’ ship. It is in lat. 43° 
21’ S., and long. 147° 29’ E. 

The natives—The low degree of intelligence of the Australian 
Peele has been confirmed by numerous travellers subsequent to 

ook. 
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expressing that surprise which might have been ex- 
pected from their seeing men so much unlike them- 
selves, and things to which they had hitherto been 
utter strangers ; their indifference for the presents of 
our people, and their general inattention, were suf- 
ficient testimonies that they were not endued with 
any acuteness of understanding. What the ancient 
poets tell us of Fauns and Satyrs living in hollow trees 
is realized at Van Diemen’s Land. Some wretched 
constructions of sticks, covered with bark, and which 
did not deserve the name of huts, were indeed found 
near the shore; but these seemed only to have been 
erected for temporary purposes. The most comfort- 
able habitations of the natives were afforded by the 
largest trees. These had their trunks hollowed out 
by fire to the height of six or seven feet, and there was 
room enough in them for three or four persons to sit 
round a hearth made of clay. At the same time these 
places of shelter are durable, for the people take care 
to leave one side of the tree sound, which is sufficient 
to keep it in luxuriant growth. The inhabitants of 
Van Diemen’s Land are undoubtedly from the same 
stock with those of the northern parts of New Holland. 
Their language, indeed, appeared to be different ; but 
- how far the difference extended our voyagers could 
not have an opportunity of determining. With re- 
gard to the New Hollanders in general, there is reason 
to suppose that they originally came from the same 
place with all the Indians of the South Sea. 


New Hollanders.—It is generally agreed that the Australian 
aborigines are of Malaysian stock. 
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WITH COOK IN NEW GUINEA 


New HEBRIDES AND NEW CALEDONIA NAMED 


[It is to that great captain, James Cook, that we owe, 
among other and larger possessions, the addition to the 
British flag of some small but valuable island groups in 
the Pacific. Among these are New Caledonia, Norfolk 
Isle, and the New Hebrides—islands which Cook himself 
named, and in which he left behind him indisputable 
evidence that he had set foot on them in the name of the 
English Crown. While in this part of the ocean he also 
visited New Guinea; and although not himself the dis- 
coverer of that great island, he at least ascertained vari- 
ous important facts respecting it. The following excerpt 
is from Kippis’s account of Cook’s travels in these parts. ] 


At daybreak on 3rd September our navigators came 
in sight of New Guinea, and stood in for it, with a 
fresh gale, till 9 o’clock, when they brought to, being 
in three fathom water and within about three or four 
miles of land. Upon this the pinnace was hoisted, 
and the lieutenant set off from the ship with the 
boat’s crew, accompanied by Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, 
and Mr. Banks’s servants, being in all twelve persons 
well armed. As soon as they came ashore they dis- 
covered the prints of human feet, which could not 
long have been impressed upon the sand. Conclud- 
ing, therefore, that the natives were at no great dis- 
tance, and there being a thick wood which reached to 
within a hundred yards of the water, the gentlemen 
thought it necessary to proceed with caution, lest 
their retreat to the boat should be cut off. When 
they had walked some way along the skirts of the 
wood, they came to a grove of cocoa-nut trees, at the 


Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander.—See pages 23 and 26. 
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fruit of which they looked very wishfully ; but not 
thinking it safe to climb, they were obliged to leave 
it without tasting a single nut. After they had ad- 
vanced about a quarter of a mile from the boat, three 
Indians rushed out of the wood with a hideous shout, 
and, as they ran towards the English, the foremost 
threw something out of his hand, which flew on one 
side of him and burned exactly like gunpowder, 
though without making any report. The two other 
natives, having at the same instant discharged their 
arrows, the lieutenant and his party were under a 
necessity of firing, first with small shot, and a second 
time with ball. Upon this the three Indians ran 
away with great agility. As Mr. Cook had no disposi- 
tion forcibly to invade this country, either to gratify 
the appetites or the curiosity of his people, and was 
convinced that nothing was to be done upon friendly 
terms, he and his companions returned with all ex- 
pedition towards their boat. When they were aboard, 
they rowed abreast of the natives, who had come down 
to the shore in aid of their countrymen, and whose 
number now amounted to between sixty and a hun- 
dred. Their appearance was much the same as that 
of the New Hollanders ; they nearly resembled them 
in stature, and in having their hair short and cropped. 
* Like them, also, they were absolutely naked ; but the 
colour of their skin did not seem quite so dark, which, 
however, might be owing to their being less dirty. 
While the English gentlemen were viewing them, 
they were shouting defiance and letting off their fires 
by four or five at a time. Our people could not 
imagine what these fires were, or what purposes they 


Indians.—It was not at this time known of what race the Papuans 
were, and indeed all older travellers refer to island races in the East 
indiscriminately as ‘‘ Indians.” The name “ Indi” is indeed very 
old, and it is interesting to note that Herodotus, in speaking of tribes 
between the confines of Assyria and the farthest known point east- 
ward, speaks vaguely of the “ Indi.” 

New Hollanders.—That is, Australian aboriginals. 
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were intended to answer. Those who discharged 
them had in their hands a short piece of stick, which 
they swung sideways from them, and immediately 
there issued fire and smoke, exactly resembling 
those of a musket, and of as short a duration. The 
men on board the ship, who observed this surprising 
phenomenon, were so far deceived by it as to believe 
that the Indians had firearms. To the persons in the 
boat it had the appearance of the firing of volleys 
without a report. 

The place where this transaction happened lies in 
the latitude of 6° 15’ South, and is about sixty-five 
leagues to the north-east of Port Saint Augustine, or 
Walche Cape, and is near what is called in the charts 
Cape de la Colta de St. Bonaventura. In every part 
of the coast the land is covered with a vast luxuriance 
of wood and herbage. The cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, 
and the plantain-tree flourish here in the highest 
perfection, besides which the country abounds with 
most of the trees, shrubs, and plants that are common 
to the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, and New 
Holland. 

Soon after Mr. Cook and his party had returned to 
the ship our voyagers made sail to the westward, the 
lieutenant having resolved to spend no more time 
upon this coast ; a resolution which was greatly to 
the satisfaction of a very considerable majority of his 
people. Some of the officers, indeed, were particu- 
larly urgent that a number of men might be sent 
ashore to cut down the cocoa-nut trees for the sake of 
their fruit. This, however, our commander absolutely 
refused, as equally unjust and cruel. It was morally 
certain, from the preceding behaviour of the natives, 
that if their property had been invaded they would 
have made a vigorous effort to defend it ; in which 
case the lives of many of them must have been sacri- 
ficed, and perhaps, too, several of the English would 
have fallen in the contest. The necessity of a quarrel 
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with the Indians would have been regretted by the 
lieutenant, even'if he had been impelled to it by a 
want of the necessaries of life; but to engage in it 
for the transient gratification that would arise from 
obtaining two or three hundred green cocoa-nuts 
appeared, in his view, highly criminal. The same 
calamity, at least with regard to the natives, would 
probably have occurred if he had sought for any other 
place on the coast, to the northward and westward, 
where the ship might have lain so near the shore as to 
cover his people with the guns when they had landed. 
Besides, there was cause to believe that before such a 
place could have been found, our navigators would 
have been carried so far to the westward as to be 
obliged to go to Batavia, on the north side of Java. 
This, in Mr. Cook’s opinion, would not have been so 
safe a passage as that to the south of Java, through 
the straits of Sunda. Another reason for his making 
the best of his way to Batavia was the leakiness of the 
vessel, which rendered it doubtful whether it would 
not be necessary to heave her down when she arrived 
at that port. Our commander’s resolution was fur- 
ther confirmed by the consideration that no discovery 
could be expected in seas which had already been 
navigated, and where the coasts had been sufficiently 
~ described, both by Spanish and Dutch geographers, 
and especially by the latter. The only merit claimed 
by the lieutenant, in this part of his voyage, was the 
having established it as a fact beyond all controversy 
that New Holland and New Guinea are two distinct 
countries. 


New HEBRIDES—NEW CALEDONIA—NORFOLK ISLE 


On 2zoth August Captain Cook sailed from Tanna, 
and employed all the remainder of the month in a 


August 20th.—This was on Cook’s second voyage. His visit to 
New Guinea occurred during his first voyage. 
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further examination of the islands around him. He 
had now finished his survey of the whole archipelago, 
and had gained a knowledge of it infinitely superior 
to what had ever been attained before. The northern 
islands of this archipelago were first discovered in 1606 
by that eminent navigator Quiros, who considered 
them as part of the southern continent which at that 
time, and till very lately, was supposed to exist. M. 
de Bougainville was the next person by whom they 
were visited, in 1768. This gentleman, however, 
besides landing in the Isle of Lepers, only made the 
discovery that the country was not connected but 
composed of islands, which he called the Great 
Cyclades. Captain Cook, besides ascertaining the 
situation and extent of these islands, added to them 
several new ones which had hitherto been unknown, 
and explored the whole. He thought, therefore, that 
he had obtained a right to name them, and accord- 
ingly he bestowed upon them the appellation of the 
New Hebrides. His title to this honour will not be 
disputed in any part of Europe, and certainly not by 
so enlightened and liberal a people as the French 
nation. 

The season of the year now rendered it necessary for 
our commander to return to the south while he had yet 
some time to explore any land he might meet with 
between the New Hebrides and New Zealand; at 
which last place he intended to touch that he might 
refresh his people, and renew his stock of wood and 


Quivos—A Spanish navigator and confrére of Torres. They 
discovered New Hebrides, visited Tahiti, and explored Tuamotu. 

M. de Bougaimville—A French navigator, who explored the 
Samoan and Solomon Islands, and Tahiti. 

New Hebrides.—Between lat. 14° 29’ and 20° 4’ S., and between 
166° 41’ and 170° 21’ E.long. They extend 125 leagues N.N.W. and 
S.S.E. The principal islands in the group are Peak of the Etoile, 
Tierra del Espiritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Isle of Lepers, 
Aurora, Whitsun Isle, Ambrym, Paoom, Apee, Three Hills, Sand- 
wich, Erromango, and Tanna. 
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water for another southern course. With this view 
he sailed on 1st September, and on the 4th land. was 
discovered, in a harbour belonging to which the 
Resolution came to an anchor the next day. The 
design of Captain Cook was not only to visit the 
country, but to have an opportunity of observing an 
eclipse of the sun, which was soon to happen. An 
intercourse immediately commenced with the in- 
habitants, who, during the whole of the captain’s 
stay, behaved in a very civil and friendly manner. 
In return he was solicitous to render them every ser- 
vice in his power. To Teabooma, the chief, he sent, 
among other articles, a dog and a bitch, both young 
but nearly full grown. It was some time before 
Teabooma could believe that the two animals were 
intended for him, but when he was convinced of it he 
was lost in an excess of joy. Another, and still more 
valuable present, was that of a young boar and sow 
which, on account of the absence of the chief when 
they were brought to land, were received with great 
hesitation and ceremony. 

The last time that our commander went on shore 
at this place he ordered an inscription to be cut on a 
large tree, setting forth the name of the ship, the date 
. of the year, and other circumstances which testified 
that the English were the first discoverers of the 
country. This he had before done wherever such a 
ceremony seemed necessary. How the island was 
called by the natives our voyagers could never learn, 
and therefore Captain Cook gave it the name of New 
Caledonia. The inhabitants are strong, robust, 
active, and well made. With regard to the origin of 
the nation, the captain judged them to be a race 
between the people of Tanna and the Friendly Isles, 
or between those of Tanna and the New Zealanders, 
or all three. Their language is in some respects a 
mixture of them all. In their disposition they are 
courteous and obliging, and they are not in. the 
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least addicted to pilfering, which is more than can 
be asserted concerning any other nation in this 
sea. 

The botanists of the ship did not here complain for 
want of employment. They were diligent in their 
researches, and their labours were amply rewarded. 
Every day brought some new accession to botanical 
knowledge, or that of other branches of natural 
history. 

Everything being ready to put to sea, Captain Cook 
weighed anchor on 13th September, with the purpose 
of examining the coast of New Caledonia. In pursu- 
ing this object, by which he was enabled to add 
greatly to nautical and geographical knowledge, the 
Resolution was more than once in danger of being 
fost.t.i9. 

. . . Our commander now began to be tired of.a 
coast which he could no longer explore but at the 
risk of losing the vessel, and ruining the whole voyage. 
He determined, however, not to leave it till he knew 
of what kind some groves of trees were, which, by 
their uncommon appearance, had occasioned much 
speculation, and had been mistaken by several of the 
gentlemen for basalts. Captain Cook was the more 
solicitous to ascertain the point, as these trees ap- 
peared to be of a sort which might be useful to ship- 
ping, and had not been seen anywhere but in the 
southern parts of New Caledonia. They proved to be 
a species of spruce pine, very proper for spars, which 
were then wanted. One of the small islands where the 
trees were found was called by the captain the Isle 
of Pines. To another, on account of its affording 
sufficient employment to the botanists during the 
little time they stayed upon it, he gave the name of 
Botany Isle. 


New Caledonia.—Extends from lat. 19° 37’ to 22° 30’ S., and from 
long. 163° 37’ to 167° 14’ E., lying some go leagues N.W.W. and S.E. 
It is nowhere more than 30 miles broad. 
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As the Resolution pursued her course from New 
Caledonia, land was discovered which, on a nearer 
approach, was found to be an island of good height, 
and five leagues in circuit. Captain Cook named it 
Norfolk Isle, in honour of the noble family of Howard. 
It was uninhabited ; and the first persons that ever 
set foot on it were unquestionably our English navi- 
gators. Various trees and plants were observed that 
are common at New Zealand ; and, in particular, the 
flax plant, which is rather more luxuriant here than 
in any part of that country. 


HOO-DOO AND TOO-GEE 


GOVERNOR KING AND THE NEW ZEALANDERS 
IN 1793 


[Englishmen in Australasia of to-day owe a debt of 
gratitude to their sailor and soldier countrymen of a 
century or soago. The amount of valuable information 
collected by distinguished military and naval men is 
demonstrated if by no other fact than by the number 
- of times their names appear on a modern map of Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand or surrounding islands. Manya 
range of mountains, cape, town, strait, river, sound, 
lagoon, and so forth, bears such names as Cook, Flinders, 
Mitchell, Collins, King, Grey. All these were naval or 
army officers, and many subsequently earned high hon- 
ours in the administrative sphere. 

The following abstract from Lieutenant-Governor 
King’s particulars of the New Zealanders is included 
in Lieutenant-Colonel Collins’s well-known Account 
of the English Colony in New South Wales (1804). 
His observations on traits in the Maori character 
are almost as true to-day as when he wrote them, and 
have been confirmed by modern writers over and over 
again. } 
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Tur New Zealanders mentioned in the preceding 
account of the Flax Manufactory, at Norfolk Island, 
remained, as has been already shown, six months at 
that settlement. As they resided at the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s, and under his constant attention, some 
information respecting New Zealand and its inhabi- 
tants was procured which was obligingly communi- 
cated by Governor King, in substance as follows :— 

Hoo-doo Co-co-ly To-wa-ma-how-ey was, at the 
time of his capture, about twenty-four years of age ; 
five feet eight inches high ; of an athletic make ; his 
features like those of an European, and very interest- 
ing. He is of the district of Teer-a-witte, which, by 
the chart of Too-gee, the other New Zealander, nS 2 
district of the same name, but does not lie so far to 
the southward as the part of Ea-hei-no-mawe, called 
Teer-a-witte by Captain Cooke ; for we are certain 
that Too-gee’s residence is about the Bay of Islands, 
and they both agreed that the distance between their 
dwellings is only two days’ journey by land and one 
day by water. Hoo-doo is nearly related to Po-vo- 
reek, who is the principal chief of Teer-a-witte. He 
had two wives and one child, about whose safety he 
seemed very apprehensive ; and almost every evening, 
at the close of the day, he, as well as Too-gee, lamented 
their separation in a sort of half-crying and half- 
singing, expressive of grief, and which was at times 
very affecting. 

Too-gee Te-ter-re-nu-e Warri-pe-do is of the same 
age as Hoo-doo, but about three inches shorter ; 
he is stout and well made, and, like Hoo-doo, of an 
olive complexion, with strong black hair. Both are 


Flax.—‘ New Zealand flax ”’ grows wild in New Zealand, but is a 
half hardy plant in England. The fibres, in New Zealand, are used 
for clothes, dresses, mats, and so forth. In England ‘“* New Zealand 
flax ”’ is used mainly for ropes and sailcloth. 

Ea-hei-no-mawe.—This name, and Poenammoo for South Island, 
occurs also in Kippis’s account of Cook’s voyages. 

Cooke.—Elsewhere in this MS. of King’s spelt “ Cook.” 
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tattowed on the hips. Too-gee’s features are rather 
handsome and interesting ; his nose is aquiline, and 
he has good teeth. He is a native of the district of 
Ho-do-doe (which is in Doubtless Bay), of which 
district Too-gee’s father is the Etang-a-roah, or high 
priest, and to that office the son succeeds on his 
father’s death. Beside his father, who is a very old 
man, he had left a wife and child, about all of whom 
he was very anxious and uneasy, as well as about the 
chief (Moo-de-wy), whom he represented as a very 
worthy character. Too-gee had a decided preference 
to Hoo-doo, both in disposition and manners, although 
the latter was not wanting in a certain degree of good 
nature, but he could at. times be very much of the 
savage. Hoo-doo, like a true patriot, thinks there is 
no country, people, nor customs equal to his own ; on 
which account he was much less curious as to what he 
saw about him than his companion Too-gee, who has 
the happy art of insinuating himself into every per- 
son’s esteem. Except at times, when he was lament- 
ing the absence of his family and friends, he was 
cheerful, often facetious, and very intelligent. 
At the time they were taken from New Zealand, 
Too-gee was on a visit to Hoo-doo; and the mode of 
. their capture was thus related by them. The Dedalus 
appeared in sight of Hoo-doo’s habitation. Curiosity, 
and the hope of getting some iron, induced Povoreek, 
a chief, Too-gee, and Hoo-doo, with his brother and 
one of his wives, and the priest, to approach her ; and 
after some time, being joined by several other canoes, 
that in which were Too-gee and Hoo-doo ventured 
alongside. Lieutenant Hanson (of whose kindness 
they speak in the highest terms) invited them on 
board ; and, contrary to the advice of their friends, 
they complied with his invitation, when, to use their 
own expression, they were blinded by the curious things 
that they saw, and, prevailed on to go below, ate some 
meat. At this time the ship made sail. One of them 
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saw the canoes astern ; and when they perceived that 
the ship was leaving them, they became frantic with 
grief, and broke the cabin windows with an intention 
of leaping overboard, but were prevented. While 
those in the canoes remained within hearing, they 
advised Povoreek to make the best of his way home, 
for fear that he too should be taken. For some time 
after their arrival at Norfolk Island they were very 
sullen, and as anxiously avoided giving any informa- 
tion respecting the flax, as our people endeavoured to 
obtain it. This was afterwards discovered to have 
arisen from the apprehension of being obliged to work 
at it. By kind treatment, however, and indulgence 
in their own inclinations, they soon became more 
sociable ; and, on being promised that so soon as they 
had taught our women “ emou-ha-ea-ra-ka-he ’’— 
that is, to work the flax—they should be sent home 
again, they readily consented to give all the informa- 
tion they possessed, and which turned out to be very : 
little. This operation was found to be among them 
the peculiar province of the women ; and as Hoo-doo 
was a warrior and Too-gee a priest, they gave the 
governor to understand that dressing of flax never 
made any part of their studies. 

When they began to understand each other, Too-gee 
was not only very inquisitive respecting England, etc. 
(the situation of which, as well as that of New Zealand, 
Norfolk Island, and Port Jackson, he well knew how 
to find by means of a coloured general chart), but 
was also very communicative respecting his own 
country. Perceiving that he was not thoroughly 
understood, he delineated a sketch of New Zealand 
with chalk on the floor of a room set apart for that 
purpose. From a comparison which Governor King 


Norfolk Island, 400 miles N.N.W. of New Zealand. It was first 
discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, and shortly afterwards made a 
penal settlement. The island is now under the control of New 
South Wales. 
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made with Captain Cook’s plan of those islands, a 
sufficient similitude to the form of the northern island 
was discovered to render this attempt an object of 
curiosity, and Too-gee was persuaded to describe his 
delineation on paper. This being done with a pencil, 
corrections and additions were occasionally made by 
him, and the names of districts and other remarks 
were written from his information during the six 
months that he remained there. According to Too- 
gee’s chart and information Ea-hei-no-mawe, the 
place of his residence, and the northern island of New 
Zealand, is divided into eight districts, governed by 
their respective chiefs, and others who are subordinate 
tothem. The largest of those districts is T’sonduckey, 
the inhabitants of which are in an almost constant 
state of warfare with the other tribes. They are not, 
however, without intervals of peace, at which times 
they visit, and carry on a traffic for flax and the green 
talc-stone, of which they make axes and ornaments. 
Too-gee obstinately denied that the whole of the New 
Zealanders were cannibals ; it was not without much 
difficulty that he could be persuaded to enter on the 
subject, or to pay the least attention to it ; but when 
he did, it was to express the greatest horror at the 
idea ; he was, however, at last brought to acknowledge 
‘that all the inhabitants of Poo-ram-moo (that is, the 
southern island) and those of T’sonduckey ate the 
enemies whom they took in battle, which Hoo-doo 
corroborated, for his father was killed and eaten by 
the T’sonduckey people. “Notwithstanding the general 
probity of our visitors, particularly of Too-ggee ” 
(says Captain King), ‘‘I am inclined to think that 
that horrible banquet is general through both islands.” 
We are told that the“inferior classes are perfectly 
subordinate to their superiors ; and such was sup- 
posed to be the case from the great deference always 
paid by Too-gee to Hoo-doo. 
Etang-a-téda Eti-ket-ti-ca, means a principal chief, 
(2,515) 4 
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or man in very great authority. This superior conse- 
quence is signified by a repetition of the word eti-ket- 
ti-ca. This title appears hereditary. Etanga-rodh, or 
E-ta hon-ga, is a priest, whose authority in many cases 
is equal, and in some superior to the Etiketica. 

“ Etan-ga-téda Epo-di, a subordinate chief or 
gentleman.” 

“ Ta-ha-ne Emo-ki, a labouring man.” 

Respecting the customs and mannersof these people, 
the governor favoured the writer with the following 
particulars :— 

‘“ The New Zealanders inter their dead ; they also 
believe that the third day after the interment the 
heart separates itself from the corpse ; and that this 
separation is announced by a gentle breeze of wind, 
which gives warning of its approach to an inferior 
Ea-tooa (or divinity) that hovers over the grave, and 
who carries it to the clouds. In his chart Too-gee 
has marked an imaginary road which goes the length- 
ways of Ea-hei-no-mawe—namely, from Cook’s Strait 
to the North Cape, which Too-gee calls Terry-inga. 
While the soul is received by the good Ea-tooa, an 
evil spirit is also in readiness to carry the impure part 
of the corpse to the above road, along which it is 
_ carried to Terry-inga, whence it is precipitated into 
the sea. 

“Suicide is verycommon among the New Zealanders; 
and this they often commit by hanging themselves on 
the slightest occasion : thus, a woman who has been 
beaten by her husband will perhaps hang herself 
immediately. In this mode of putting an end to their 
existence, both our visitors seemed to be perfect 
adepts, having often threatened to hang themselves 
if they were not sent back to their own country. As 
these threats, however, were used in their gloomy 
moments they were soon laughed out of them. 

“ Tt could not be discovered that they had any other 
division of time than the revolution of the moon, until 
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the number amounted to one hundred, which they 
term ‘Ta-iee E-ton’—that is, one Eton or hundred 
moons; and it is thus they count their age and cal- 
culate all other events. 

‘“‘ Hoo-doo and Too-gee both agreed that a great 
quantity of manufactured flax might be obtained for 
trifles, such as axes, chisels, etc., and said that in most 
places the flax grows naturally in great quantities ; 
in other parts it is cultivated by separating the roots, 
and planting them out, three in one hole, at the dis- 
tance of a foot from each other. They gave, however, 
a decided preference to the flax plant of Norfolk 
Island, both for quantity and size. 

‘Much other information ”’ (says Governor King) 
“‘ was given by these natives ; but as it may be liable 
to great errors, I forbear repeating it ; for, though we 
could make our ideas known, and tolerably well under- 
stood by them, and they too, by intermixing what 
English words they knew with what we knew of their 
language, could make themselves sufficiently under- 
stood for common purposes, yet I do not pretend to be 
qualified for details of any length.” 


[Colonel Collins then quotes the remarks by Governor 
King on his voyage to New Zealand with Hoo-doo and 
Too-gee. These conclude with the following passage :] 


“ The little intercourse that I had with the New 
Zealanders does not enable me to say much respecting 
them, or to form any decisive opinion of them, as much 
of their friendly behaviour in this slight interview 
might be owing to our connection with Too-gee and 
Hoo-doo, and their being with us. These two worthy 
savages (if the term may be allowed) will, I am con- 
fident, ever retain the most grateful remembrance of 
the kindness they received on Norfolk Island ; and if 
the greater part of their countrymen have but a small 
portion of the amiable disposition of Too-gee and Hoo- 
doo, they certainly are a people between whom and the 
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English colonists a good understanding may with 
common prudence and precaution be cultivated. I 
regret very much that the service on which the 
Britannia was ordered did not permit me to detain 
her longer ; as in a few days, with the help of our two 
friends, much useful information might have been 
obtained respecting the quantity of manufactured 
flax that might be procured ; which I think would 
be of high importance if better known. The great 
quantity that was procured in exchange for small 
pieces of iron hoop is a proof that an abundance of 
this valuable article is manufactured among them.”’ 


NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
BARBARIANS OF 1706 


[The particulars concerning the aborigines of New 
South Wales, gleaned from inquiry and through personal 
observation, by Lieutenant-Colonel Collins of the Royal 
Marines, subsequently the Secretary of that colony, have 
formed the basis of numerous accounts by travellers 
since his time. A scrupulous writer himself, he would 
. incorporate in his history nothing that he would not have 
been able to substantiate. Hence nothing that he has 
written has ever been challenged. In view of the low 
intelligence of the Australian blackfellows, it is, perhaps, 
not surprising that they were very tenacious of their 
manners and customs, and writers three-quarters of a 
century later than the time of Collins report much the 
same things that are related by that distinguished 
soldier-administrator. } 


STATURE AND APPEARANCE 


Very few men or women among them could be said 
to be tall, and still fewer were well made. At one 
time a dwarf, a female, appeared among them, who 
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when she stood upright measured about four feet two 
inches : none of her limbs were disproportioned, nor 
were her features unpleasant ; and she had a child at 
her back. The other natives seemed to make her an 
object of their merriment. In general, indeed almost 
universally, the limbs of these people were small ; of 
most of them the arms, legs, and thighs were very thin. 
This, no doubt, is owing to the poorness of their living, 
which is chiefly on fish ; otherwise the fineness of the 
climate, co-operating with the exercise which they 
take, might have rendered them more muscular. 
Those who live on the sea-coast depend entirely on 
fish for their sustenance ; while the few who dwell 
in the woods subsist on such animals as they can catch. 
The very great labour necessary for taking these 
animals, and the scantiness of the supply, keep the 
wood natives in as poor a condition as their brethren 
onthe coast. It has been remarked that these natives 
had longer arms and legs than those who lived about 
Sydney. This might proceed from their being com- 
pelled to climb the trees, after honey and the small 
animals which resort to them, such as the flying 
squirrel and the opossum, which they effect by cutting 
with their stone hatchets notches in the bark of the 
tree of a sufficient depth and size to receive the ball 
of the great toe. The first notch being cut, the toe 
is placed in it ; and while the left arm embraces the 
tree, a second is cut at a convenient distance to receive 
the other foot. By this method they ascend with 
astonishing quickness, always clinging with the left 
hand and cutting with the right, resting the whole 
weight of the body on the ball of either foot. One of 
the gum trees was observed by a party on an excursion, 
which was judged to be about 130 feet in height, and 
which had been notched by the natives at least 80 feet. 


Climb the tvees—The prehensile power of the big toe is remarked 
by all modern writers on the Australian blackfellow, 
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The features of many of these people were far from 
unpleasing, particularly cf the women; in general, 
the black bushy beards of the men, and the bone or 
reed which they thrust through the cartilage of the 
nose, tended to give them a disgusting appearance ; 
but in the women that feminine delicacy which is to 
be found among white people was to be traced even 
upon their sable cheeks. 

Both sexes use the disgusting practice of rubbing 
fish oil into their skins ; but they are compelled to this 
as a guard against the effects of the air and of mos- 
quitoes and flies, some of which are large and bite or 
sting with much severity. But the oil, together with 
the perspiration from their bodies, produces, in hot 
weather, a most horrible stench. Some of them have 
been seen with the entrails of fish frying in the burn- 
ing sun upon their heads until the oil ran down over 
their foreheads. To their hair, by means of the yellow 
gum, they fasten the front teeth of the kangooroo, and 
the jaw-bones of a large fish, human teeth, pieces of 
wood, feathers of birds, the tail of the dog, and certain 
bones taken out of a fish, not unlike human teeth. 
The natives who inhabit the shore of Botany Bay 
divide the hair into small parcels, each of which they 
_ mat together with gum, and form them into lengths 
like the thrums of a mop. On particular occasions 
they ornament themselves with red and white clay, 
using the former when preparing to fight, the latter 
for the more peaceful amusement of dancing. The 
fashion of these adornments was left to each person’s 
taste ; and some, when decorated in their very best 
manner, looked perfectly horrible. Nothing could 
appear more terrible than a black and dismal face with 
a large white circle drawn round each eye, waved 
lines down each arm, thigh, and leg; some with 


Kangooroo.—In the older books the spelling is uncertain. Flinders, 
for example, spells the word kanguroos. 
Clay.—Generally the substance used is ochre. 
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chequers daubed and lines drawn over each rib ; 
these presented most spectre-like figures. Previous to 
either a dance or a combat they were always found 
busily employed in these necessary preliminaries. 
Both sexes are ornamented with scars upon the breast, 
arms, and back, which are cut with broken pieces of 
the shell that they use at the end of the throwing- 
stick. By keeping open these incisions the flesh grows 
up between the sides of the wound, and after a time, 
skinning over, forms a large weal or seam. 

Their sight is peculiarly fine—indeed, their exist- 
ence very often depends upon the accuracy of it; for 
a short-sighted man (a misfortune unknown among 
them, and not yet introduced by fashion, nor relieved 
by the use of a glass). would never be able to defend 
himself from their spears, which are thrown with 
amazing force and velocity. 

The colour of these people is not in all cases the 
same : some have been seen who, even when cleansed 
from the smoke and filth which were always to be 
found on their persons, were nearly as black as the 
African negro; while others have exhibited only a 
copper or Malay colour. The natural covering of 
their heads is not wool, as in most other black people, 
but hair ; this was particularly remarked in Ben-nil- 
long after his return from England, where some atten- 
tion to his dress had been paid; he was found to have 
long black hair ; black, indeed, was the general colour, 
though some few were seen to have it of a reddish cast. 


Dance.—For an account of an Australian “‘ corroboree ”’ see page 
183. 
iN alay colouy.—It is generally agreed that the Australian blacks 
are of Malaysian origin. 

Ben-nil-long.—A native of some influence, who undertook to in- 
troduce more enlightened habits among his brethren. His wife 
rejoiced in the name of Go-roo-bar-roo-bool-lo—a name which W. S. 
Gilbert could not have rivalled. But though he appeared to adopt 
readily the manners and dress of the Europeans, it was affirmed by 
those who saw him after his return to Australia, that he had in 
no wise renounced his adherence to primitive modes. 
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HABITATIONS AND MODE oF LIvING 


Their habitations are as rude as imagination can 
conceive. The hut of the woodman is made of the 
bark of a single tree, bent in the middle, and placed 
on its two ends on the ground, affording shelter to only 
one miserable tenant. These they never carry about 
with them. On the sea-coast the huts were larger, 
formed of pieces of bark from several trees put to- 
gether in the form of an oven, with an entrance, and 
large enough to hold six or eight people. Besides these 
bark huts, they made use of excavations in the rock. 

The natives on the sea-coast, and who are the most 
known, have little other support than fish. Men, 
women, and children are employed in procuring them ; 
but the means used are different according to the sex 
of the fisher—the men killing them with the fiz-gig, 
while the females use the hook and line. The fiz-gig 
is made of the wattle, has a joint in it fastened by gum, 
is from fifteen to twenty feet in length, and armed with 
four barbed prongs, the barb being a piece of bone 
secured by. gum. 

The lines used by the women are made by them- 
selves of the bark of a small tree which they find in 
the neighbourhood. Their hooks are made of the 
mother-of-pearl oyster, which they rub on a stone 
until it assumes the shape that they want. Though 
these hooks are not barbed, they catch fish with them 
with great facility. 

While fishing the women sing. In their canoes they 
always carry a small fire laid upon seaweed or sand, 
with which when desirous of eating they dress their 
meal. 

The woods, exclusive of the animals which they 


Animals.—The fauna of Australia are scanty in the extreme. 
There are few indigenous animals beyond kangaroo, woombat, 
dingo, spinifex rat, etc. 
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occasionally find in their neighbourhood, afford them 
but little sustenance; a few berries, the yam and 
fern-root, the flowers of the different banksia, and at 
times some honey, make up the whole vegetable 
catalogue. 


Customs AND MANNERS 


From their earliest infancy the boys are accustomed 
to throwing the spear, and to the habit of defending 
themselves from it. They begin by throwing reeds at 
each other, and are soon very expert. They also, from 
the time when they can run, until prompted by man- 
hood to realize their sports, amuse themselves with 
stealing the females, and treat them at this time very 
little better than they do later. 

Between the ages of eight and sixteen the males and 
females undergo the operation which they term Gna- 
noong—namely, that of having the septum of the nose 
bored to receive a bone or reed, which among them is 
deemed a very great ornament, though the articulation 
is frequently rendered very imperfect by it. Between 
the same years also the males receive the qualifica- 
tions which are given to them by losing one front tooth. 
This ceremony occurred twice while the author of this 
narrative was in the country; and at the second of 
these operations he was so fortunate as to be present 
the whole of the time, attended by a person well 
qualified to make drawings of every particular circum- 
stance that occurred. 

On January 25, 1795, the natives assembled in con- 
siderable numbers for the purpose of performing the 
ceremony, as several youths, well known in the settle- 
ment, never having submitted to the operation, were 
now to be made men. Pe-mul-wy,a wood native, and 
many strangers came in; but the principals in the 
operation not being arrived from Cam-mer-ray, the 
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intermediate nights were to be passed in dancing, for 
which purpose they were ornamented in their best 
manner, and certainly displayed a variety of tastes. 
One was painted white to the middle, his beard and 
eyebrows excepted, others were distinguished by 
large white circles round the eyes, which rendered 
them as terrific as can well be imagined. It was not 
until 2nd February that the party was complete. In 
the evening of that day the people from Cam-mer-ray 
arrived, among whom were those who were to perform 
the operation. They were painted after the manner 
of their country, were mostly provided with shields, 
and all armed with clubs, spears, and throwing-sticks. 
The place selected for this extraordinary exhibition 
was at the head of Farm Cove, where a space had been 
for some days prepared by clearing it of grass, stumps, 
etc. ; it was an oval figure, the dimensions of it 27 
feet by 18, and was named Yoo-lahng. 

When the author reached the spot he found the 
party from the North Shore armed and standing at 
one end of it ; at the other were the boys who were to 
be given up for the purpose of losing each a tooth, 
with their several friends who had accompanied them. 

The ceremony then began. The armed party ad- 
vanced from their end of the Yoo-lahng with a song, 
or rather a shout peculiar to the occasion, clattering 
their shields and spears, and raising a dust with their 
feet that nearly obscured the objects around them. 
On reaching the children one of the party stepped 
from the crowd, and seizing his victim returned with 
him to his party, who received him with a shout louder 
than usual, placing him in the midst, where he seemed 
defended by a grove of spears from any attempts that 
his friends might make to rescue him. In this manner 
the whole were taken out to the number of fifteen ; 
these were seated at the upper end of the Yoo-lahng, 


Yoo-lahng.—Denotes cleared ground for any public ceremonial. 
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each holding down the head, his hands clasped, and 
his legs crossed under him. _ In this position, awkward 
and painful as it must have been, it was said they were 
to remain all night; and, until the ceremony was 
concluded, they were neither to look up nor take any 
refreshment whatsoever. 

The Carrahdis now began some of their mystical 
rites. One of them suddenly fell upon the ground and, 
throwing himself into a variety of attitudes and ac- 
companied with every gesticulation that could be 
extorted by pain, appeared to be at length delivered 
of a bone, which was to be used in the ensuing cere- 
mony. ... By these mummeries the boys were 
assured that the ensuing operation would be attended 
with little pain, and that the more these Carrahdis 
suffered the less would be felt by them. 


“THREADING THE NEEDLE” 


MATTHEW FLINDERS ON THE BARRIER REEF 


[The name of Matthew Flinders, the famous hydrog- 
rapher and explorer, should be known even to Macau- 
lay’s ‘‘ every schoolboy.” For one of the most conspicu- 
ous names on the map of Australia is that of a fair-sized 
river which empties itself into the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and is named after the great explorer. His first voyage 
to these parts was in 1795, when he went out in the 
Reliance to New South Wales and, with the equally re- 
nowned George Bass, surgeon, studied the bearings of the 
coast. The later voyage to Terra Australis, in which he 
commanded H.M.S. Investigator, was undertaken to com- 
plete the discovery of the continent ; and it was prose- 
cuted in 1801-3 first in that ship, and subsequently in the 
armed vessel Porpoise and schooner Cumberland. ‘Those 


Mummeries.—The curious will find these ceremonies elaborately 
illustrated in Lieutenant-Colonel Collins’s book. 
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who are interested will find in his massive volumes 
the story of the wreck of the Porpoise on a coral reef, 
the rescue of Flinders by the Cumberland, and his sub- 
sequent seven years’ imprisonment in Mauritius. The 
following is an account of his investigation of the Great 
Barrier Reef—a veritable epic of persevering effort and 
a permanent addition to the record of Australian mari- 
time discovery. ] 


Matthew Flinders. 


AT seven, when the flood had done running, the two 
vessels were lying up E.N.E., with a light breeze from 
the northward ; but a rippling which extended a mile 
from the reef, caused us to tack until a boat was sent 
to sound upon it, for the Lady Nelson was so leewardly 
that much time was lost in waiting for her. At ten 
we passed through the rippling, in from 14 to 34 
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fathoms, and at noon were in latitude 20° 55’, and 
longitude 150° 55’ by timekeeper. We seemed at this 
time to be surrounded with reefs ; but it was ascer- 
tained by the whaleboat that many of these appear- 
ances were caused by the shadows of clouds and the 
ripplings and eddies of tide, and that the true coral 
banks were those only which had either green water 
or negro heads upon them. Of these, however, there 
was a formidable mass, a!l round ahead, with but one 
small channel through them ; and this I was resolved 
to attempt, in the hope of its carrying us out to wind- 
ward of the high breakers. 

At two o’clock the eastern reef, which was a mile 
distant to leeward and nearly dry, was seen to ter- 
minate, whilst the northern reefs extended out of 
sight to the north-east ; the opening between them 
was a mile and a half wide, and full of ripplings ; but 
having the whaleboat ahead we bore away E.S.E., 
to go through the least agitated part. Having little 
wind, and a flood tide making against us, the boat was 
called back to tow, and the brig directed to take its 
station by means of her sweeps. Our soundings were 
irregular in the narrow part, between 24 and g fathoms 
on rocky ground, but after getting through we had’ 
from 30 to 32, the usual depth in the open places. 
At sunset the stream anchor was dropped on a bottom 
of coral sand and shells; the reefs then in sight ex- 
tending from about E.S.E., round by the north to 
N.W., where was a great northern bank, Whether 
there were any passage through them could not be 
discerned, but the breakers on many of the outer 
parts proved the open sea to be not far distant, and 
that the waves ran high ; whilst within side the water 
was as tranquil as in harbour. 

The ship rode north-west till between eight and 
nine o’clock, when it appeared to be high water, and 
the depth was 35 fathoms ; at 9" 34’ the moon passed 
the meridian, and we were then riding S. by W. to a 
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tide which ran at the strongest one and a quarter mile 
per hour. Between three and four in the morning 
this tide had done, the depth was 31 fathoms, and the 
ship afterwards rode N.N.E. till daylight. The first 
of the flood, therefore, came from the N.N.E., and the 
latter part from N.W., it was high water at one hour 
before the moon’s passage, and the rise at least three 
fathoms, or eighteen feet. This time of high water 
coincides with that of Broad Sound ; but it is remark- 
able that at the Percy Isles, lying between them, it 
should be three hours earlier. The rise in Broad Sound 
was five fathoms, and three, or more, amongst the 
reefs ; whereas at the Percy Isles there was nothing 
on the shore to indicate a higher tide than two 
fathoms. 

In the morning we steered E.N.E., with a light air 
from the southward ; the brig was ahead, and at 
half-past nine, made the signal for immediate danger, 
upon which the stream anchor was dropped in 16 
fathoms. The tide ran one mile and a half to the 
E.N.E., and this leading me to expect some opening 
in that direction, I sent the master to sound past the 
brig, and on his finding deeper water we followed, 
drifting with the tide. At eleven he made the signal 
for being on a shoal, and we came to, in 35 fathoms, 
“broken coral and sand, being surrounded by reefs, 
except to the westward from whence we had come. 
On the outside were high breakers not more than 
three or four miles distant ; these terminated at E. by 
S., and between them and other reefs farther on, there 
seemed a possibility of finding an outlet ; but no access 
to it could be had, except by a winding circuit amongst 
the great mass of banks to the southward, which it 
was not advisable to make upon such an uncertainty. 
I therefore determined to remain at the present 
anchorage till low water, when the reefs would be dry 
and the channels between them, if any such there 
were, would be visible; and should nothing better 
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_ then present itself, to steer north-westward, as close 
within the line of the high breakers as possible, until 
an opening should be found. 

The latitude observed to the north and south at 
this fifth anchorage amongst the reefs, was 20° 53’ 15” ; 
longitude by timekeeper, 151° 5’ East. In the after- 
noon I went upon the reef with a party of the gentle- 
men; and the water being very clear round the edges, 
a new creation, as it was to us, but imitative of the 
cld, was there presented to our view. We had wheat 
sheaves, mushrooms, stag’s horns, cabbage leaves, and 
a variety of other forms, glowing under water with 
vivid tints of every shade betwixt green, purple, 
brown, and white, equalling in beauty and excelling 
in grandeur the most favourite parterre of the curious 
florist. There were different species of coral and 
fungus, growing, as it were, out of the solid rock, and 
each had its peculiar form and shade of colouring ; 
but whilst contemplating the richness of the scene we 
could not long forget with what destruction it was 
pregnant. 

Different corals in a dead state, concreted into a 
solid mass of a dull white colour, composed the stone 
of the reef. The negro heads were lumps which stood 
higher than the rest, and being generally dry were 
blackened by the weather; but even in these the 
forms of the different corals and some shells were 
distinguishable. The edges of the reef, but particu- 
larly on the outside where the sea broke, were the 
highest parts; within, there were pools and holes 
containing live corals, sponges, and sea eggs and 
cucumbers; and many enormous cockles were 
scattered upon different parts of the reef. At low 
water this. cockle seems most commonly to lie half 


Cucumbers.—In a note Flinders says that what he called sea- 
cucumbers, from their shape, appears to have been the trepang or 
béche de mer, of which the Chinese make an invigorating soup. 

Cockles.—Chama gigas. 
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open, but frequently closes 
with much noise; and the 
water within the shells then 
spouts up in a stream, three or 
four feet high; it was from this 
noise and the spouting of the 
water, that we discovered them, 
for in other respects they were 


scarcely to be distinguished from * 


the coral rock. A number of these 
cockles were taken on board the 
ship, and stewed in the coppers, 
but they were too rank to be 
agreeable food, and were eaten 
by few. One of them weighed 473 
Ib. as taken up, and contained 
3 lb. 2 oz. of meat; but this size 
is much inferior to what was 
found by Captains Cook and 
Bligh upon the reefs of the coast 
farther northward, or to several 
in the British Museum ; and I 
have since seen single shells more 
than four times the weight of the 
above shells and fish taken to- 
eermerrn es 

The breadth of the barrier 
seems to be about fifteen leagues 
in its southern part, but dimin- 
ishes to the northward, for at 
the Northumberland Islands it 
is twelve, and near our opening 
the breadth is not more than 
seven or eight leagues. © The 
reefs seen in latitude 172°, 
after we got through, being 


idly 


zy 


MUM MN Ys 


The huts of the crew of the ‘* Porpoise” on the sandbank, Wreck Reef, 


forty leagues from the coast, I consider to be distinct 
banks out at sea, as I do those discovered by Mons de 


(2,515) 
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Bougainville in 15}°, which lies still farther off. So 
far northward as I explored the Barrier Reefs, they 
are unconnected with the land, and continue so to 
latitude 16°, for, as before said, Captain Cook saw 
none until he had passed Cape Tribulation. 

An arm of the sea is inclosed between the barrier 
and the coast, which is at first 25 or 30 leagues wide, 
but is contracted to 20, abreast of Broad Sound, and 
to g leagues at Cape Gloucester, from whence it seems 
to go on diminishing, till, a little beyond Cape Tribu- 
lation, reefs are found close to the shore. Numerous 
islands lie scattered in this inclosed space, but so far 
as we are acquainted there are no other coral banks in 
it than those by which some of the islands are sur- 
rounded ; so that being sheltered from the deep waves 
of the ocean it is particularly well adapted to the pur- 
poses of a coasting trade. The reader will be struck 
with the analogy which this arm of the sea presents to 
one in nearly the same latitude of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The Gulph of Florid is formed by the coast 
of America on the west, and by a great mass of islands 
and shoals on the east, which shoals are also of coral. 

On the outside of the barrier the sea appears to be 
generally unfathomable, but within, and amongst the 
reefs, there are soundings everywhere. Nor is the 
depth very unequal where the bottom is sandy, but 
like the breadth of the reefs and the arm they inclose, 
it diminishes as we advance northward, from 60 to 48, 
to 35, and to 30 fathoms near our opening, and to 20 
at Cape Tribulation. The farther to leeward the shal- 
lower the water, seems to be a law amongst coral reefs. 

There is some variation in the tide in different parts 
of the barrier, but the most general rise is about two 
fathoms; abreast of the Northumberland Islands, 
however, where the flood from the south-east seems to 


Bougainville —This French voyager’s explorations were mainly 
concerned with island groups in the vicinity of New Guinea. 
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meet that from the northward, it is three fathoms, and 
perhaps more. The time of high water there, and also 
at the eastern Cumberland Islands, is eleven hours 
after the moon’s passage ; but it probably accelerates 
north-westward to the opening, and then retards 
farther on; at Endeavour River Captain Cook found 
it to be high water an hour and a half earlier than is 
above given. 

It has been said that the width of the opening by 
which we got out to sea is uncertain ; it is undoubtedly 
four, and possibly more leagues, but there are many 
small, unconnected banks in it. To a ship desiring 
access to any part of the coast, south of Endeavour 
River, I should certainly recommend her to enter 
the inclosed sea by the way of Break-sea Spit, if able 
to choose her own route ; but the question is, whether 
a ship driven by stress of weather, or by accident, to 
seek the coast, might steer for the opening with a fair 
prospect of passing through in safety? I certainly 
think she might, with the precaution of not attempting 
the passage late in the day. The marks to be given for 
it are, the latitude 18° 52’, longitude 148° 2’, variation 
6° East with the ship’s head north or south, and the 
soundings. When right off the opening bottom will 
be found at from 70 to 40 fathoms before any reefs 
‘come in sight ; whereas, if breakers be seen and no 
soundings can be obtained, it may be certainly con- 
cluded that the ship is not in the fair way for this 
opening, and probably that no Jarge opening exists 
in that part of the barrier. On getting soundings and 
afterwards making the reefs near the situation above 
given, a ship should push through the first opening of 
two miles wide that presents itself, and steer south- 
westward amongst the inner reefs for the land, and it 
will not be many hours, perhaps minutes, before she 
will find smooth water and anchoring ground. The 
commander who proposes to make this experiment 
must not, however, be one who throws his ship’s head 
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round in a hurry, so soon as breakers are announced 
from aloft ; if he do not feel his nerves strong enough 
to thread the needle, as it is called, amongst the reefs, 
whilst he directs the steerage from the mast-head, I 
would strongly recommend him not to approach this 
part of New South Wales. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING NEAR 
HANOVER BAY 


Sir GEORGE GREY IN NorRTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 


[Sir George Grey (1812-98), who in his time was 
Governor of South Australia, Premier and Governor of 
New Zealand, and Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Cape of Good Hope, was one of the greatest of our 
colonial administrators. His long life of wise govern- 
ment in the outlying limbs of empire and of explorations 
and discoveries seems almost to span the whole period 
between the time when Australasia was a mere settlers’ 
tract, sparsely inhabited, and as to its greater part un- 
known, and the present time when it can boast some of the 
noblest cities in the world. To read his carefully com- 
piled Journals of Discovery in North-West and Western 
Australia (1841) is to experience a sense of something 
at once very early Victorian and yet reaching out towards 
the present ; and it is from this work that the following 
chapter (abridged) on Hanover Bay and its vicinity is 
taken. Broadly, Grey’s explorations covered the dis- 
tricts lying between Swan River and Shark’s Bay, in- 
cluding the intertropical districts of the north-west 
coasts, extensive regions which probably had never 
before been traversed by civilized man.] 


I STARTED in the evening, accompanied by Corporal 
John Coles and Private R. Mustard, both of the Corps 
of Royal Sappers and Miners, and, for a short distance, 
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by two or three others of the party from the camp. 
We moved up the ravine in which we were encamped 
in a nearly due south direction, and, after following 
this course about a mile, turned up a branch ravine to 
the left, bearing 87° from the north. 

The romantic scenery of this narrow glen could not 
be surpassed. Its width, at bottom, was not more 
than forty or fifty feet ; on each side rose cliffs of 
sandstone between three and four hundred feet high, 
and nearly perpendicular; lofty paper-bark trees 
grew here and there, and down the middle ran a 
beautiful stream of clear, cool water which now 
gushed along, a murmuring mountain torrent, and 
anon formed a series of small cascades. As we 
ascended higher the width contracted, the paper-bark 
trees disappeared, and the bottom of the valley be- 
came thickly wooded with wild nutmeg and other 
fragrant trees. Cockatoos soared, with hoarse screams, 
above us; many-coloured parrakeets darted away, 
filling the woods with their playful cries; and the 
large white pigeons, which feed on the wild nutmegs, 
cooed loudly to their mates, and battered the boughs 
with their wings as they flew away. 

The spot I chose to halt at for the night was at the 
foot of a lofty precipice of rocks, from which a spring 
‘gushed forth. Those who had accompanied us from 
the camp now returned, leaving me and the two 
soldiers alone, and about to penetrate some distance 
into an utterly unknown country. We were each 
provided with ten days’ provisions, and, confident in 
the steadiness and courage of my men, I had not the 


The party —Sir George Grey was at this time (1837) a captain in 
the 83rd Foot. His expedition was conducted under Government 
authority, and his party included three soldiers of the Corps of 
Sappers and Miners (now Royal Engineers), two sailors and others, 
besides Lieutenant Lushington and two surgeons. 

Cockatoos.—This elegant bird, it is almost superfluous to mention, 
is the bane of the selector, or ‘‘ cockatoo farmer,” as the modern 
settlers under the Land Acts are dubbed. 
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slightest anxiety, feeling that as long as we maintained 
a cool and determined bearing the natives would 
make no attacks upon us that we could not repel. 

We soon erected a little hut of bark, then kindled a 
fire and cooked our supper, consisting of tea and two 
white pigeons which we had shot ; and by the time 
our repast was finished it was nearly dark. My com- 
panions lay down to sleep ; I remained up for a short 
time, to think alone in the wilderness, and then fol- 
lowed their example. 

At break of day we were again upon our route, 
which lay up the valley we had slept in; but as each 
of us carried ten days’ provisions and a day’s water, 
besides our arms, the progress we made in a tropical 
climate when thus laden was necessarily slow and 
laborious ; but the beauty of the landscape, and the 
solicitude we all felt to see more of this unexplored 
land, cheered us on. 

Having at length reached the table-land which this 
valley drained, we found ourselves in the midst of a 
forest differing widely from anything we had before 
seen. The soil beneath our feet was sandy and 
thickly clothed with spinifex (a prickly grass), which, 
in spite of our thick trousers, slightly but continually 
wounded our legs. The trees were lofty, and some of 
them of considerable circumference, but the trunks of 
all were charred and blackened by constant fires. This 
circumstance, and their slight and thin, yet strikingly 
graceful foliage, gave them a most picturesque ap- 
pearance. 

Every here and there in the wood rose lofty and 
isolated pinnacles of sandstone rock, fantastic in form 


Cool and determined bearing.—The Australian aboriginal has never 
shown the qualities of a fighting man. Experiences similar to those 
of Sir George Grey are recorded by all the earlier explorers. One 
shot, fired in the air, generally suffices to send the aboriginals in 
headlong retreat. 

Spinifex.—See note, page 172. 
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and frequently overgrown with graceful creeping and 
climbing plants, which imparted to them something 
of mystery and elegance. In other parts rose the 
gigantic ant-hills—so much spoken of by former 
visitors to these shores—and in the distance we saw 
occasionally the forms of the timid kangaroos, who 
stole fearfully away from the unknown disturbers of 
their solitude. 

But when we arrived at the extremity of the table- 
land I felt somewhat disappointed at beholding a deep 
narrow ravine at my feet, precisely resembling in 
character the one we had left, and beyond this a second 
sandstone range, wooded as that on which we stood. 
In about half an hour we gained the bottom of the 
ravine and found that a rapid stream ran through it, 
which, being the first we had discovered, I named the 
Lushington, after the father of my associate in this 
expedition, and in accordance with a determination I 
had made before starting. 

We here remarked a very curious circumstance. 
Several acres of land on this elevated position were 
nearly covered with lofty isolated sandstone pillars of 
the most grotesque and fantastic shapes, from which 
the imagination might easily have pictured to itself 
forms equally singular and amusing. In one place 

“was a regular unroofed aisle, with a row of massive 
pillars on each side, and in another there stood upon 
a pedestal what appeared to be the legs of an ancient 
statue, from which the body had been knocked away. 

Some of these time-worn columns were covered with 
sweet-smelling creepers, while their bases were con- 
cealed by a dense vegetation, which added much to 
their very singular appearance. The height of two 
or three which I measured was upwards of forty feet, 
and as the tops of all of them were nearly upon the 
same level, that of the surrounding country must at 
one period have been as high as their present summits, 
probably much higher. 
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I subsequently, during the season of the heavy 
rains, remarked the usual character of the mountain 
streams to be that they rose at the foot of some little 
elevation, which stood upon a lofty table-land com- 
posed of sandstone, then flowed in a sandy bed for a 
short distance, and afterwards mysteriously sank in 
the cracks and crevices made in the rocks from 
atmospheric influences, and did not again reappear 
until they had reached the foot of the precipice which 
terminated the table-land whence they sprang ; here 
they came foaming out in a rapid stream, which had 
undoubtedly worked strange havoc in the porous sand- 
stone rocks among which it held its subterraneous 
course. What the amount of sand annually carried 
down from the north-western portion of Australia into 
the ocean may be we have no means whatever of 
ascertaining ; that it is sufficient to form beds of sand 
of very great magnitude is attested by the existence 
of numerous and extensive sandbanks all along the 
coast. One single heavy tropical shower of only a 
few hours’ duration washed down, over a plot of 
ground which was planted with barley, a bed of sand 
nearly five inches deep, which the succeeding showers 
again swept off, carrying it farther upon its way to- 
wards the sea. 

Just as we turned out this morning (30th December) 
a large kangaroo came close to us to drink at a water- 
hole. The effect, as it stole along through the thick 
bushes in the morning twilight, was very striking. 
I could not succeed in getting a shot at it, but as I was 
determined to have a meat breakfast, I desired Mus- 
tard to cook the crane ; the rats, however, had eaten 
the greater part of it. We therefore at once moved 
on, and after travelling four miles in a south-easterly 
direction, over good land, we reached a valley the 
largest and best I had yet seen, containing trees and 
birds such as we had not before met with ; kangaroos 
were more plentiful, and, for the first time, we saw the 
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opossum. The valley was more than a mile in width 
at the point where we first made it, and we had but 
just time to cross it and to gain the partial shelter of 
some rocks, when heavy rain again set in. We could 
keep no fire, and, being soon wet through, passed a 
wretched night. 

(December 21.) We all to-day began to feel the 
want of food ; since Sunday night we had subsisted 
on nothing but rice and tea, and only in very small 
quantities at a time, as the heavy rain had materially 
interrupted our cooking. As there was plenty of 
game in this valley I determined to halt for a day, 
previously to my return to the party, for the double 
purpose of exploring the valley and of shooting game. 

The large bird which was most abundant here was 
the Cuculus Phasianus or Pheasant Cuckoo. This day 
I found plenty of these birds in a cover of long dry 
grass and bushes, about half my height. From this 
kind of ground I descended to deep lagoons in the 
bottoms, with rushes, reeds, and dense tropical vege- 
tation around them, amongst which the bamboo and 
pandanus bore a conspicuous figure ; as I beat this 
cover the pheasants, with their whirring noise, rose on 
all sides of me, and my “ Westley Richards ”’ was kept 
in constant operation. I never enjoyed a better day’s 
pheasant shooting in any preserve in England ; and I 
may here remark that North-Western Australia is as 
good a country for sport in the shooting way as I am 
acquainted with, whilst for every kind of sport, except 
wild fowl shooting, the Southern part of Australia is 
the worst country in the world. 

Having emptied my bag I started again to com- 
mence the exploration of the valley we were in. It 
sloped first in a north-easterly and then in a nearly 
easterly direction ; the river that ran through it was 


Pandanus.—tThe fibres of the leaves of this jungly growth are 
made into sugar bags, and the floral leaves, raw or boiled, are eaten 
in India and by the Mascarene Islanders. 
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in some places almost dry, or was rather a chain of 
large ponds than a river, several of these ponds being 
more than a hundred yards across. I followed the 
valley down for about five miles in the direction of 
Prince Regent’s River, and found, to my surprise, that 
this part was by no means thinly inhabited by natives ; 
still, as none of the traces I had yet seen were very 
recent, I trusted that we should not fall in with any 
considerable body. 

At length, however, I came upon a spot which a 
number of them appeared to have quitted only an 
hour or two before, and where they had been sitting 
under a large tree at the edge of one of these ponds ; 
their recent fire had been first slacked with water, and 
sand then thrown over it. I knew, therefore, that 
they had been disturbed, and most probably by my 
gun; but not before they had made a hearty 
meal of roasted fresh-water muscles (unios), and 
nuts of a kind which grew on a large shady tree 
in pods, like a tamarind pod, the kernel being con- 
tained in a shell of which each pod held several, and 
the fruit tasting exactly like filberts. The spot was 
admirably suited for their purpose; their bark beds 
were placed under the shelter of this tree, and 
only a few yards distant from the pond, which con- 
tained abundance of large unios. I sat down under 
the nut tree to consider what was my best plan to 
adopt. From the signs around us the natives were 
evidently much more numerous than I had expected. 
I returned, therefore, to the party, and having made 
our dinner from pheasant-soup and birds which had 
been first split in two and then nicely roasted on 
the ashes, we commenced our journey homewards, 
cautiously and circumspectly, that we might run no 
risk of being surprised. 

(December 22.) After passing a wretched and un- 
comfortable night we started before dawn, pursuing a 
direction about W. by N., and passed one of the open- 
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ings from Prince Regent’s River laid down in Captain 
King’s chart, and there left without a termination, 
which I had thus an opportunity of fixing. Having 
completed about six miles I halted for breakfast. 
No signs whatever of the natives had been again seen ; 
this restored my confidence, and as the sun was 
intensely hot, and we were much fatigued, we lay 
about in rather a careless and imprudent way. For- 
tunately, the gathering clouds prognosticated that we 
should soon have rain ; and, as we could get no good 
shelter where we were, [ ordered the men to move on. 
We had just gained the top of the range when a 
violent storm of rain overtook us; I, therefore, 
doubled back about a hundred yards to the left of our 
former track, to gain some rocks forming a portion of 
a detached group upon a table-land, and which I had 
observed as we passed them. 

Scarcely had we reached these rocks and sheltered 
ourselves under the overhanging projections, when I 
saw a savage advancing with a spear in his right hand 
and a bundle of similar weapons in his left ; he was 
followed by a party of thirteen others, and with them 
was a small dog, not of the kind common to this 
country. The men were curiously painted for war, 
red being the predominant colour, and each man 
‘carried several spears, a throwing-stick, and a club. 
Their chief was in front, and distinguished by his hair 
being of a dark red colour from some composition with 
which it was smeared, and the others followed him 
close, noiselessly, and with stealthy pace, one by one, 
whilst he, crouching almost to the earth, pricked off 
our trail. 

We remained concealed and motionless until they 
had all passed, but the moment they came to where we 
had turned off, they discovered our retreat, and raised 
loud shouts of triumph, as, forming themselves into 
a semi-circle, they advanced upon us, brandishing 
their spears, and bounding from rock to rock. It was 
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in vain that I made friendly signs and gestures ; they 
still closed upon us ; and to my surprise I heard their 
war-cry answered by a party who were coming over 
the high rocks in our rear, which I had flattered myself 
protected us in that direction. 

Our situation was now so critical that I was com- 
pelled to assume a hostile attitude. I therefore 
shouted in answer to their cries, and desiring the men 
to fire one at a time, if I gave the word, I advanced 
rapidly, at the same time firing one barrel over their 
heads. This had the desired effect. With the excep- 
tion of one more resolute than the rest, they fled on 
all sides, and he, finding his efforts unavailing, soon 
followed their example. 


KANGAROO-HUNTING EIGHTY 
YEARS AGO 


AESTHETIC ASPECTS OF SAVAGERY 


(Captain (afterwards Sir) George Grey’s graphic de- 
scription of kangaroo hunting is the earliest authentic 
account, in any detail, of this characteristic occupation 
of the Australian native. With an eye to the sublime 
even in savage man, Grey draws a simple yet wonderfully 
effective pen-picture of the aboriginal Nimrod, all a-quiver 
with the eagerness of the chase, now darting noiselessly 
forward, now stock-still, like some ebon figure of the 
fancy, and always approaching with inexorable pre- 
cision on his equally wary quarry. Nor is there in his 
description anything imaginary, of the kind one reads 
about desert tribes in novels written by people who have 
never been among them; for Sir George Grey, who had 
lived among the natives and knew them well by 1841, 
was still among them in 1898, by which time he had 
lived to see their approaching extinction.] 


THE natives nearly always carry the whole of their 
worldly property about with them, and the Australian 
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hunter is thus equipped—Round his middle is wound, 
in many folds, a cord spun from the fur of the opossum, 
which forms a warm, soft, and elastic belt of an inch 
in thickness, in which are stuck his hatchet, his kiley, 
or boomerang, and a short heavy stick to throw at the 
smaller animals. His hatchet is so ingeniously placed 
that the head of it rests exactly on the centre of his 
back, whilst its thin short handle descends along the 
backbone. In his hand he carries his throwing-stick, 
and several spears, headed in two or three different 
manners, so that they are equallyradapted to war or 
the chase. 

These weapons, although apparently so simple, are 
admirably adapted for the purposes they are intended 
to serve : the spear when projected from the throwing- 
stick, forms as effectual a weapon as the bow and 
arrow, whilst at the same time it is much less liable 
to be injured, and it possesses, over the bow and arrow, 
the advantage of being useful to poke out kangaroo 
rats and opossums from hollow trees, to knock gum 
from high branches, to pull down the cones from the 
banksia trees, and for many other purposes. 

The hatchet is used to cut up the larger kinds of 
game, and to make holes in the trees the owner is 
about to climb. The kiley is thrown into flights 
of wild fowl and cockatoos, and with the dow-uk, a 
short heavy stick, they knock over the smaller kinds 
of game, much in the same manner that poachers do 
hares and rabbits in England. 

Thus equipped, the father of the family stalks forth, 
and at a respectful distance behind him follow the 
women, a long thick stick, the point of which has been 
hardened in the fire, is in each of their hands, a child 
or two fixed in their bags or upon their shoulders, and 
in the deep recesses of their mysterious bags they 
carry, moreover, sundry articles which constitute the 
wealth of the Australian savage. These are, however, 
worthy of a particular enumeration, as this will make 
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plain the domestic economy of one of these barbarian 
households. 

The contents of a native woman’s bag are: A flat 
stone to pound roots with ; earth to mix with the 
pounded roots; quartz for the purpose of making 
spears and knives; stones for hatchets ; prepared 
cakes of gum, to make and mend weapons and im- 
plements ; kangaroo sinews to make spears and sew 
with ; needles made of the shin bones of kangaroos, 
with which they sew their cloaks, bags, etc. ; opossum 
hair to be spun into waist-belts ; shavings of kangaroo 
skins to polish spears, etc., the shell of a species of 
muscle to cut hair, etc., with; native knives; a 
native hatchet ; pipeclay ; red ochre, or burnt clay ; 
yellow ochre ; a piece of paper bark to carry water in ; 
waistbands, and spare ornaments ; pieces of quartz, 
which the native doctors have extracted from their 
patients, and thus cured them from diseases—these 
they preserve as carefully as Europeans do relics ; 
banksia cones, or pieces of a dry white species of 
fungus, to kindle fire with rapidly, and to convey it 
from place to place; grease; the spare weapons of 
their husbands; the roots, etc., collected during the 
day. Skins not yet prepared for cloaks are generally 
carried between the bag and the back, so as to form 
a sort of cushion for the bag to rest on. 

In general each woman carries a lighted fire-stick, 
or brand, under her cloak and in her hand. 

Imagining several parties of this kind, headed by 
one of the young men, to be moving through the ' 
woods, let us follow them, and watch their mode of 
procuring and cooking their different varieties of food. 

The moment an Australian savage commences his 
day’s hunting, his whole manner and appearance 


Banksia cones.—Otherwise the honeysuckle tree, many species of 
which have now long been cultivated in England. They are scattered 
all over Australia, and were so named by Linneus after Sir Joseph 
Banks, the celebrated naturalist of Captain Cook’s expeditions. 
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undergo a wondrous change; his eyes, before heavy 
and listless, brighten up, and are never for a moment 
fixed on one object ; his gait and movements, which 
were indolent and slow, become quick and restless, yet 
noiseless ; he moves along with a rapid, stealthy pace, 
his glance roving from side to side in a vigilant, uneasy 
manner, arising from his eagerness to detect signs of 
game, and his fears of hidden foes. The earth, the 
water, the trees, the skies, each are in turn subjected 
to a rigid scrutiny, and from the most insignificant 
circumstances he deduces omens—his head is held 
erect, and his progress is uncertain, in a moment his 
pace is checked, he stands in precisely the position of 
motion as‘if suddenly transfixed, nothing about him 
stirs but his eyes, they glance uneasily from side to 
side, whilst the head and every muscle seem immov- 
able ; but the white eye-balls may be seen in rapid 
motion, whilst all his faculties are concentrated, and 
his whole soul is absorbed in the senses of sight and 
hearing. His wives, who are at some distance behind 
him, the moment they see him assume this attitude, 
fall to the ground as if they had been shot; their 
children cower by them, and their little faces express 
an earnestness and anxiousness which is far beyond 
their years ; at length a suppressed whistle is given 
by one of the women, which denotes that she sees a 
kangaroo near her husband ; all is again silence and 
quietude, and an unpractised European would ride 
within a few yards of the group, and not perceive a 
living thing. 

Looking about a hundred yards to the right of the 
native you will see a kangaroo erect upon its hind legs, 
and supported by its tail; it is reared to its utmost 
height, so that its head is between five and six feet 
above the ground—its short fore-paws hang by its 
side, its ears are pointed, it is listening as carefully as 
the native, and you see a little head peering out from 
its pouch, to inquire what has alarmed its mother ; but 
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the native moves not, you cannot tell whether it is a 
human being or the charred trunk of a burnt tree 
which is before you, and for several minutes the whole 
group preserve their relative positions ; at length the 
kangaroo becomes reassured, drops upon its fore-paws, 
gives an awkward leap or two and goes on feeding. 
Meantime the native moves not until the kangaroo, 
having two or three times resumed the attitude of 
listening, and having like a monkey scratched its side 
with its fore-paw, at length once more abandons itself 
in perfect security to its feed, and playfully smells 
and rubs its little one. Now the watchful savage, 
keeping his body unmoved, fixes the spear first in the 
throwing-stick, and then raises his arms in the attitude 
of throwing, from which they are never again moved 
until the kangaroo dies or runs away ; his spear being 
properly secured, he advances slowly and stealthily 
towards his prey, no part moving but his legs ; when- 
ever the kangaroo looks round, he stands motionless 
in the position he is in when it first raises its head, 
until the animal, again assured of its safety, gives a 
skip or two and goes on feeding ; again the native 
advances, and this scene is repeated many times, until 
the whistling spear penetrates the devoted animal ; 
then the wood rings with shouts ; women and children 
all join pell-mell in the chase ; the kangaroo, weak 
from the loss of blood, and embarrassed by the long 
spear which catches in the brushwood as it flies, at 
length turns on its pursuers, and to secure its rear 
places its back against a tree, preparing at the same 
time to rend open the breast and entrails of its pursuer, 
by seizing him in its fore-paws, and kicking with its 
hind legs and claws ; but the wily native keeps clear | 
of so murderous an embrace, and from the distance of 
a few yards throws spears into its breast, until the 
exhausted animal falls, and is then soon dispatched. 
The chase of the kangaroo conducted by a number 
of natives is a much more lively and noisy affair, but it: 
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is not nearly so interesting. When a single native 
hunts, you see the whole energy and perseverance of 
which a savage is capable called forth, and his graceful 
movements, cautious advance, the air of quietude and 
repose which pervade his frame when his prey is 
alarmed, all involuntarily call forth your admiration, 
and compel you to murmur to yourself, “‘ How beauti- 
ful, how very beautiful.” But where a party hunt 
there is more bustle and animation in the scene ; and 
this kind of hunting is called “‘ Yowart-a-kaipoon,” or 
kangaroo surrounding. The animals which are to be 
killed by a party who proceed for this purpose are 
either surprised in a thick bushy place, where they 
have retired to lie down in the heat of the day, or else 
in an open plain ; in the former case they are tracked 
down to their retreat, and the party then encircling it 
first ascertain that they have not quitted it ; as each 
native takes up his position he gives a low whistle, and 
when the blockade is completed they fire the bushes ; 
the frighted animals now fly from the flames in the 
direction of the open plains; but no sooner do they 
reach the outskirts of the wood, than the bushes are 
fired in the direction in which they are running, and 
they are driven back by loud calls and terrific cries, 
which augment their terror, and they run wildly 
about ; until, becoming maddened by fear, they make 
a rush through the midst of their enemies, who allow 
but few of their victims to escape. 

When kangaroos are surrounded upon a plain, the 
point generally chosen is an open bottom surrounded 
by a wood ; each native has his position assigned him 
by some of the elder ones, and a great deal of art and 
caution are sometimes required to gain it; for this 
end they avail themselves of every inequality of the 
ground, of every bush, of every shrub, and as there 
are so many witnesses of their skill and cunning, they 
put forth all their art to approach as near the kangaroos 
as possible without disturbing them, and thus the 
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circle narrows in around the unconscious animals, till 
at last some one of them becomes alarmed, and bounds 
away, but ere it has proceeded many yards, its flight 
is arrested by a savage with fearful yells ; terrified it 
sits down with its frightened comrades to look for a 
means of escape, but armed natives brandishing their 
spears and raising loud cries come running in upon 
them from every side; and ere the animals have 
recovered the first moments of terror and surprise, 
a slaughter has already commenced, which seldom 
terminates before the greater number of them have 
fallen. 

These great public hunts or battues are conducted 
under certain rules. The proprietor of the land must 
have invited the other natives, and must be present 
himself, for should these regulations be violated, a 
very bloody fight is certain to take place. The first 
spear which strikes a kangaroo determines whose pro- 
perty the dead animal is to be; it being no matter 
how slight the wound may have been ;_ even if a boy 
threw the spear the rule holds good, and if the animal 
killed is one which by their laws a boy is not allowed to 
eat, then his right passes on to his father, or eldest 
male relation. The cries of the hunters, as they ring 
through the ancient woods, are very expressive and 
beautiful, each different intonation belonging to a 
particular period of the hunt—and what renders them 
peculiarly effective is that, instead of beginning as we 
always do with a soft aspiration, as in Hollo, Ho, etc., 
their cries always commence with a harsh sound, as 
Kau; and this circumstance enables them to talk at 
a great distance so as to be perfectly intelligible to one 
another. Sometimes in deep-wooded valleys I have 
heard gentle fairy-like sounds coming down from the 


Proprietorv.—Presumably a settler. Nowhere else in Australian 
annals, prior to 1841, do we read anything of land tenure by the 
blacks; on the contrary, they are universally described as houseless 
and nomadic. 
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heights, and rendered so soft and sweet by distance 
that one might readilv have fancied them to be super- 
natural, yet the natives with me readily understood 
them, and shouted back their reply ; this harsh com- 
mencement of their shout gives one also a terrible 
start when surprised in a murderous attack. 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL SONGS 


[No one knew Australia better than Sir George Grey, 
the famous Governor of South Australia, and if, in the 
course of his travels over its unknown regions, he suffered 
great hardships and ran grave risks, at least he reaped his 
reward in the shape of the most interesting and extensive 
information. There exists, probably, no other effort 
comparable to his, for example, in the description of 
aboriginal poetry or chants; nor was there any other 
authoritative writer who was so early in the field with 
such an account. The following is an abridgment of a 
chapter from his Journals (1841).] 


LIKE all other savage races, the natives of Western 
Australia are very fond of singing and dancing ; toa 
sulky old native his song is what a quid of tobacco is 
toasailor. Is he angry, he sings ; is he glad, he sings ; 
is he hungry, he sings ; if he is full, provided he is not 
so full as to be in a state of stupor, he sings more 
lustily than ever ; and it is the peculiar character of 
their songs which renders them under all circumstances 
so solacing to them. The songs are short, containing 
generally only one or two ideas, and are constantly 
repeated over and over again in a manner doubtless 
grating to the untutored ear of a European, but to one 
skilled in Australian music, lulling and harmonious in 
the extreme, and producing much the same effect as 
the singing of a nurse does upon a child. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the character of 
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these people than their songs. In England, an elderly 
gentleman, who has been at all put out of his way by 
encroachments and trespasses upon his property, sits 
over his fire in the evening, sipping his port, and 
brooding over vengeance by means of the law; but 
the law is tortuous, expensive, and uncertain ; his 
revenge is very distant from him ; under these circum- 
stances the more the elderly gentleman talks the more 
irate he becomes. Very different is the conduct of the 
elderly Australian gentleman. He comes to his hut 
at night in a towering passion, tucks his legs under 
him, and seats himself upon his heels before the fire ; 
he calls to his wife for pieces of quartz, and some dried 
kangaroo sinews, then forthwith begins sharpening 
and polishing his spears, and whilst thus occupied 
sings to himseli :— 

Tll spear his liver, 

I'll spear his lights, 

T’ll spear his heart, 

Tl spear his thigh, 

Etc., €te.; ete. 


After a while he pauses and examines the point he 
has been working at ; it is very sharp, and he gives a 
grunt of satisfaction. His wives now chime in :— 


The wooden-headed, 
Bandy-legged, 

Thin-thighed fellows— 
The bone-rumped, 
Long-shinned 

Thin-thighed fellows. 


The old gentleman looks rather more murderous, 
but withal more pleasant, and as he begins to sharpen 
his second spear, he chants out :— 


T'll spear their liver, 
Vl spear their bowels, 
I'll spear their hearts, 
Ill spear their loins. 
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As he warms on the subject he ships his spear in the 
throwing-stick, quivers it in the air, and imitates 
rapidly the adventures of the fight of the coming day ; 
then the recollections of the deeds of his youth rush 
through his mind; he changes his measure to a sort 
of recitative, and commences an account of some cele- 
brated fray of by-gone times ; the children and young 
men crowd round from the neighbouring huts, the old 
gentleman becomes more and more vociferous,—first 
he sticks his spear point under his arm, and lies on 
his side to imitate a man dying, yet chanting away 
furiously all the time,—then he grows still more ani- 
mated, occasionally adjusting his spear with his throw- 
ing-stick, and quivering it with a peculiar grace. The 
young women now come timidly up to see what is 
going on; little flirtations take place in the back- 
ground, whereat the very elderly gentlemen with very 
young wives, whose dignity would be compromised by 
appearing to take an interest in passing events, and 
who have therefore remained seated in their own huts, 
wax jealous, and despatch their mothers and aged 
wives to look after the younger ladies. These vener- 
able females have a dread of evil spirits, and conse- 
quently will not move from the fire without carrying 
a fire-stick in their hands; the bush is now dotted 
about with these little moving points of fire, all making 
for a common centre, at which are congregated old and 
young ;—jest follows jest,—one peal of laughter rings 
close upon the heels of another,—the elderly gentleman 
is loudly applauded by the bystanders,—and having 
fairly sung the wrath out of himself, he assists in 
getting up the dances and songs, with which their 
evening terminates. 

Is a native afraid, he sings himself full of courage— 
in fact, under all circumstances, he finds aid and com- 
fort from asong. Their songs are therefore naturally 
varied in their form, but they are all concise, and 
convey in the simplest manner the most moving ideas; 
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by a song, or wild chant, composed under the excite- 
ment of the moment, the women irritate the men to 
acts of vengeance; and four or five mischievously 
inclined old women can soon stir up forty or fifty 
men to any deed of blood by means of their chants, 
which are accompanied by tears and groans, until the 
men are worked into a perfect state of frenzy. 

A true poet in Australia is highly appreciated. 
Simple as their songs appear, there are in them many 
niceties which a European cannot detect ; it is prob- 
able that what is most highly estimated by this people 
is that the cadence of the song, and the wild air to 
which it is chanted, should express well to their ideas 
the feelings and passions intended to predominate in 
the mind at the moment in which it is sung ; hence 
we find that the composition of some of these poets 
pass from family to family, and from district to district, 
until they have very probably traversed the whole 
continent ; the natives themselves having at last no 
idea of the point where they originated, or of the 
meaning of the words which they sing, successive 
changes of dialect having so altered the song that 
probably not one of the original words remains; but 
they sing sounds analogous to these, to the proper 
air. 
A family seldom make a distant friendly visit to 
other tribes but they bring back a new song or two 
with them, and these, for a time, are quite as much the 
rage as a new fashionable song in England. Occa- 
sionally the songs also bear the name of the poet who 
composed them, though this is not often the case ; 
there are, however, two or three poets in Australia 
who enjoy a great celebrity, but whether they are 
living or belonged to ancient times or whether they 
are merely imaginary beings I have never been able to 
discover. 

Their own songs are, according to their idea, the 
very perfection of harmony, rude and discordant as 
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they are to our ears ; perhaps no more extraordinary 
instance of the force of habit and diversity of taste 
than this could be advanced. A native sings joyously 
the most barbarous and savage sounds which rend 
asunder the refined ears of the European, who turns 
away in agony from the discordant noise,—while the 
surrounding natives loudly applaud, as soon as the 
singer has concluded. But should the astounded 
European endeavour to charm these wild men by one 
of his refined and elegant lays, they would laugh at it 
as a combination of silly and effeminate notes, and for 
weeks afterwards entertain their distant friends, at 
their casual meetings, by mimicking the tone and 
attitude of the white man ; an exhibition which never 
fails to draw down loud shouts of applause. 

Some of the natives are not, however, insensible to 
the charms of our music. Warrup, a native youth, 
who lived with me for several months as a servant, 
once accompanied me to an amateur theatre at Perth, 
and when the actors came forward and sang “ God 
save the Queen,” he burst into tears. He certainly 
could not have comprehended the words of the song, 
and, therefore, must have been affected by the music 
alone. 

The only accompaniment to their songs, used in the 
southern parts of the continent, is the clapping of 
hands, or the beating of a short round stick against the 
flat board with which they throw their spears. Al- 
though this appears to be so very simple an instru- 
ment, it requires some practice to beat the time 
accurately, and by young men who desire to have the 
reputation of being exquisities, this is considered to be 
a very necessary accomplishment. 

The following is a very favourite song of the natives 
to the north of Perth ; it is sung to a wild and plain- 


Their songs.—Grey points out that there is reason to believe a 
good deal of their poetry is traditional, and may date from a very 
remote epoch. 
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tive air, and relates to some action of a native, who 
lived in that part of the continent, of the name of 
Warbunga :— 


Kad-ju bar-dook, 
War-bung-a-loo, 
War-bung-a-loo. 

Kad-ju bar-dook, 
War-bung-a-loo, 
War-bung-a-loo, 
War-bung-a-loo. 


They then commence again, constantly repeating 
these words in the same order :— 


Translation. 

Thy hatchet is near thee, 
Oh Warbunga, 

Oh Warbunga. 

Thy hatchet is near thee, 
Warbunga-ho, 
Warbunga-ho, 
Warbunga-ho. 


A favourite song of the natives in the district of the 
Murray in Western Australia is :— 


Kar-ro yool, i, yool-a ! 
Kar-ro yool, i, yool-a ! 
Bic, ete, 


And these words they go on singing for an hour 
together, in the event of the absence of any of their 
relatives or friends upon a hunting or war excursion. 


Translation. 
Return hither, hither ho ! 
Return hither, hither ho ! 


The following is a good specimen of one of their 
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comic songs; it is often sung by the natives in the 
vicinity of King George’s Sound :— 


Translation. 
Oh what legs, oh what legs, 
The kangaroo-shaped fellows, 
Oh what legs, oh what legs. 
JD KORA Keer 


Nothing can awake in the breast more melancholy 
feelings than the funeral chants of these people. 
They are sung by a whole chorus of females of all 
ages, and the effect produced upon the bystanders by 
this wild music is indescribable. I will give one chant 
which I have heard sung upon several occasions,— 


(The young women sing) Kar-dang, 
(The old women sing) Mam-mul, 
Me-la nad-jo 

Nung-a-broo. 

(vepeated.) 


gav-vo 


Translation. 
My young brother, . 
My young son, ! ea 
In future shall I 
never see. 


In this chant the old and young women respectively 
sing “My young son” and “ My young brother ” ; 
the metre and rhyme are also very carefully preserved, 
and the word Kardang is evidently expressly selected 
for this purpose ; for were they speaking in prose they 
would use a term denoting eldest brother, youngest 
brother, second brother, or some similar one ;_ whilst 
I have heard the word Kardang always used in this 
chant, whether the deceased was the first, second, or 
third brother. 

The men have also certain war-chants or songs ; 
these they sing as they go walking rapidly to and fro, 
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quivering their spears in order to work themselves 
up into a passion. The following is a very common 
one :— 

Yu-do dan-na, 

Nan-do danna, 

My-eree danna, 

Etc., etc: 


Translation. 
Spear his forehead, 
Spear his breast, 
Spear his liver, 
Etc., etc. 


Thus rapidly enumerating all the parts in which 
they intend to strike their enemies. 

[Captain Grey here adds several other songs com- 
posed in different dialects, serving as examples of 
metre and style, and as specimens for comparison 
with the songs of natives of other parts of Australia. ] 

These songs give, however, no idea of the manner 
in which they chant forth their feelings. When irri- 
tated by any passionate emotions, they then pour out 
with the greatest volubility torrents of reproach, all 
in a measured cadence, and with at least the same 
number of syllables in each line, but even the rhyme 
is generally preserved. 

[The following translations of a chant of this sort 
is rendered as literally into English as the great 
difference between the languages permits. ] ' 

The reader must imagine a little hut, formed of 
sticks fixed slanting into the ground, with pieces of 
bark resting against them, so as to form a rude shelter 
from the wind ; underneath this were seated round a 
fire five persons—an old man and his four wives ; 
one of these was considerably younger than the others, 
and being a new acquisition, all but herself were 
treated with cold neglect. One of her rivals had re- 
solved not to submit patiently to this, and when she 
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saw her husband’s cloak spread to form a couch for 
the newcomer, she commenced chanting as follows, 
addressing old Weer-ang, her husband :— 


Wherefore came you, Weerang, 
In my beauty’s pride, 
Stealing cautiously, 
Like the tawny boreang, 
On an unwilling bride ? 
*Twas thus you stole me e 
From one who loved me tenderly : 
A better man he was than thee, 
Who having forced me thus to wed, 
Now so oft deserts my bed. 

Yang, yang, yang, yoh. 


Oh where is he who won 

My youthful heart, 

Who oft used to bless, 

And call me loved one ? 

You, Weerang, tore apart 

From his fond caress 

Her whom you now desert and shun ; 

Out upon thee, faithless one : 

Oh may the Boyl-yas bite and tear 

Her whom you take your bed to share. 
Yang, yang, yang, yoh. 


Wherefore does she slumber 

Upon thy breast 

Once again to-night, 

Whilst I must number 

Hours of sad unrest 

And broken plight ? 

Js it for this that I rebuke 

Young men who dare at me to look ? 
Whilst she, replete with arts and wiles, 
Dishonours you and still beguiles. 


This attack upon her character was more than the 


Boreang is the word for a male native dog. 
Boyl-ya is the native name for a sorcerer. 
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younger female could be expected to submit to ; she, 
therefore, in return chanted :— 


Oh, you lying, artful one, 

Wag away your dirty tongue ; 

I have watched your tell-tale eyes 
Beaming love without disguise : 

TPve seen young Imbat nod and wink 
Oftener, perhaps, than you may think. 


What further she might have said I know not, but 
a blow upon the head from her rival, which was given 
with the stick the women dig up the roots with, brought 
on a general engagement, and the dispute was finally 
settled by the husband beating several of his wives 
severely about the head with a hammer. 

The ferocity of the women when they are excited 
exceeds that of the men ; they deal dreadful blows at 
one another, with their long sticks, and if ever the 
husband is about to spear or beat one of his wives the 
others are certain to set on her and beat her with 
great inhumanity. 


MITCHELL’S ADVANCE TO THE 
MARANOA 


[The name of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas L. 
Mitchell, Surveyor-General of New South Wales, is well 
known in the records of Australian exploration, and it is 
from his Tvopical Australia that the following text is 
taken. His first journey was undertaken in 1831, in 
company with the botanist Cunningham, to the upper 
branches of the Darling River; but owing to the murder 
of Cunningham by natives exploration of this region was 
postponed until 1844, when Mitchell completed the work 
with the ill-fated Dr. Leichhardt. In 1845 he led his 
well-known expedition into the heart of tropical Australia 
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in search of a route from Sydney to the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. The party included Edmund Kennedy, as- 
sistant-surveyor; W. Stephenson, surgeon and naturalist; 
-and a number of prisoners of the crown “in different 
stages of privation, with whom the prospect of additional 
liberty was an incentive so powerful that no money pay- 
ment was asked by them or expected’; and an excellent 
native named Yuranigh. The resultant work added a 
store of valuable botanical and other information to the 
world’s knowledge of Australia.] 


ANxious to discover the division of the waters, I care- 
fully levelled my theodolite and swept the northern 
horizon, but found, to my surprise, that the country 
to the westward was lower than the hill on which | 
stood, and that the ridge northward with the gap in it 
was lower still, the only greater elevation visible being 
the lofty mass bearing about due north. Could this 
be all the obstruction I was prepared to open a pass 
through ? Could the hidden mystery of the division 
between the northern and southern waters be here ? 
Far in the east a river line was evident from columns 
of smoke, as well as from the termination of various 
lateral ranges between my position and the great 
mountain to the northward. Here I had found an 
interior river that would, at all events, lead north- 
“west, and this I resolved to follow. On this mountain 
there grew, in several spots, the remarkable trees I 
had first seen on Mount Abundance, some of them 
much resembling bottles, but tapering near the root. 
On descending and returning to the camp, which was 
about five miles from the hill, I found eight natives 


Mount Abundance.—Near the source of the Cogoon River, on the 
Fitzroy Downs. 

Natives —The Australian aborigines, who now number about 
120,000 (1911), are a mixed Malaysian race, the prevailing colours 
of whose skin are a few shades short of jet black. They are extremely 
superstitious, believing in demons and sorcery, and indeed their 
intelligence is of a very low order. Though presumably all the 
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who had come frankly forward to the party during my 
absence. I was very glad to see them, and gave to an 
old man a tomahawk to express my sentiments and 
welcome the strangers, for little could be understood 
by our native of their speech, or by them of his. We 
did, however, make out from them that the hill I had 
just returned from was ‘ ‘ Bindango,”’ its lesser brother 
to the westward of it ‘‘ Bindyégo,”’ and the ponds or 
creek beside which we were then encamped “ Ta- 
gando ’’—all very good sonorous names, which I was 
glad to adopt at once in my notes and map. These 
natives were coloured with iron-ochre, and had a few 
feathers of the white cockatoo in the black hair of their 
foreheads and beards. These simple decorations gave 
them a splendid holiday appearance, as savages. The 
trio who had visited us some days before were all 
thoughtful observation ; these were merry as larks, 
and their white teeth, constantly visible, shone whiter 
than even the cockatoo’s feathers on their brows and 
chins. Contrasted with our woollen-jacketed, straw- 
hatted, great-coated race, full of work and care, it 
seemed as if nature was pleased to join in the laugh at 
the expense of the sons of art. Sun never shone on a 
merrier group of mortals than these children of nature 
appeared to be. One amongst them was a fine power- 
ful fellow, whose voice sounded so strongly that it 
seemed as if his very whisper might be heard half a 
mile off. The old man remained by our fire all night ; 
the others who, as I understood, were all his sons, had 
departed about 11 p.m., having left their gins in the 
vicinity. Thermometer at sunrise, 22°; at noon, 
704; ati4 pM., 50° 7 at 0.135. 

12th May.—I took a ride in the direction where I 


tribes existing on the continent sprang from one stock, their lan- 
guages differ greatly; the presumption of a common origin is, 
however, supported by the fact that some words—for example, 
cowie or kauwwe—is the name for “‘ water’? among many tribes 
separated by the widest areas. 

Gins.—Women folk. 
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hoped to find a river flowing towards the interior, 
according to my observations at Mount Bindango. I 
rode over an open plain, or open forest country, soon 
found the dells marked by water-courses, and, at 
length, the channel of a river, with the Yarra trees. 
Following this new channel downwards a short way, 
I found the beds of the ponds moist, and seven emus, 
running from one a-head of me, first indicated the 
situation of a large pond; from which three wood- 
ducks also waddled away as I approached it. This 
water was only fifteen miles from where I had left the 
party encamped, to which I hastened back with the 
tidings of a discovery that was likely to expedite so 
much our momentous journey. Thermometer at sun- 
rise, 30°; at noon, 81°; at 4 p.m., 59°; at 9, 52°— 
with wet bulb, 51°. Height above the sea, 1,168 feet. 

13th May.—I buried a letter here for Mr. Kennedy. 
This day the party crossed the dividing ground, which 
1 found to be elevated only 1,563 feet above the sea, 
and consisting, as already stated, of fine open grassy 
downs, sprinkled with A cacia pendula and other shrubs. 
One or two knolls projected, however, and resembled 
islands in a sea of grass. I rode to one and found it 
consisted wholly of trap-rock in nodules. This was 
the first trap I had seen during the journey beyond the 
Barwan, and from their aspect I thought that other 
minor features of the mountains Bindango and Bind- 
yégo, which I had not leisure to examine then, also 
consisted of this rock. The little knoll I did visit was 
about one hundred yards in diameter at its base on 
the plains, and was covered with trees wholly different 
from those in the adjacent forest—namely, Callitris 
pyramidalis, Eucalyptus (Iron-bark species), etc. We 
next descended to a separate system of drainage, 
apparently falling to the north-west. Instead of fol- 


Kennedy.—It may be noted here that Kennedy perished a year 
later, at the hands of natives, while engaged in exploring the Cape 
York Peninsula. 
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lowing rivers upwards, as we had hitherto been doing, 
and finding them grow less, or taking a tributary for a 
main channel, we were now to follow one downwards, 
with the prospect of finding it to increase as we pro- 
ceeded. ‘The relief from the constant apprehension of 
not falling in with water was great, as each day’s 
journey was likely to show additional tributaries to 
our new-found river, and, of course, to augment the 
supply. The old native at Tagando had pointed 
much to the north-west, frequently repeating the 
word ‘“‘ Maranoa’’; whether that was, or what was, 
the name of this river remained to be ascertained. 
A sweet breeze from the N.W. met us as we descended 
the slopes, and thus it was that white men first passed 
in that direction, “‘ Al nacimiento de la especeria.” 
Thermometer; at sunrise, 26°; at noon, 75°; at 
A4p.m.,64°; at9, 43°. Height of camp above the sea, 
1,226 feet. 

14th May.—The left bank of the river being rather 
steep and broken, I crossed it, determined to pursue a 
N.W. course, so long as I found the country open, 
thinking I might easily fall in with the river about the 
time I wished to encamp, believing its course would be 
towards the gap. We passed through some scrub, 
but chiefly over good forest land. When we had 
travelled on about ten miles, I saw hills nearly clear 
of wood before me, and halted the party while I went 
forward to look at the country in that direction. I 
soon overlooked a deep dell, full of the richest grass, 
and wooded like a park. The fall of the enclosing 
ranges showed me, however, that our river might be 
farther westward than I had thought at all likely. On 
returning to the party I found they had been called to 
by natives in our rear, one of whom was formally 
seated in advance, prepared for a ceremonious inter- 
view; and I accordingly went forward to him with 


Al nacimiento, etc.—To the region where spices grew. 
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the green bough, and accompanied by Yuranigh. We 
found him in a profuse perspiration about the chest 
(from terror, which was not, however, obvious in his 
manner), and that he had nothing at all to say to us 
after all; indeed, his language was wholly unintelli- 
gible to my native, who, moreover, apprised me that 
he was the big bully from the tribe at our former en- 
campment, then distant some twenty-five miles. He 
handled my hat, asked for my watch, my compass, 
and was about to examine my pockets when Yuranigh 
desired him to desist in a tone that convinced him 
that we were not quite at his mercy. I thought he 
said that the river was called the ‘ Amby,” and 
something about the “ Culgoa!” It then for the 
first time occurred to me, from a gesture of this man’s 
arm, that this might be only a tributary to the Culgoa 
after all. We bade him adieu as civilly as we could, 
but he hung upon our rear for a mile or two, and I 
perceived that he had brought with him his whole 
tribe after us. Nothing more unfortunate can befall 
an explorer than to be followed by a wild tribe like 
this, as I had experienced in former journeys. The 
gift of the tomahawk had done all this mischief, and 
how it would end was a thought which caused me 
some anxiety. The tall savage had set his heart upon 
our goods and chattels, and it was not in human nature 
for him to desist from his aggressive purpose if we 
could not, in some way, contrive to check the pursuit. 
I knew instinctively, by the first sound of a loud 
whisper of his at Tagando at night, near our tents, 
that there was no music in this man’s soul. We soon 
arrived at a ridge of ferruginous sandstone, whereof 
the strike tended S.S.W., and the dip was to the east- 
ward. A gradual ascent brought us to the verge of a 
low ridge, which was steep towards the N.W., and a 
rocky knoll (of red sandstone) afforded me a view of 
the gap I had seen from Bindango and hills about it. 
I perceived, with great disappointment, that the 
(2,515) 4 
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structure of the country was not according to my 
anticipations. The river course seemed marked out 
py plains far to the south-west, and all the valleys and 
watercourses fell from the gap in that direction, and 
not fo the gap. Still the country about that opening 
looked very inviting. Picturesque hills, clothed with 
grass and open forest, especially'on their summits, and 
dells between them, yellow or red with rich ripe grass, 
indicated a spot of the finest description ; and through 
the gap lay my destined line of route to the north- 
west, river or no river. Just then, however, we 
wanted water, but on following a little channel about 
a mile downwards, we found in it a spacious pond, and 
encamped. I rode three miles farther down this 
channel, which there turned southward, so that I 
despaired of my newly discovered river Amby being 
of any further utility now ; but I was almost con- 
vinced that it would have brought me into this very 
country had I come round by Fort Bourke. Latitude, 
26° 178” S. Thermometer at sunrise, 35°; at 4 p.m., 
80°; at7p.m., 71°; atg, 48°. Height above the sea, 
1,150 feet. 

15th May.—My servant Brown drew my attention, 
early this morning, to natives occasionally peeping at 
us from a hill overlooking our camp. Some time after, I 
perceived a figure, resembling a large black quadruped, 
with head erect like a lion, prowling about amongst 
the long grass beside my after breakfast tree. Taking 
my glass, I recognized the identical big savage of 
yesterday. 

Hamlet might here have exclaimed :— 


‘“* What a piece of work is man ! 
... how infinite in faculties ! 
In form and action how like a quadruped ! 
In apprehension, how like a devil !”” 


Brown.—Anthony Brown, who was the tent-keeper of the ex- 
pedition, was not one of the Crown prisoners. 
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There the fate of Mr. Darke doubtless awaited me, 
and this was to be the result of my spontaneous gift 
of a tomahawk to the old man! This savage had 
evidently been watching us all night, and his party 
were concealed behind the hill. Our only remaining 
little dog, Procyon, had been very restless during the 
night, when these people were, probably, drinking at 
the pond near us. My rifle (fortunately I now think) 
was in the case, but I fired a carbine so that the 
fellow should hear the bullet whistle near him into 
the long grass; and at the same time shouted, ex- 
pressive of my disgust at his conduct, making the men 
join in a loud jeering cheer as he galloped off, still on 
all-fours, towards his camp. My horse was standing 
saddled for a ride of reconnaissance in a different 
direction, and, as it was not desirable that these people 
should know either where I went or even that I was 
absent, I took this opportunity of frightening them 
away from our rear, and covering my ride the other 
way. With this intention I immediately mounted, 
rode first to the tree, with my rifle in hand, and, 
accompanied by one of the men and Yuranigh, both 
mounted, I next examined their camp behind the hill, 
whence I found that a great number had just retired, 
leaving even their opossums still roasting on the fire— 
they having, in a very brief interval, by rapid strides, 
retired to a considerable distance, where I heard their 
shouts in the woods, calling their gins together for a 
precipitate retreat, aware that we were now justly 
offended. I then set out, passing behind some hills, on 
the opposite side of cur camp, and proceeded with the 
business of the day, through woods in an opposite 
direction. 


Darke.—A member of a former expedition, who was killed by 
natives. 
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THE MAORI KINGDOM 


New ZEALAND IN 1860 


[The episode (to dignify it with no more grandiose 
name) of the setting up by the Maoris in 1857 of a 
Maori king by way of unifying the tribes with a view 
to expelling the white man, forms an interesting but 
pathetic chapter in the history of New Zealand. At this 
time our Colonial, as distinct from the Imperial, Govern- 
ment, had not long existed, but it had already contrived, 
by votes of money and by well-conceived legislation, to 
show much solicitude for the welfare of the natives; aud 
as between Maori and settler there had been harmony 
and mutual esteem. But our efforts were futile, for the 
caution and timidity of our Colonial Government’s policy 
resulted in the position that we had either to plunge the 
colony into a war of races or give up the right to govern. 
Soon after the arrival of Sir George Grey as Governor in 
1861, it became obvious that a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty was out of the question ; and the outcome of our 
fear of trenching on native independence was the Maori 
war of 1862. The following account of the Maori king- 
dom is from The Maori King, or the Story of Our Quarrel 
with the Natives of New Zealand, by J. E. Gorst, who was 
made Commissioner of the Waikato District of New 
Zealand in 1861.] 


Stnce the introduction of Christianity mto New 
Zealand, the political condition of the Maoris has 
progressively become more and more democratic. 
The traditional power of the chief, derived from 
heathen superstition, is now altogether gone. Men 
like Wiremu Tamihana and Rewi Maniapoto have, 


Wiremu Tamihana.—Chief of the Ngatihana tribe, and called 
William Thompson by the Europeans. After the death of King 
Potatau he was gonsidered the greatest man in Waikato, 

Rewi.—Chief of Ngatimaniapoto. He represented the more 
decadent influence in Maori affairs, and there was ever a feud 
between him and Tamihana. The latter, a most enlightened man, 
strove to prevent a quarrel between the Maoris and the European 
settlers. Rewi strove to promote a fresh struggle. 
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indeed, the title of Chief, and their abilities have 
gained them respect and influence, both in their own 
tribes and among strangers; but these men only 
execute the will of the people and do not guide it. 
In all their plans they have to consider what their 
tribes will think and say, and when their own opinion 
differs from that of the multitude, the former has to 
give way. Popular passions are too strong for them ; 
resistance would cost them their position. 

In the Maori kingdom, as in all other native dis- 
tricts in New Zealand, the supreme authority, legis- 
lative and judicial, resides in the Village Runangas. 

In making laws, the Runangas have no idea of any 
limit to the province of government; their regula- 
tions extend to the minutest details of private life. 
They make laws about behaviour on Sunday; laws 
against falsehood, whether slanderous or not ; laws 
to fix the prices of pigs, corn, and potatoes ; laws to 
fix the payment for which people shall carry the mails. 
In short, the Runanga is a grievous tyranny, and 
would be insupportable if it only possessed power to 
carry its decrees into execution. Happily, the tribal 
government is more feeble than forbearing, so that a 
Maori, by obeying no laws at all, contrives to enjoy a 
fair amount of personal liberty... . 

... The laws which guide Runangas in their judg- 
ments are those which may approve themselves to the 
individual conscience of each member. Some quote 
the Ten Commandments; some, Maori custom ; some, 


Runanga.—The sole tribal authority, legislative or judicial, at this 
period. In a ministerial memorandum on Sir George Grey’s plan 
of native government, it was stated that the Runanga appeared to 
be little else than a gathering of the people of a particular hapu, or 
village, These runangas, as constituted before the Europeans came, 
were a sort of council of war, formed of the highest chiefs. As time 
went on, however, the runanga tended to become more democratized, 
and to widen its functions until it degenerated into a promiscuous 
gathering of men, women, and children, which usurped the whole 
function of “‘ government.” 
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English law ; some, laws developed out of their own 
self-consciousness. I once heard a trial before the 
Runanga of Peria, at which it was given in evidence 
that a man called Kepa had made a law that no one 
should go to his house while he was from home ; and 
“‘ Kepa’s law’ was accepted throughout the trial as 
perfectly valid, the only question entertained being 
whether the defendant was aware of it. Wiremu 
Tamihana is a diligent student of the code of laws 
contained in the Pentateuch, which he appears to 
find better adapted to the wants of an uncivilized 
nation than English law, and he always quotes Levit- 
ical law upon any doubtful case. Several ambitious 
Maoris have tried to codify their laws, but their . 
attempts have been as abortive as our own. 

The Runangas do not generally succeed in admin- 
istering substantial justice. This is the natural con- 
sequence of the Runanga being a popular and tumult- 
uous gathering in which the young and ignorant talk 
down their elders and betters. Again, if a just de- 
cision is come to, it is by no means certain to be 
carried into effect. There are no police: the mem- 
bers of the Runanga have themselves to execute 
their own decisions. When it is known that the 
losing party will fight rather than yield, the task 
is perilous. ... 

...It must not be supposed that the anarchy of 
one tribe is exactly like that of another. In some 
tribes ‘‘ Lynch law” is administered with greater 
justice ; in others with greater vigour. Amongst the 
Ngatihana tribe the administration of justice has 
always been very creditable. This is to be attributed 
to the character and personal influence of Wiremu 
Tamihana, and the chiefs by whom he is, or rather 
was, surrounded and supported. I never heard a 


Peria.—A large native village described as the “‘ usual home of 
Tamihana.” 
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complaint of injustice from the Europeans resident 
amongst his tribe.... 

... The Ngatimaniapoto Runanga was very power- 
ful, but not by any means just. The members had 
very strong prejudices whenever they thought the 
king’s “‘ mana ”’ or any appearance of yielding to the 
English Government was involved in the case at issue. 
Rewi never paid so much attention as Tamihana to 
the domestic affairs of his tribe, so that the young 
men were in his Runanga supreme. They were, 
moreover, demoralized by the possession of Taranaki 
plunder, and were violently hostile both to the Eng- 
lish race and to the Government. Ata place called 
Whataroa, far up the Ngatimaniapoto country be- 
yond Hangatiki, a chief called Reihana had organized 
the best system of law and order in the whole country. 
He kept a force of eighty strong lads, clothed and 
equipped by the fees and fines of his Court. The 
culprits whom Reihana sentenced were generally 
made to pay their money down before leaving the 
Courter ys: 

... When the several tribes united to set up the 
Maori King, they did not thereby surrender their 
distinct independence. The Maori kingdom was a 
_sort of federation which did not much interfere with 
the local jurisdiction exercised by the Village Ru- 
nangas in the way described. 

According to the native system Matutaera Potatau, 
the King, had very little to do personally with affairs 
of state. He used to travel about, attended by chiefs, 


Mana.—The English word most nearly corresponding to “ mana” 
is “‘ power.” 

Taranaki.—This country had originally been occupied by the 
Negatiawa tribe, but in 1834 it was conquered by the Waikatos and 
Ngatimaniapotos under Potatau, who at that time went by the 
name of Te Wherowhero, or the Red Man. 

Potatau.—An aged warrior, and one of that race (nearly extinct 
in 1860) of Maori heroes who had been not only conquerors but 
cannibals. It was upon this man that the choice of the revolted 
tribes fell when they set up a king against the Pakehas in 1857. 
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to most of the great meetings, where he was always 
carefully guarded by a body of drilled soldiers, and, 
whether at home or on a visit, seldom appeared out- 
side his house when Europeans were present. In 
political matters he was scarcely ever consulted. 

All public business was transacted by a Council of 
State, called the Runanga of Ngaruawahia, which was 
composed of about a dozen members, who were the 
elder chiefs of the Ngatimahuta tribe, and relatives of 
old Potatau. But Rewi, Tamihana, Reihana, or any 
other great men from the provinces, on a visit to 
Ngaruawahia, would sit with the regular members 
and join in their deliberations. Common men did 
not presume to take part in this Runanga. 

Of the wisdom of the King’s Council I feel bound 
to speak in the very highest terms. In all questions 
which I have heard discussed by them, they have 
argued with calmness and good temper, keeping 
steadily to the point at issue, and facing all the diffi- 
culties. They usually came to a just decision. Calm 
in discussion, the strongest opposition never provoked 
personal rudeness. It would have been impossible 
to get together a body of Maoris with whom the 
Government could have more advantageously con- 
sulted upon the management of the native race. If 
the King’s Council had only possessed power equal 
to their wisdom and moderation, the present war 
would never have arisen.... 

... The King’s Council had no real power. There 
was no force at command by which it could compel 
obedience, and that was only rendered voluntarily 
when the opinions of the subject happened to coincide 
with those of the Sovereign. Even Wiremu Tami- 
hana himself could, when he chose, turn a deaf ear to 
the King. ... 

... There were in Waikato and the neighbourhood 


Ngaruawahia.—At this time the Maori capital. 
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several bodies of young men, drilled, armed, and 
dressed in uniform in imitation of our troops. Play- 
ing at soldiers was, for more than a year, the absorb- 
ing fashion in Waikato. The men who had fought 
at Taranaki introduced the practice on their return, 
having learned the English words of command, the 
bugle calls, and the corresponding manceuvres by 
watching our troops. Those who had not been to the 
war, and especially Wi Tamihana, received the new 
fashion with great displeasure. It was agreed that 
each tribe should furnish a company to occupy 
Ngaruawahia as a guard of honour to the King. .When 
it came to the turn of Ngatihana, Tamihana would 
have nothing to do with the plan; he said his tribe 
were all ploughmen, none of them were soldiers ; and 
he ended by bringing his men and lads to Ngarua- 
wahia with a dozen ploughs and without guns, and, 
instead of playing at soldiers, ploughed up about 
seventy acres of land for potatoes. Notwithstanding 
all opposition, however, the fashion steadily made 
way. Most of the soldiers were lads of about twenty ; 
they kept themselves very clean and neat, wearing 
white trousers, blue coats, and white caps with a red 
cross embroidered in front. Their arms were nothing 
better than old flint muskets, only a few possessing 
~double-barrelled fowling-pieces or rifles. They grew 
their own food, and were paid at the rate of three- 
pence a-day. When the King’s resources began to 
fail, the pay was commuted into the promise of a 
grant of land as a reward for military service—an 
example afterwards followed by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, except that the King promised his own land 
and not that of other people. 

These soldiers were not at the command of the 
Runanga of Ngaruawahia ; whether they would have 
obeyed their commanding officer or not was doubtful, 
but it was quite certain that the commanding officers 
were not subject to this Council. On several occa- 
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sions when the services of the soldiers were requested, 
the chiefs by whom the various companies had been 
raised and equipped refused to let them be employed. 
When Reihana was asked to send his men to defend 
the goldfields of Coromandel against the Pakeha 
diggers, he replied, “‘ My soldiers shall take care of the 
King; that is all. Let the people of Coromandel 
take care of their own gold... .” 

... The account above given shows what Tamihana 
and the chiefs of Ngaruawahia were obliged fre- 
quently to confess, that there was no power amongst 
the Maoris capable of really governing. But, like 
some other governments, though weak in domestic 
affairs, in foreign policy the Maori King was strong. 
As the rallying point of Maori nationality, as the head 
of a federation to resist the encroachment of the 
Pakeha, the King was enthusiastically supported by 
all Waikato and by men of distant tribes. It was in 
this aspect alone that Rewi and his tribe were ad- 
herents of the King. He and Tamihana had espoused 
two opposite views of the purpose for which the Maori 
King was to be maintained. The latter desired to 
create a paternal sovereign to execute just laws to 
which all should yield obedience ; and to oppose the 
progress of the Pakeha by passive and peaceful resist- 
ance, giving no pretext for war. Rewi, on the con- 
trary, rejected every attempt of the King to exert, in 
time of peace, the least authority over any member 
of the Ngatimaniapoto tribe, but as the head of a 
confederation of Maoris against the common enemy, 
Rewi was his most devoted subject. The measures 
of Sir George Grey, and especially the military prep- 
arations going on before the eyes of the Maoris in 
every direction, while increasing their hostility to 


Pakeha.—A white or European settler. 

Negatimaniapoto tribe.—At this time the largest and most powerful 
tribe in New Zealand. They were the first of the Waikatos who took 
part in the Taranaki war. 
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the Pakeha strengthened their loyalty to the King, 
and made the alliance between the various tribes, in 
spite of all jealousies, far closer than it was before 
the operations of Government in Waikato com- 
menced. Rewi’s view of the object for which the 
Maori King was established became the popular view, 
and Rewi the popular leader. During Sir George 
Grey’s administration Tamihana’s influence was 
steadily on the decline. ... 

... For a long time after the establishment of the 
Maori King so little personal hostility was felt towards 
the Queen that when, during the Taranaki war, some 
innovators proposed to change the name of Queen 
Victoria in the Church service to King Matutaera, the 
heretical desire was scouted. “ Pretty fellows, in- 
deed,’’ said the chiefs of Ngaruawahia, “‘ to want to 
alter the Prayer-Book.’’ I once attended service at 
Ngaruawahia, and looked over the same Prayer-Book 
with the King. He said a loud “‘ Amen ”’ at the end 
of the prayers for the Queen. Some murmured that 
it was rather hard to expect them to pray “ that she 
might vanquish and overcome all her enemies” ; but 
it was not until much later that the practice was given 
up. In short, the whole system of the native or- 
ganization was kept together by a feeling of distrust 
nd opposition to the Colonial Government; but it 
was the existence of this distrust, and not its 
peculiar manifestation in the establishment of the 
Maori King, that was dangerous. Of course, when 
the interests of one race appeared to become an- 
tagonistic to those of the other, some sort of organiza- 
tion was sure to have been invented, with the object 
of giving unity to the Maori party. As the neglect of 
the British authorities to perform the duties of gov- 
ernment had already brought a Maori King into 
existence, this person was seized upon for the purpose, 
and subsequently to, and in consequence of, the 
Taranaki war, grew really formidable. As long as 
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the Maori race remains disaffected the peace of the 
colony will never be secure. Though the King should 
be killed in the present war, or though the Maoris 
should be forced into agreeing to abjure the King 
system, the danger would not be thereby removed. 
In order to secure peace and safety, we shall have to 
cure the disease—not merely remove the symptoms. 
We must root out Maori distrust, and then the “ King 
movement ”’ will wither and fall of itself. 


COOPER’S CREEK TO CARPENTARIA 


THE OUTWARD JOURNEY OF BURKE AND WILLS 


[Burke and Wills are two names which will live 
long in the history of Australian exploration. Starting 
from Melbourne Royal Park in August 1860, they solved 
the great geographical problem of traversing the con- 
tinent, a problem which had up to then cost many lives 
and much treasure in unsuccessful attempts to unravel it. 
Death, however, was their crown of glory, for although 
relief parties under McKinley, Howitt, and others set out 
from different points, both Burke and Wills had died of 
starvation before help could reach them. Neither left 
behind much in the way of written record, Wills’s diary, 
or field book, running to the space of a few chapters, 
while that of Burke comprises only a few pencilled 
notes. The following is a part of Wills’s account of their 
journey from Cooper’s Creek to Carpentaria. ] 


Sunday, December 16, 1860.—The two horses having 
been shod, and our reports finished, we started at 
6.40 a.m. for Eyre’s Creek, the party consisting of 
Mr. Burke, myself, King, and Charley, having with us 


King, a subordinate, was the sole survivor. He succeeded, after 
witnessing the death of Burke and finding the dead body of Wills 
where they had left him while they searched for food, in falling in 
— a body of natives. With these he stayed until rescued by 

owitt. 
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six camels, one horse, and three months’ provisions. 
We followed down the creek to the point where the 
sandstone ranges cross the creek, and were accom- 
panied to that place by Brahe, who would return to 
take charge of the depot. Down to this point the 
banks of the creek are very rugged and stony, but 
there is a tolerable supply of grass and saltbush in the 
vicinity. A large tribe of blacks came pestering us 
to go to their camp and have a dance, which we 
declined. They were very troublesome, and nothing 
but the threat to shoot them will keep them away ; 
they are, however, easily frightened, and although 
fine-looking men, decidedly not of a warlike disposi- 
tion. They show the greatest inclination to take 
whatever they can, but will run no unnecessary risk 
in so doing. They seldom carry any weapons, except 
a shield and a large kind of boomerang, which I 
believe they use for killing rats, etc. ; sometimes, but 
very seldom, they have a large spear; reed spears 
seem to be quite unknown to them. They are un- 
doubtedly a finer and better looking race of men than 
the blacks on the Murray and Darling, and more 
peaceful ; but in other respects I believe they did not 
compare favourably with them, for, from the little 
we have seen of them, they appear to be mean- 
spirited and contemptible in every respect. 

Monday, December 17, 1860.—We continued to fol- 
low down the creek. Found its course very crooked, 
and the channel frequently dry for a considerable 
distance, and then forming into magnificent water- 
holes, abounding in water-fowl of all kinds. The 
country on each side is more open than on the upper 
part of the creek. The soil on the plains is of a light 
earthy nature, supporting abundance of saltbush and 
grass. Most of the plains are lightly timbered, and the 


Warlike-—The unwarlike disposition of the aborigines is con- 
firmed by many explorers, including Sir Thomas Mitchell. 
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ground is finer and not cracked up, as at the head 
of the creek. Left Camp No. LXVII at ten minutes 
to six a.m., having breakfasted before leaving. We 
followed this creek along from point to point, at first 
in a direction W.N.W. for about 12 miles, then about 
N.W. At about noon we passed the last water, a 
short distance beyond which the creek runs out on a 
polygonum (Polygonum Cunningham) flat, but the 
timber was so large and dense that it deceived us into 
the belief that there was a continuation of the channel. 
On crossing the polygonum ground to where we ex- 
pected to find the creek, we became aware of our 
mistake. Not thinking it advisable to chance the 
existence of water ahead, we camped at the end of a 
large but shallow sheet of water in the sandy bed of 
the creek. 2. 

Wednesday, December 19, 1860.—Started at a 
quarter-past eight a.m., leaving what seemed to be 
the end of Cooper’s Creek. We took a course a little 
to the north of west, intending to try and obtain 
water in some of the creeks that Sturt mentioned that 
he had crossed, and at the same time to see whether 
they were connected with Cooper’s Creek, as appeared 
most probable from the direction in which we found 
the latter running, and from the manner in which it 
had been breaking up into small channels flowing 
across the plains in a N. and N.N.W. direction. We 
left on our right the flooded flats on which this branch 
of the creek runs out, and soon came to a series of 
sand ridges, the direction of which was between N.4W. 
and N.N.W. The country is well grassed, and sup- 
ports plenty of saltbush. Many of the valleys are 


Cunningham.—A famous naturalist who was a member of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Mitchell’s party in 1831. 

Sturt.—Charles Sturt (d. 1869), an English army captain and 
explorer in New South Wales and South Australia, who discovered 
the Darling River (1828). He, too, suffered terrible hardships, 
eventually becoming completely blind. 
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liable to be inundated by the overflow of the main 
creek. They have watercourses and polygonum flats, 
bordered with box-trees, but we met with no holes fit 
to hold a supply of water. At about ten miles we 
crossed a large earthy flat, lightly timbered with box 
and gum. The ground was very bad for travelling 
on, being much cracked up and intersected by in- 
numerable channels, which continually carried off the 
water of a large creek. Some of the valleys beyond 
this were very pretty, the ground being sound and 
covered with fresh plants, which made them look 
beautifully green. At fifteen miles we halted where 
two large plains joined.... At ten minutes to 7 p.m. 
we moved on, steering straight for Eyre’s Creek, 
N.W. by N., intending to make a good night’s journey 
and avoid the heat of the day; but at a mile anda 
half we came to a creek, which looked so well that we 
followed it for a short distance, and finding two or 
three waterholes of good milky water, we camped for 
the night. 

Thursday, 21st December (20 ?).—We did not leave 
this camp until half-past eight, having delayed to 
refill the waterbags with the milky water, which all of 
us found to be a great treat again. It is certainly 
more pleasant to drink than the clear water, and, at 
the same time, more satisfying. Our course from 
here, N.W. by N., took us through some pretty 
country, lightly timbered and well grassed. We 
could see the line of creek timber winding through the 
valley on the left. At a distance of five miles there 
was a bush fire on its banks, and beyond it the creek 
made a considerable bend to the S.W. At two miles 
farther we came in sight of a large lagoon bearing N. 
by W., and at three miles more we camped on what 
would seem the same creek as last night, near where 
it enters the lagoon. The latter is of great extent, 
and contains a large quantity of water, which swarms 
with wild fowl of every description. It is very 
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shallow, but is surrounded by the most pleasing 
woodland scenery, and everything in the vicinity 
looks fresh and green. The creek, near its junction 
with the lagoon, contains some good waterholes, five 
to six feet deep. They are found in a sandy alluvium, 
which is very boggy when wet. There was a large 
camp of not less than forty or fifty blacks near where 
we stopped. They brought us presents of fish, for 
which we gave them some beads and matches. These 
fish we found to be a most valuable addition to our 
rations. They were of the same kind as we had 
found elsewhere, but finer, being nine to ten inches 
long, and two to three inches deep, and in such good 
condition that they might have been fried in their 
own fat. It is a remarkable fact that these were the 
first blacks who have offered us any fish since we 
reached Cooper’s Creek. 


TurouGH BoG LAGOON AND FOREST 


Sunday, February 1861.—Finding the ground in 
such a state from the heavy falls of rain that the 
camels could scarcely be got along, it was decided to 
leave them at Camp CXIX, and for Mr. Burke and ] 
to proceed towards the sea on foot. After breakfast 
we accordingly started, taking with us the horse and 
three days’ provisions. Our first difficulty was in 
crossing Billy’s Creek, which we had to do where it 
enters the river, a few hundred yards below the camp, 
In getting the horse in here he got bogged in a quick- 
sand so deeply as to be unable to stir, and we only 
succeeded in extricating him by undermining him on 
the creek side, and then lunging him into the water. 
Having got all the things in safety we continued down 
the river bank, which bent about from east to west, 
but kept a general north course. A great deal of the 
land was so soft and rotten that the horse es only 
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Burke and Wills at Cooper’s Creek. 
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a saddle and about 25 Ib. on his back, could scarcely 
walk over it. At a distance of about five miles we 
again had him bogged in crossing a small creek, after 
which he seemed so weak that we had great doubts 
about getting him on. We, however, found some 
better ground close to the water’s edge where the 
sandstone rock runs out, and we stuck to it as far as 
possible. Finding that the river was bending about 
so much that we were making very little progress in a 
northerly direction, we struck off due north, and soon 
came on some table-land where the soil is shallow and 
gravelly, and clothed with box and swamp gums. 
Patches of the land were very boggy, but the main 
portion was sound enough ; beyond this we came on 
an open plain covered with water up to one’s ankles. 
The soil here was stiff clay, and the surface very un- 
even, so that between the tufts of grass one was fre- 
quently knee deep in water. The bottom, however, 
was sound, and no fear of bogging. After floundering 
through this for several miles we came to a path 
formed by the blacks, and there were distinct signs 
of a recent immigration in a southerly direction. By 
making use of this path we got on much better, for 
the ground was well trodden and hard. At rather 
more than a mile the path entered a forest, through 
which flowed a nice watercourse, and we had not 
gone far before we found places where the blacks had 
been camping. The forest was intersected by little 
pebbly rises, on which they had made their fires, and 
in the sandy ground adjoining some of the former had 
been digging yams, which seemed to be so numerous 
that they could afford to leave lots of them about, 
probably having only selected the very best. We 
were not so particular, but ate many of those that they 
had rejected, and found them very good. About half 


Former.—tThat is, the fires. 
Yams.—tThe tuber of a tropical climbing plant. 
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a mile farther we came close on a black fellow, who 
was coiling by a camp fire, whilst his ginand piccaninny 
were yabbering alongside. We stopped for a short 
time to take out some of the pistols that were on the 
horse, and that they might see us before we were so 
near as to frighten them.. Just after we stopped the 
black got up to stretch his limbs, and after a few 
seconds looked in our direction. It was very amusing 
to see the way in which he stared, standing for some 
time as if he thought he must be dreaming, and then 
having signalled to the others they dropped on their 
haunches and shuffled off in the quickest manner 
possible. Near their fire was a fine hut, the best I 
have ever seen, built on the same principle as those 
at Cooper’s Creek, but much larger and more complete. 
I should say a dozen blacks might comfortably coil in 

‘it together. It is situated at the end of the forest, 
towards the north, and looks out onanextensive marsh, 
which is at times flooded by the sea-water. Hundreds 
of wild geese, plover, and pelicans were enjoying 
themselves in the watercourses on the marsh, all the 
water on which was too brackish to be drinkable, 
except some holes that are filled by the stream that 
flows through the forest. The neighbourhood of this 
encampment is one of the prettiest we have seen 
during the journey. Proceeding on our course across 
the marsh, we came to a channel through which the 
sea-water enters. Here we passed three blacks who, 
as is universally their custom, pointed out to us, un- 
asked, the best part down. This assisted us greatly, 
for the ground we were taking was very boggy. We 
moved slowly down, about three miles,andthen camped 
for the night, the horse Billy being completely baked. 
Next morning we started at daybreak, leaving the 
horse short hobbled. 


Coil.—To dispose oneself. 


Hobble.—To tie the legs of a horse together to prevent it from 
straying. 
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APPROACHING THE GULF OF 
CARPENTARIA 


Joun McKINLAy’s EXPLORATIONS 


[John McKinlay’s journey across Australia, from 
Adelaide to the Gulf of Carpentaria, forms an important 
chapter in Australian exploration. He started in the 
autumn of 1861 from Stuckey’s crossing at the head of 
the Burke Relief Expedition, but had not gone very far 
before learning from Adelaide of the fate of Burke’s party. 
Thereafter he conducted an independent journey north- 
ward, returning by a different route to the settled regions 
of Queensland. The following citations from his journal, 
which is written in a somewhat Jingle-like style, de- 
scribes what he saw on approaching the sea along the 
Leichhardt River. Beginning with open plains and 
spinifex, this country then gives way to land occasionally 
inundated with lagoons and intersected with sparse belts 
of trees, and then to coast country comprising mangrove 
and salt swamps. Others had been there before McKin- 
lay, but it remained for him to describe in detail every 
mile of the country, and to give names to creeks and 
other spots which till then had none.] 


(May to, 1862.) Very cold during the night ; in 
the morning wind south-east, but beautiful weather. 
Started on bearing of 20°, over land subject to frequent 
inundations, with reeds thinly scattered over it, and 
narrow belt of small timber. At twelve miles came to 
and crossed the creek seen on our way out on Thurs- 
day afternoon last, about six miles from camp. At 
thirteen miles struck a lagoon, then another, and 
another at fourteen and a quarter miles, all of which 
have abundance of water; at the last of which I en- 
camped, excellent feed. I forgot to mention that 


Feed.—That is, grazing. 
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yesterday, on return to camp from first striking in 
Leichhardt’s River, I observed apparently a native 
firing the grass a short distance on my right. I made 
towards it and saw one coming steadily towards us, 
still spying us, retreated at full speed ; as I had some 
fish-hooks and line, I was determined to pull him or 
her up. Started off and overtook what turned out to 
be a gin and her piccaninny, and had a load of some- 
thing, which in her retreat she dropped. She screamed 
and cooed and set fire to the grass all around us to 
endeavour to get rid of us, but all to no purpose. I 
held out to her a fish-hook, but she would not take 
them to look at even, but busied herself screaming and 
firing the grass, upon which I got off the horse and 
approached her. She immediately lifted up her yam- 
stick in the position the men throw their spears and 
prepared to defend herself, until at last she quieted 
down on observing the fish-hook, and advanced a step 
or two and took it from me, evidently knowing the use 
of it. I then gave her a line and another hook, and 
by signs explained to her that I would return in the 
direction the day following. She wished me to under- 
stand something, holding up four of her fingers, but 
what she meant I could not guess. I tried to make out 
from her how far the coast was, making motions as if 
paddling a canoe, but could not get any information ; 
as soon as we were clear off she set to work to make an 
immense smoke to attract the notice of her people to 
give them the news. This afternoon three of the party 
went over east-south-east about three-quarters of a 
mile to the river, and caught about a dozen fish of 
small size and three different sorts, and a turtle about 
a foot long. The river during the day has almost 
always been in sight from three to six miles off till 


Cooed.—The characteristic cry of the aboriginal. 
Firing the grass.—This superstition of the ‘“‘ blacks” is well 
attested by numerous writers. 
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crossing the creek, when it was not more than one 
mile off. 

(May 11.) Could not have finer weather for travel- 
ling ; abundance of feed, though on anything like 
high ground it has shed its seed and is now dry; 
plenty of good water as yet, and fair feed round it 
generally. Lagoons wooded round generally with 
rusty gum, box, and white gum; wind east-north- 
east and pleasant... . 

(May 12.) I started out to-day to examine the 
country ahead, taking with me Middleton and Poole. 
... At 124 miles came to the river, with an immense 
sandspit opposite ; appears to be within the influence 
of the sea, and is about 600 yards wide, and dry 
half across. 

(May 13.) Started, on bearing of 330°, for a dis- 
tant point like river timber, which turned out to be a 
small hill or ridge, with spinifex ; a lagoon on the left 
at its base ; struck it at 5 miles. At 54 miles changed 
course to 355°; at 10 miles, first part over firm, small, 
stony plains, good country ; then, at 4 miles, crossed a 
salty timberless creek ; and then over a succession 
of salt swampy flats, with grassy plots intervening. 
Middleton’s mare, Counterfeit, knocked up, and he had 
to stay with her. I and Poole went on, on a bearing of 
355° still; at 2 miles came to a mangrove creek ; at 
24 miles the banks of the Albert River ; salt arm, from 
half to three quarters of a mile broad. Returned to 
Middleton, and started back for Leichhardt River on 
bearing of 110°, to camp as soon as we could get water 
and feed, to endeavour to get the mare back to camp 
or part of the way. On bearing of 110° for about 4 
miles, first part over salt swamps; passed a long 
rocky lagoon full of water, and half a mile long from 
north to south, and several smaller ones between that 
and the river ; mangrove banks in all the flat parts. 
Banks on this side treeless ; country much burnt up. 
Top tide at least 5 hours earlier than when we camped 
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last night ; caught a few fish—in all about enough for 
one, but had to do for the three of us. Rise and fall 
of river somewhere about 5 feet. 

(May 17.) Sultry; wind east. All the animals 
ready for a start, and happy am I to turn my back on 
this camp, which I call Rowdy Creek Falls Camp, after 
the poor little bullock we killed here, which gave us 
about 70 lb. of such stuff as one could hardly imagine 
without seeing it—nothing like a particle of fat visible 
anywhere, and excessively tasteless. It is fortunate 
our two remaining bullocks are in better condition or 
we would not be in the most enviable plight on our 
arrival at the settled districts, Queensland. Started, 
on bearing of 3354°, over good open country. At 2? 
miles, came to and crossed a creek coming up from 
south-south-west ; in that direction there are falls 
and sheets of rock quite across it and forming above 
and below them splendid reaches of deep water, with 
numberless ducks, etc., and black macaws and gillates 
in thousands. Plenty of water in our course beyond 
the creek for half to three-quarters of a mile; then 
over plains intersected with thin belts of small trees— 
the river not far off on our right. At 74 miles changed 
course to 334°, keeping a little farther from the river. 
At 152 miles got to camp, found all right. Natives 
burning grass close upon our right on the way here to 
windward at a furious rate. What their particular 
object can be in burning so much of the country I 
cannot understand. No natives as yet have volun- 
tarily shown themselves. I met the same lubra and 
child again near the same place that I before met her, 
but she did not this time attempt to fire the grass 
round me. A short way on farther I met, or rather 
overtook, another lubra with two children ; she tried 
at first to conceal herself, but when she saw that she 
was observed she immediately set to work to burn the 


Lubra.—A variant of “ gin,’’ female, 


we 
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gtass round us in all directions. However, I got off 
the horse and walked towards her, holding out a fish- 
hook to her; she did not hesitate much but came 
forward and took it, and I went on my way. Saw no 
natives since, but look where you may, except north, 
and you will see fires raging. About 2 miles from this 
and on our left as we came along is a fine lagoon in the 
midst of timber. The tide it appears rises here now 
from 6 to 10 feet. Not many fish caught. 

(May 18.) Wind easterly ; heavy bank of dark 
clouds to the west, and the sun rose not so bright as 
usual. Over open plains, bad travelling ; on bearing 
of 340°, at 4} miles struck an immense lagoon (semi- 
circular) and kept it on our right for nearly three- 
quarters of a mile, then still bore 340° for one-seventh 
of a mile farther, then changed course to P7giiat 
half a mile struck and went through a swampy lagoon 
going east ; at 34 miles came to large lagoons in our 
course ; went a little to the left and passed between 
two, appears to be a very heavy one to the left close 
by. Stil on bearing of 17° ; at 1} miles farther large 
lagoon close on right, a couple of hundred yards 
farther on, on the right, is a fine creek with abundance 
of water and game ; at 8 miles crossed it, still on bear- 
ing of 17°; at 2 miles farther on struck a fine large 
mangrove creek, a very pretty spot, like an orange 
grove. Bearing of 3214° for 2 miles; then bearing of 
35 crossed the sea running in through mangrove 
creeks into the flats like a sluice, and camped at a 
lagoon and couple of fresh waterholes close by the 
river at one mile. We are now perfectly surrounded by 
salt water, the river on one side, and the mangrove 
creeks and salt flats on the other ; I question much 
whether we shall be able to get to the beach with the 


Waterholes.—These are very usual throughout South Australia 
and New South Wales. Sir Thomas Mitchell, in 1831, describes the 
curious phenomenon of the water coming down at intervals from 
higher ground and ceasing as soon as a few of the holes are filled. 
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horses. Since noon the wind changed to north-north- 
west ; country very much burnt by the natives—it 
was dry enough as it was without the additional use 
of fire. Lots of the water-lily in bloom on all the deep 
waterholes and lagoons, and a very handsome tree 
with dark green foliage and a beautiful yellow blossom, 
and completely loaded with a round fruit of the size 
of a crab-apple, now green, and containing a number 
of large-sized seeds, some of which have been gathered, 
but I fancy they are too green to save the seed. 

(May 1g.) Incamp near the river where are caught 
occasionally by the party a few fish, amongst others a 
young shark, which, however, was not eaten ; started 
out this morning with the intention of going to the 
beach, taking with me Middleton, Poole, Wylde, and 
Kirby, but was quite unsuccessful, being hindered by 
deep and broad mangrove creeks and boggy flats, over 
which our horses could not travel. I consider we are 
now about 4 or 5 miles from the coast ; there is a rise 
here in the river of 6% feet to-day, but yesterday it 
was a foot higher; killed our three remaining sheep, 
and will retrace our steps on 2Ist. 

(May 20.) Wind yesterday from north and north 
and east; at daylight this morning from north, and 
during the day pretty nearly from all quarters ; after- 
noon kept more steady from east ; sent Hodgkinson 
and Poole to the salt flats to collect what will be suffi- 
cient for our homeward rambles, or rather the Queens- 
land settled districts, where we hope to arrive in due 
time, the state of the clothing of the party and want 
of various things—the principal thing, food, has pre- 
vented my directing the steps of the party to the 
settled districts of South Australia. A few natives 
came to the opposite side of the river this morning 
during flood-tide and got up in the trees, and I was 


In the trees—The blacks are remarkably adept at tree climbing. 
(See page 169.) 
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a long time in getting any of them persuaded to 
cross; at length two of them, and then another 
middle-aged man ventured, on my displaying a 
tomahawk to them; they were of the ordinary 
stamp, and, strange to say, had none of their front 
teeth out, but were marked down the upper part 
of the arm and on the breast and back; after making 
them a few presents they re-crossed ; no information 
from them, but perhaps we may see something more 
of them on a future day. Hodgkinson and Poole re- 
turned with from 40 to 50 pounds of good salt, sufficient 
for our purpose, and we start in the morning to 
proceed as far as the Falls, and cross the river there, 
in the event of not finding a crossing earlier, which I 
don’t expect. The camels, I am sorry to say, are get- 
ting lame by the burnt stumps of reeds and strong 
coarse grass entering the soles of their feet. I hope 
they will soon recover. If the bar at the mouth of river 
will admit vessels to enter, there is a sufficiency of 
water at all tides to ship horses or stock from along- 
side the banks without any wharf or- anything else, 
and good country to depasture upon, but the grasses 
too strong generally for sheep. 

(May 21.) Commenced our journey for Port Deni- 
son, wind east-south-east. I forgot to mention 
before that running parallel with the river, between 
this camp and our last, are small ironstone and con- 
glomerate ridges, with abundance of feed and good 
sound ground, wooded with the silver leaf, dwarf 
gum-looking tree, and various others of no great 
growth but sightly, and in the ridges, which are of no 
height to speak of, there are splendid fresh-water 
lagoons and creeks ; came to a lagoon about 24 miles 
south-south-west of our 59 camp, on nearly our old 
tracks ; splendid feed and water. Just as we had 


Port Denison.—In Edgecombe Bay. 
59 Camp.—In all McKinlay pitched sixty camps from south to 
north, and forty-six on his return eastward. 
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started in the morning the natives made their appear- 
ance on the trees on the opposite side of the river, but 
did not attempt to cross. I suppose we will see enough 
of them on our eastern route ; this part of the country 
is well watered and no end of feed ; plenty of it higher 
than I am, and a considerable variety ; the remainder 
of our sheep, even with their long journey, fell off but 
little. 

(May 22.) Return Camp If. Beautiful morning ; 
this lagoon is about 12 feet deep, surrounded by a 
marsh with abundance of green feed. Not a breath of 
wind at sunrise. West of this camp, about 2} miles off, 
is a considerable-sized creek, by the overflow of which 
this lagoon is formed and fed ; plenty of water in the 
creek and in side creeks from it, and most excellent 
timber on its banks and flats for building purposes ; 
it comes up from south-west, and after passing this, 
bears off considerably to west of north. I have called 
it the Fisher, after C. B. Fisher, Esq., of Adelaide. 
Returned to-day by my north-going track, the ap- 
proaches to the river were so abrupt that I could not 
get a crossing-place; some of the banks nearly pre- 
cipitous and from 100 to 150 feet high, although I saw 
rocks right across the river, and could have gone over, 
but could not ascend the banks, so came to a lagoon 
close to the creek, 3} miles north, 254° west of Falls 
camp. This creek which comes up from the south- 
west and flows past this for some miles yet, before it 
joins the river about north-north-east of this, I have 
called Boord’s Creek, after Samuel Boord, Esq., of 
Adelaide. 


; aeterde Camp 1.—That is, the first camp on his route to Queens 
and. 
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THE MAORIS FIFTY YEARS AGO 


[The traditions of the Maoris lead us to suppose that 
this interesting people are a branch of the great Poly- 
nesian family, and indeed both their language and their 
legends confirm this supposition. It is, indeed, gen- 
erally conceded that they are of Malay origin, with a 
slight admixture of the Papuan. Far more intelligent 
than, and altogether superior to, the Australian blacks, 
they have adapted themselves much more readily to 
civilized influences than the latter, and in this century 
it would be difficult to imagine how great a terror they 
were to voyagers in their cannibalistic days. Yet 
it is not so long ago that Captain Cook first found 
his way to New Zealand (1769); and the Rev. James 
Buller, a missionary, from whose Forty Years in New 
Zealand (1878) the following account of the Maoris is 
taken, records that in his time an old chief named 
Taniwha had just died who could well remember Cook’s 
first visit to Mercury Bay.] 


THE word Maori means whatever is native or indi- 
genous. By the English plural of this word, Maories, 
-we understand the aborigines, or natives. They have 
been called with good reason a noble race of savages. 
The old type is all but gone. Christianity and civili- 
zation have wrought a great change in them. The 
knowledge of their ancient customs, their traditions, 
their legends, would be lost had not missionaries and 
others collected and preserved them. 

The chiefs were, for the most part, majestic men. 


Domett.—Alfred Domett (1811-87), British statesman and poet. 
He is the subject of Browning’s ‘‘ Waring.” From 1842 to 1871 he 
became an active politician in New Zealand, rising from being 
Secretary to New Munster in 1848 to the Premiership of the colony 
in 1862, He contributed many poems to Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Domett, in his Ranolf and Amohia, gives a true ideal 
of one of them :— 


“ Of form, almost gigantic he— 
Bull-necked, square-jawed, firm-lipped, bold-eyed, broad- 
browed, 
His looks proclaimed his character aloud ; 
And when he stood forth in full height and pride, 
In flowing vest of silky flax, undyed, 
But crimson—spotted with round knots of wool, 
Black points of cord, alternate, hanging free ; 
And o’er it, down to the brown ancles bare, 
A mantle of white wild-dog fur well dressed, 
Its skirts broad rim, tan-hued; his snowy hair 
Crowned with a jet-black arching crest 
Of hoopée feathers stuck upright, 
Their tips a crescent of pure white ; 
And in his hand, to order with or smite, 
The greenstone baton broad, of war or rule, 
Green, smooth, and oval as a cactus leaf— 
Did he not look, aye, every inch, a chief ? 
Did not each glance and gesture stamp him then, 
Self-heralded, a God-made King of Men ?”’ 


The advent of the white man (pakeha) has been, to 
the Maories, both a means of good and a cause of evil. 
In a very able essay, ‘“‘ On the Maori Races of New Zea- 
land,” Mr. Colenzo says, ‘‘ that (apart from any spiritual 
Christian benefit), taking all things into consideration, 
and viewing the matter from a philanthropic as well as 
a New Zealand point of view, it would have been 
far better for the New Zealanders, as a people, if 
they had never seen an European.” I cannot endorse 
this. They have learnt from us some virtues, and they 
have acquired from us some vices. ... In their pristine 
condition they knew little of sickness, but since they 
have known Europeans the use of the blanket alone 
has been a great destroyer of health and life... . 

... Asa rule, the men are tall, of good muscular 
and well-formed frames, and rarely inclining to cor- 
pulence. Yet they vary in size quite as much as 
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Europeans. The chiefs were of imperial bearing, 
dignified in their manners, and agile in their move- 
ments. The head is of a good shape, and equal to the 
best and most intellectual of our species. The colour 
of the skin is of a light brown, of various shades, and, 
in some, fairer than that of the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe. The features are regular and symmetrical ; 
the nose well formed, often aquiline ; eyes, dark, 
Vivacious, and expressive; the hair, in most cases, 
black, and slightly curly. They have, however, twelve 
names, descriptive of as many shades of colour. The 
teeth are white, even, and regular, lasting to old age. 
The feet and hands are well-proportioned, but they are 
shorter in the legs than Europeans. The face, quiet 
and composed, shows great self-command. The Maori 
has the art of concealing his thoughts and feelings. 
Those who live near the hot lakes have the enamel 
of their front teeth yellow, and also a peculiar hue on 
their complexion—the natural effect of the thermal 
springs. There the young girls are like southern 
gypsies in the colour of their skin,—-just fair enough 
to let the warm colour show through the clear olive. 
Their eyes are dark and lustrous, and their lips have 
a roseate tint, before they are disfigured by the blue 
tatoo. But usually the women are not so good- 
looking as the men. In early life their eyes are soft 
and persuasive, and some young girls are truly hand- 
some. They are mild in their manners, and there is 
pathos in their voices, when speaking of persons dear 
to them, which is very charming ; generally, the women 
reach maturity early and become prematurely old. 
Natural deformity was very rare. Their diseases 
were few. They affirm that formerly they lived to a 
great age: but scrofula is common, and many now 
die of consumption. A peculiar odour like the smell 
of dried fish clings to their persons and to their huts. 
Albinos are occasionally met with. The Papuan ele- 
ment manifests itself in an inferior grade, with a 
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worse-formed cranium, large features, prominent 
cheek-bones, full lips, curly and coarse, but not woolly 
hair, a darker complexion, and a shorter figure. The 
half-castes and quadroons are a fine breed. When 
they are educated they appear to great advantage. 

The practice of moko, or tatoo, was formerly uni- 
versal, but it is going out of fashion. They used 
several patterns, and the operation was performed by 
skilful artists. This ornament was deemed necessary 
to manhood, and a woman of red lips was a reproach. 

The painful process was undergone at the age of 
puberty. The patient would place the head on the 
lap of the performer. First, the lines were described 
with charcoal; the skin was then punctured by a 
sharp instrument of bone, or steel, driven by a small 
mallet,—a pigment prepared from a vegetable sub- 
stance was dropped into the wound. Although the 
subject be writhing with agony no cry of pain would 
escape him. Those around would be singing songs. 
Only a small portion could be done at a time. When 
the inflammation had subsided, and the excoriation 
healed, the operation would be continued, and so on 
till complete. The tatoo on the face was called moko, 
that on the bodies whakaatro. 

It is related of one man that he endured the whole, 
on his face, at one sitting, but it cost him his life. 
The impression is indelible. Women were tatooed 
only on the lips and the chin. The artists were well 
paid for their work. 

It was not a sure sign of rank in itself, but slaves 
could not pay the price. The general effect of this 
custom was to give the face a vigorous and unchange- 
able aspect, and to hinder the signs of old age showing 
themselves so soon as they otherwise would. What- 
ever it might do for the men it certainly did not add 


Tatoo.—Much the same practice was found to be common to ali 
the South Australian tribes. 
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to the beauty of the women. Together with other 
barbarous customs this is now fading away, and will 
soon be a thing of the past.... 

Maori society has three grades, each one having 
several degrees of position or influence. The first 
class is that of the Rangatira, or chieftain ; the second, 
the Ware, or commoner ; the third, the Pononga, or 
slave. The Aviki, or priest, was generally found in the 
person of the chief. They believed that the atua, or 
departed spirit of a chief, cared most for the living 
members of his own family : hence the families of the 
chiefs were more ¢apu than others. 

A common man could rise to the dignity of a chief, 
if brave, eloquent, or wise. It was the ¢apu that made 
the difference between chiefs and others. There was 
little or no ontward distinction. In their mutual 
intercourse there was unreserved freedom: chiefs 
and slaves seemed on equal terms. But every one was 
careful in what he said, lest he should give offence. 
If he had anything disagreeable to state he would 
clothe his message in a studied ambiguity. 

Under the influence of passion the most opprobrious 
epithets would be unsparingly uttered, which cul- 
minated in bloodshed ; but otherwise there was much 
self-restraint. Something like a community of goods 
existed. Their wants were supplied from one store. 
Buying and selling were not practised: a kind of 
barter prevailed. They gave gifts, and looked for 
gifts in return—a system of reciprocity. 


Atua.—The basis of the institution of tabu was that something of 
the essence of the atua, or god, passed irto whatever a sacred thing 
touched. To eat anything which had in any way been connected 
with the atua was, in effect, to eat the atwa or his spiritual essence. 
Hence the enormity of the crime of violating the tapu, which was 
punishable with death. Chiefs being akin to the gods derived their 
virtue directly from the latter, and could impart it to others. 

Tapu (ta to “touch” or “ mark,’’ and py “ real ”’).—The word 
Signifies to set apart or make sacred. The law of tabu, which was 
rigorously enforced, stood in the place of religion, and it involved a 
principle held in common with all the Polynesians. 


(2,515) 9 
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Those who lived on the seashore would send pres- 
ents of fish to those who were inland; and they, in 
their turn, would requite them with potted birds, eels, 
or something else. For any service rendered to him a 
chief would give an equivalent, but not by stipulation. 
When one chief was visited by another there was a 
display of generosity : his pride would be wounded if 
he could not present his gifts in a lordly style, and it 
was done with an assumed air of disinterestedness, as 
though what he gave was really of no value. 

Ceremonious visits were their gala days. Just before 
the guests arrived at the settlement, they would array 
themselves in their best garments, garnish their heads 
with feathers, their faces with red ochre, and besmear 
their bodies with the fat of birds or the oil of fish. 
A discharge of musketry announced their approach. 
The athletes of the village ran forth, in a nude state, 
to greet their friends with a dance of welcome. This 
over, the tangi commenced : this was always observed 
at the meeting of friends, preceded by the hongi, or 
rubbing of noses. 

They have the faculty of calling up affecting 
memories at will till tears flow freely. Falling on each 
other’s necks, their heads covered with their garments, 
they wail, sob, and chant over the many phases of 
their life since the last meeting. 

The objects of a friendly visit were various. When 
the tribes, so meeting, were of a common ancestry, 
there was great joy. The deeds of their forefathers 
were rehearsed, and their praises sung ; events of the 
past were brought under review ; plans were made for 
fishing, planting, hunting; war exploits were con- 
cocted ; and the priests would ply their spells as to 
probable results. 

Days were spent in these festivities. Work was 
suspended, and the whole attention of the people was 
lavished on the visitors. Games were played by the 
young: of these they had many; one of them is 
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similar to what English children call “‘ cats’ cradles ” ; 
kite flying, spear throwing, race running, walking on 
stilts, wrestling, drafts, riddles, swinging, swimming, 
hide-and-seek, and other sports. ‘‘ Young men and 
maidens,” as well as boys and girls, would join in these 
pastimes. The plaintive pipings of the simple flute 
would be heard, as well as the vibrations of the 
guttural sounds of the Haka, a love song of which 
the young people were fond. 

They were all experts at drafts. Little girls some- 
times amused themselves with questions and answers. 
Young women excelled at a game called pohi. They 
used a ball, tied to a string three or four feet long, 
holding the string in one hand; the ball was struck 
by others in different directions, but always keeping 
time with the measure of a song. When several of 
them joined in the diversion, seated on the ground, 
their attitude was most graceful. All were adepts in 
manimga, or poking fun, from the merest joke up to 
the most complete simulation. . 

. . . Etiquette was strictly maintained. A great 
chief was received with profound respect. On such 
occasions he scarcely deigned to notice those below 
him. There is a strange compound in the character 
of the chiefs. The man, at times lofty in his mien and 
princely in his bearing, may be seen at other times 
resorting to meanness in order to gratify a wish. He 
can beg, bully, or bounce a poor trader, that he 
may extort from him the means for his ostentatious 
presents. 

There is a code of manners among themselves. 
Coming near a village on a journey, they sounded a 
shell or fired their muskets, that they might not take 
the people by surprise. If invited, they entered in 
silence, the foremost waiting for those who lagged 
behind. Not to invite a party of strangers was a gross 
breach of hospitality ; it was equally rude for the 
party so invited not to respond to it. The travellers 
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were led to the best house, strewed with clean mats, 
fresh fern, or leafy branches. Were they charged with 
any message it was not given till after food had been 
served up. Meanwhile, they sat in respectful silence. 
No questions were asked as to the purport of their 
visit. 

After they had eaten they were greeted with words 
of welcome, songs, and speeches. Care was taken not 
to refer to any past grievances, or to hurt any one’s 
feelings. If one did so, it was said he had no parent 
but was hatched by a bird. They were equally careful 
not to step, or hand food, over any one. Fire, food, 
water were abundantly supplied to them. {f men of 
rank, the chiefs themselves would wait upon them, 
but would retire nimbly, lest they should hear any- 
thing in their own praise, or even seem wishful to hear 
it. There was no staring, no laughing, no joking, at 
the expense of the guests. 

The chief would give up his own house to them, and 
sit outside the door in the sun, wind, or rain, talking 
with them, until they begged him to come in. No one 
was asked his name. No opinion was combated. If 
the host did not agree with it, courtesy required that 
he should not oppose it. Jf any one among the visitors 
had done a wrong it was overlooked, for the present, 
on account of the rest. 

When they departed they were supplied with food 
for their outward journey, and oftentimes the chief of 
the clan would go with them some of the way. The 
parting words were “‘ Hei kona ra”’ (you sit there), to 
those who stayed, and “‘ Haerera’”’ (you proceed), to 
those who went. When one met another on the road 
the mutual salutation is, ““Tena ra ko koe”’ (that 1s you). 
They are great talkers. The night was their choice 
time for conversation. No little circumstance escaped 
notice when they unfolded a tale. Their observation 
of men and things was close and shrewd. 

They were stoical and demonstrative by turns. A 
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Maori may be in a violent rage, or bitterly weeping, or 
as stolid as a mule, from one and the same cause. At 
one time they controlled themselves wonderfully ; at 
another they could not suppress their feelings. Ex- 
ceedingly superstitious, they were afraid in the dark. 
They were always in a dread of the Atua (God). 
Sensitive to ridicule, they had a strong feeling of shame, 
and had a lively apprehension of the ludicrous. In- 
stances have been known of self-murder, the result of a 
rebuke in the presence of others. But it was when 
their loved ones died that their feelings were most 
lacerated: some have gone down to the grave with 
them. A chief would change his name sometimes at 
the death of a beloved one—a son, or daughter, or 
friend—and take one that recalled the memory of the 
departed. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS OF AUSTRALIAN 
BLACKS 


{There is an element of real pathos in the primitive 
ideas of the South Australian aboriginal; but this pathos 
changes to tragedy when it is realized that his adherence 
to certain customs, such as the practice of infanticide 
and the custom of “‘ narumbe,’’ only results in his own 
rapid extinction. According to many writers familiar 
with the whole subject of aboriginal life in Australia, the 
benefits of European culture are not appreciated by the 
blacks ; and even if many of their children somewhat 
easily acquire the art of reading or other elementary 
education, they almost universally show, on reaching 
adult age, a strong desire to go back to their tribes and 
revert to all the crude customs of their kind. The 
following accounts of institutions in vogue among the 
blacks of the Lake Alexandrina—River Murray regions are 
from the pen of the Rev. George Taplin, who was mis- 
sionary at Point Macleay over forty years ago.] 
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MARRIAGE 


ACCORDING to many authorities, marriage amongst 
Australian aborigines consists in the forcible abduc- 
tion of a female from her tribe, and has no particular 
ceremony connected with it. Our scanty knowledge 
of the whole of the Australian tribes would scarcely 
warrant us in saying that this was the case with the 
majority of them. The Narrinyeri are certainly an 
exception, although the consent of a female is not 
considered a matter of the first importance, as, indeed, 
is the case in many uncivilized nations, yet it is 
always regarded as desirable. There is also some cere- 
mony in their marriages. To show that this has always 
been the custom I will quote the Rev. H. FE. A. Meyer, 
who resided with them before they had much inter- 
course with Europeans. He says—‘‘ They are given 
in marriage at a very early age (ten or twelve years). 
The ceremony is very simple, and with great pro- 
priety may be considered an exchange, for no man 
can obtain a wife unless he can promise to give his 
sister or other relative in exchange. The marriages 
are always between persons of different tribes, and 
never in the same tribe. Should the father be living 
he may give his daughter away, but generally she 
is the gift of the brother. The person who wishes to 
obtain a wife never applies directly, but to some 
friend of the one who has the disposal of her, and 
should the latter also wish for a wife the bargain is 
soon made; thus the girls have no choice in the matter, 
and frequently the parties have never seen each other 
before. At the time appointed for the marriage the 
relations on both sides come and encamp about a 
quarter of a mile from each other. In the night the 


Very early age.—This is, or was, prevalent among numerous 
Oriental peoples, and the Australian aboriginal probably inherited 
the custom from his Malaysian forbears. 
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men of one tribe arise and each takes a fire-stick in 
hand. The bride is taken by the hand and conducted 
in the midst, and ‘appears generally to go very un- 
willingly ; the brother or relation who gives her away 
walks silently and with downcast looks by himself. 
As soon as they approach the camp of the other 
tribe the women and children of the latter must 
quit the hut, which, upon this occasion, is built 
larger than their huts usually are. When they 
arrive at the hut one of the men invites them to take 
their places, but before they sit down the bride and 
bridegroom are placed next each other, and also the 
brother and his intended wife if it is a double marriage. 
The friends and relations then take their places on 
each side of the principal parties. They sit in this. 
manner silent for a considerable time until most of 
them fall asleep. At daybreak the brides leave the 
hut and go to their nearest relations and remain with. 
them until the evening, when they are conducted 
to their husbands by their female friends, and the 
tribes then separate and go to their own districts. 
When married very young, the girl is frequently 
away from her husband upon a visit to her relations 
for several months at a time, but should she remain 
the man is under obligation to provide her with 
animal food (providing vegetable food is always the 
duty of the females), and if she pleases him he shows 
his affection by frequently rubbing her with grease 
to improve her personal appearance and with the 
idea that it will make her grow rapidly and become 
fat. If a man has several girls at his disposal, he 
speedily obtains several wives, who, however, very 
seldom agree well with each other, but are continually 
quarrelling, each endeavouring to be the favourite, 
The man, regarding them more as slaves than in any 


Slaves.—This also is the typical mental attitude of Orientals— 
notably Arabs and Persians—and of blacks in general towards their 
women-folk. 
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other light, employs them in every possible way to his 
own advantage. They are obliged to get him shell- 
fish, roots, and eatable plants.” 

Now I have but little to add to these statements. 
It is regarded by the females as very disgraceful not 
to be given away in exchange for another. A young 
woman who goes away with a man and lives with him 
as his wife without the consent of her relatives is 
regarded as very little better than a prostitute. 
She is always open to the taunt that she had nothing 
given for her. When a man has a sister or daughter 
whom it is his right to give away, he will often sell 
that right to a man who wants a wife for either money, 
clothes, or weapons, and then the purchaser will give 
the woman away in exchange for a wife for himself. 
A woman is supposed to signify her consent to the 
matriage by carrying fire to her husband’s wurley, 
and making his fire for him. An unwilling wife will 
say, when she wishes to signify that she was forced 
into marriage with her husband, “ I never made any 
fire in his wurley for him.” In case of a man having 
two wives, the elder is always regarded as the mistress 
of the hut or wurley. 

Marriages always take place after dark, and are 
generally celebrated with a great deal of dancing and 
singing. I know that, on some occasions, amongst 
a certain class of natives, a great deal of unseemly 
revelry will take place ; but this is not always the case. 
I have known as well-matched and loving couples 
amongst the aborigines as I have amongst Europeans. 

One singularity of their courtship is, that the 
suitor always tries to make out that he marries the 
damsel because she very much wants him to do so. 
When a couple are fond of each other they generally 
manage to get married, if not too nearly related. 


Wurley.—Hut; this word is from the dialect of the Adelaide 
tribe. The Narrinyeri word is mante. 
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The aversion of the natives to even second cousins 
marrying is very great. They are extremely strict 
in this matter. The first inquiry with regard to a 
proposed marriage is, whether there is any tie of 
kindred between the parties, and if there be it prevents 
the match, and if the couple should cohabit after- 
wards they will be always looked upon with dishonour ; 
in short, the Narrinyeri are exogamous, and never 
marry in their own tribe. A man’s children belong 
to his tribe and not to their mother’s. This is re- 
markable, as it is so contrary to what is said by certain 
anthropologists to be the rule in savage tribes. A 
man’s sons always inherit their father’s property. 


NARUMBE 


Among the Narrinyeri, boys are not allowed to 
cut or comb their hair from the time they are about 
ten years of age until they undergo the rites by which 
they are admitted to the class of men. They are 
taught to believe that disease will be the result if 
they break this rule. For some weeks I had been 
persuading a boy to cut and comb his hair, offering 
as an inducement the gift of new clothes; at last, 
after a great deal of hesitation, he did as I wished, 
and I gave him the clothes. Afterwards his mother 
reproached me for advising her son to take such an 
imprudent step, and I observed that the lad seemed 
nervous. On that very day he became ill, and I have 
no doubt that his illness was caused solely by super- 
stitious fear of the result of having his hair cut. 
Of course, the old people will point to this as an 


Exogamous.—Many and intricate are the marriage laws or 
customs of Australian aboriginals, especially those of Northern and 
Central Australia. It is generally supposed that the object of these 
laws is the prevention of too close intermarriage. Certainly the 
breach of them was punished with extreme severity. 

Narumbe, from rambe, “sacred,”’ because when admitted into the 
rank of the men a youth became vambe, or ‘‘ sacred.” 
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instance of the dangerous*effects of breaking native 
customs. We can scarcely comprehend the power of 
imagination over the mind of a savage. 

The boys also are forbidden to eat thirteen different 
sorts of game ; and it is said that if they eat them, 
they will become prematurely grey. I have no doubt 
that the original object of this custom was, the making 
of a provision for the old people and women ; for 
the game which is forbidden to the boys is easily 
obtained and is nourishing food. If, therefore, they 
were allowed to partake of it, such animals would 
probably soon be exterminated, for the whole tribe 
would feed on them to the neglect of those animals 
which are more difficult to obtain ; so a regulation 
has at some time or other been made to prevent the 
boys from eating them ; and thus these animals are 
preserved to the old people and women. By this 
means, also, they are made sure of getting some of 
the spoils of the chase carried on by the young men 
and boys, who do not hesitate to kill such animals if 
they get a chance, but never eat them themselves, 
always reserving them for the old people. 

When the beard of a youth has grown a sufficient 
length he is made narumbe, kaingani, or young man. 
In order that the ceremony may be properly performed 
and the youth admitted as an equal among the men 
of the Narrinyeri, it is necessary that members of 
several different tribes should be present on the 
occasion. A single tribe cannot make its own 
youths narumbe without the assistance of other 
tribes. This prevents any tribe from increasing its 


Provision for the old people.—The advance of the English has had 
the effect of still further restricting the aborigines’ natural sources of 
food supply. But the general care of the natives was long ago 
entrusted to the Mounted Police, who made periodical distributions 
of flour, sugar, tea, and blankets, etc., to the natives in those parts 
of the continent where they still survive. But however guarded 
from starvation or from vices contracted through contact with 
civilization, the result has been the same—extinction. 
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number of men by admitting those who have not 
yet arrived at the proper age, and thus prevents 
them from making a claim for a greater number of 
women than their proper share—an important con- 
sideration where every tribe has to obtain wives 
from those which are adjacent—as they never inter- 
marry in their own tribe, all the members of which 
are regarded as of the same family. 

Generally two youths are made kainganis at the 
same time, so that they may afterwards, during the 
time that they are narumbe, assist each other. They 
are seized at night suddenly by the men, and carried 
off by force to a spot at some little distance from the 
wurley, the women all this time resisting or pretend- 
ing to resist the seizure by pulling at the captives, 
and throwing firebrands at their captors. But they 
are soon driven off to their wurley and compelled to 
stop there, while the men proceed to strip the two 
youths. Their matted hair is combed or rather torn 
out with the point of a spear, and their moustaches 
and a great part of their beard plucked up by the 
roots. They are then besmeared from the crown of 
their heads to their feet with a mixture of oil and red 
ochre. For three days and three nights the newly- 
made kainganis must neither eat nor sleep, a strict 
watch being kept over them to prevent either. They 
are allowed to drink water, but only by sucking it up 
through a reed ; the luxury of a drinking vessel is 
denied to them for several months. And when, after 
the three days, the refreshment of sleep is permitted, 
they are not allowed a pillow—a couple of sticks 
stuck in the ground crosswise are all they must 
rest their heads on. For six months they are 
obliged to walk naked or with merely the slightest 
covering round their loins. - The condition of narumbe 
lasts until their beards have been pulled out three 
times, and each time have grown again to about the 
length of two inches, and during all that period they 
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are forbidden to eat any food which belongs to 
women, and also from partaking of twenty different 
kinds of game. If they eat any of these forbidden 
things it is thought they will grow ugly. Only the 
animals which are the most difficult to obtain are 
assigned for their subsistence ; this appears to be 
for the purpose of making them expert hunters. 
Everything which they possess or obtain becomes 
narumbe, or sacred from the touch of women ; even 
the bird hit by their waddy, or the kangaroos speared 
by their spear, or the fish taken by their hook, even 
when these instruments are used by other hands than 
their own, is forbidden to all females. 

Any violation of these customs is punished by the 
old men with death ; sometimes inflicted by millin— 
that is, witchcraft—but often by more violent and 
certain methods. 

I think it is evident that all these rules for the 
narumbe are intended as a means of making the men 
of the tribe hardy, by exposing them to privation and 
suffering. I know, however, that at present the effect 
is precisely the reverse. The health of many young 
men is utterly destroyed, and many even come by 
their death from the barbarous ordeal which they are 
forced to undergo. A lad works about a farm or 
station, and is clothed and fed there until he is 
sixteen or eighteen years of age, and then he is seized 
by his relatives and forced to undergo the exposure 
and cold inseparable from the life of a narumbe ; partly 
induced to acquiesce by the consideration that if he 
does not submit he will not get a wife. The conse- 
quence usually is that he gets disease of the lungs, which 
either weakens him for life or causes his speedy death. 


MYTHOLOGY I4I 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
ABORIGINES 


LEGENDS 


[There is a quaint mixture of the absurd and the 
familiar in the mythology of the aborigines who some 
years ago inhabited the country around Lake Alex- 
andrina and the lower part of the Murray River. The 
explanation of thunder as the voice of the deity Nurun- 
dere, the alleged assumption of various forms, human or 
otherwise, by particular demons, the ascent of other gods 
to the heavens as stars, have almost the ring of Norse 
legend in them. In view of the very low intelligence of 
these natives it is remarkable that such clear-cut stories 
have been transmitted by oral tradition. The following 
outline of the mythology of these tribes is from an 
account of the manners and customs of the Narrinyeri, 
written in 1878 by the Rev. George Taplin, one time 
missionary to the aborigines at Point Macleay.] 


Tue Narrinyeri call the Supreme Being by two 
names, Nurundere and Martummere. He is said to 
have made all things on the earth, and to have given to 
men the weapons of war and hunting. Nurundere insti- 
tuted all the rites and ceremonies which are practised 
by the aborigines, whether connected with life or 
death. On inquiring why they adhere to any custom, 
the reply is, because Nurundere commanded it. On 
one occasion I had an instance of this. I was out with 
the tribe on a great kangaroo hunt, at which 150 
natives were present. On reaching the hunting- 
ground, a wallaby, which had been killed on the road 


Narrinyeri.—Aborigines inhabiting the Lakes Alexandrina, Albert, 
Coorong, and River Murray. The name is said to be an abbreviation 
of Kornarrinyeri (kornar, “ men,” and inyeri, “ belonging to”’), and 
means “ belonging to men,” 
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thither, was produced, and a fire kindled by the 
women. Then the men, standing round, struck up 
a sort of chant, at the same time stamping with their 
feet. The wallaby was put on the fire, and as the 
smoke from it ascended, the hunters, at a concerted 
signal, rushed towards it, lifting their weapons toward 
heaven, and making a loud shout in chorus. I after- 
wards learned that this ceremony was instituted by 
Nurundere, and it appeared to me very much like a 
sacrifice to the god of hunting. I have several times 
seen it performed since. 

Although the natives say that Nurundere made all 
things, and that he now lives in Wyirrewarre, yet they 
tell many ridiculous traditions about his doings when 
he inhabited the earth, as he is at one time said to have 
done. 

He is represented to have been a great hunter, and 
there were contemporary with him two other remark- 
able hunters named Nepelle and Wyungare. Accord- 
ing to the natives they must have been a mighty race, 
and the game which they pursued gigantic, for the 
salt lagoons are the places where Wyungare and Ne- 
pelle used to peg out the skins of the immense kan- 
garoos which they killed, and thus denuded them of 
grass. A mound on the Peninsula is still pointed out 
as the remains of the hut of Wyungare. 

Once upon a time, it is said, that Nurundere and 
Nepelle together pursued an enormous fish in Lake 
Alexandrina, near Tipping. Nepelle caught it, and 
Nurundere tore it in pieces, and threw the fragments 
into the water, and each piece became a fish, and thus 
ponde, larke, tukkeri, and pommere, different kinds 
of fish, had their origin. But another sort of fish, 
tinuwarre (called bream by the whites), was produced 
in a different manner. Nurundere went to Tulurrug, 
and there finding some flat stones, he threw them into 
the lake, and they became tinuwarre. 

Wyungare was a personage who had no father, but 
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only a mother. He resided at Rauwoke with his 
parent, and was narumbe from his infancy—that is, 
he was made a red man, or kaingani, and was a 
mighty hunter of kangaroos. Once he was amongst 
the reeds at Oulawar, drinking water by drawing it up 
with a reed from the lake, and Nepelle’s two wives 
passing by saw him, admired his handsome form, and 
fell in love with him. So they seized the first Oppor- 
tunity to visit his hut, and finding that he was asleep, 
they made a noise with their feet outside, like two 
emus running past, and awoke the hunter, who jumped 
up and ran out expecting to see some game. The two 
women met him with a shout of laughter, and throw- 
ing their arms round him, begged him to take them 
for his wives, to which he willingly consented. Of 
course Nepelle was very angry with all parties con- 
cerned at being treated so scandalously, and sought 
them at the hut of Wyungare, but they were all 
absent, so he put fire in the hut, and told it to wait 
until Wyungare and the two women slept, and then 
to get up and burn them. In the evening they re- 
turned from hunting, and lay down and slept. They 
were soon awakened by the flames of the burning hut, 
and rushed out of it, but the fire pursued them. For 
miles they ran along the shore of the lake, chased by 
the vengeful element, until they reached Lowanyeri, 
plunged themselves in the mud of the swamp there, 
and the fire was unable to reach them. Afraid of the 
implacable hatred displayed by Nepelle, Wyangare 
sought a means of escape. He determined to effect 
this by going up to Wyirrewarre to live there. So he 
tied a line to a spear, and hurled it at the heavens. It 
stuck in, and he proceeded to haul upon it for the pur- 
pose of raising himself, but found it would not hold, 
for it was unbarbed. Then he took a barbed spear 


Hut of Wyungare.—The natives used to point out the hut in the 
shape of a mound of limestone at Pulluwewal, near Point Macleay, 
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and repeated the experiment, this time with success, 
for it held firmly in the sky, and by means of the line 
attached to it, he pulled himself up, and afterwards 
the two women. Three stars are still pointed out as 
Wyungare and his wives. He is said to sit up there 
and fish for men with a fishing spear, and when people 
start in their sleep it is thought because he touches 
them with the point of his weapon. Before his ascent 
it is related that he took a gigantic kangaroo and tore 
it in pieces, and scattered fragments through the 
woods, and they became the comparatively small 
kangaroos which exist now. 

To return to the adventures of Nurundere. He had 
four children by his two wives. Once when he dwelt 
at Tulurrug two of his children strayed away into the 
scrub to the eastward and were lost. Soon after- 
wards his two wives ran away from him. He pursued 
them, in company with his remaining children, to 
Encounter Bay, and there, seeing them at a distance, 
he exclaimed in anger, ‘“‘ Let the waters arise and 
drown them.” So the waters arose in a terrible flood, 
and swept over the hills with fury and, overtaking 
the fugitives, they were overwhelmed and drowned. 
At this time Nepelle lived at Rauwoke, and the flood 
was so great that he was obliged to pull his canoe to 
the top of the hill (that is Point Macleay) ; from 
thence it was transported to Wyirrewarre ; the dense 
part of the milky way is said to be the canoe of 
Nepelle floating in the heavens. Then its owner, 
by using the same means as Wyungare had done, 
ascended thither also. 

Then Nurundere went up the Coorong in search of 
his two lost children. At Salt Creek he met with a 
blackfellow sitting by a fire. This man by some kind 
of sorcery endeavoured to detain Nurundere from 
proceeding on his way, at which Nurundere was angry, 
and they fought. He speared Nurundere in the thigh ; 
but he laughed at the wound, and said it would not 
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hurt him, and in return speared the blackfellow 
through the body and killed him. Afterwards Nurun- 
dere heard a'noise in the bush which was near, and 
upon searching it, found his two lost children, who 
had been hidden there by the blackfellow whom he 
had slain. 

After these things Nurundere went to Wyirrewarre, 
taking his children with him. The Narrinyeri always 
mention his name with reverence. I never heard 
them use it lightly, or with levity ; and if he invented 
such clever weapons as the taralye, or throwing-stick, 
and the panketye, or boomerang, and the curved club 
called marpangye, I think he deserves their respectful 
recollection. My own opinion is that he is a deified 
chief, who has lived at some remote period. The 
natives regard thunder as the angry voice of Nurun- 
dere, and the rainbow as also a production of his. 

The legends of Nurundere are fast fading from the 
memory of the aborigines. The young people know 
very little about them, and it is cnly from the old 
people that the particulars of them can be obtained. 

It is now the opinion of intelligent natives with 
whom I have conversed, that Nurunduri was the great 
chief who led the Narrinyeri down the Darling to the 
country which they now inhabit. They say that there 
is a tradition that two young men returned back on 
the track of the tribe, and were never more heard of. 
Nurunduri is represented as having led his sons,— 
that is, his tribe—down the southern shores of the 
lakes, andthen turned up the Coorong. Thereheappears 
to have met another tribe, coming from the south-east. 
A battle was fought and, of course, the Narrinyeri say 
that they were conquerors. But yet, afterwards, 
Nurunduri led his people towards Encounter Bay, 


Legends of Nurundere.—For further details of Nurundere, or 
Nurunduri, in particular the ascription of the cause of rain and 
the origin of languages to this deity, consult the pamphlet of the 
Rev. H. E. A. Meyer, published in 1846. 
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and there appears to have resided until his death. 
There is also a tradition that two warriors afterwards 
led a party up the Coorong, and established themselves 
near Mount Gambier. 

In addition to the legends before related, the Nar- 
rinyeri tell some curious but absurd stories about the 
animals. For instance, they say that originally the 
turtle possessed venomous fangs, and the snake had 
none; so the latter begged the former to make an 
exchange, offering to barter his own head for the 
turtle’s fangs, alleging, as a reason, that he lived on 
the shore exposed to the attacks of the blackfellows, 
while the turtle occupied a secure position in the lake. 
So the turtle consented to the bargain, and ever since 
then the snake has had venomous fangs, and the 
turtle a snake-like head and neck. 

It is also said that once the pelicans were fishing in 
the lake, and caught a great quantity of tukkeri. They 
catried them to Tipping, and there the magpies (mul- 
durar) said they would find fire and cook the tukkeri 

‘for a share of them. The pelicans consented, but 
soon found that the magpies were taking advantage 
of their culinary operations to steal the fish. This led 
to a struggle, and a fight over the dinner, in which the 
magpies got rolled in the ashes, which gave them their 
black coats, and the pelicans got besmeared with the 
silvery scales of the tukkeri, which caused them to 
have white breasts. 

The Narrinyeri are terribly afraid of two wood 
demons, called Melapi and Pepe. They say that the 
former assumes any shape he pleases; sometimes 
he is like an old man ; at other times he will take the 
form of a bird, or a burnt stump, and always for the 
purpose of luring individuals within his reach, so that 
he may destroy them. I have several times heard 
blacks declare that they have seen him. 

The natives also dread a water spirit called Mulge- 
wanke. The booming sound which is frequently 
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heard in Lake Alexandrina is ascribed to him, and 
they think it causes rheumatism in those who hear it. 
He is represented as a curious being, half-man, half- 
fish, and instead of hair, a matted crop of reeds. [ 
have often wondered myself what the noise is really 
caused by, which they ascribe to Mulgewanke. T 
have heard it dozens of times, and so have many other 
persons. It resembles the boom of a distant cannon, 
or the explosion of a blast. Sometimes, however, it 
is more like the sound made by the fall of a huge body 
into deep water. It cannot be the peculiar sound 
made by the Murray bittern, as I have often heard 
that too, and it is not at all like the noise in the lake. 
At first I ascribed it to people blasting wood on the 
opposite side, but since then I have been convinced 
that this cannot be the case. One peculiarity of the 
sound ascribed to the Mulgewanke is, that although 
it is sometimes louder than at others, yet it is never 
near, always distant. I have no doubt but at some 
time or other the natural cause of it will be discovered, 
but I have never yet heard the phenomenon explained. 

There is another superstition believed in by the 
Narrinyeri. Every tribe has its ngaitye; that is, 
some animal which they regard as a sort of good genius 
who takes an interest in their welfare—something 
like the North American Indian totem. Some will 
have a snake, some a wild dog, some a bird, and some 
an insect. No man or woman will kill her ngaitye, 
except it happens to be an animal which is good for 
food, when they have no objection to eating them. 
Nevertheless, they will be very careful to destroy all 
the remains, lest an enemy might get hold of them, 


Totem.—A word signifying “‘ my otem,” or guardian spirit (pro- 
nounced o-daim and todaim). Andrew Lang argues that totemic or 
symbolic names, as ‘‘ the Snake,” the “‘ Wolf,” were given by rival 
and neighbouring tribes to communities which adopted these nick- 
names. For more probable explanations consult Dr. J. G. Frazer, 
Fortnightly Review, \xxviii. ; Spencer and Gillen, Norther Tribes of 
Central Australia. 
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and by his sorcery cause the ngaitye to grow in the 
inside of the eater, and cause his death. I know 
several persons whose ngaityar are different kinds of 
snakes, consequently they do not like to kill them ; 
but when they meet with them they catch them, pull 
out their teeth, or else sew up their mouths, and keep 
them in a basket as pets. Once I knew of a man 
catching his ngaitye in the person of a large female 
tiger snake, and, after pulling out the teeth, he put 
it in a basket, and hung it up in his wurley. The next 
morning they found that she had brought forth six- 
teen young ones. This increase of family was too 
much for those blacks to whom she did not stand in 
the relation of ngaitye, so they killed them all; and 
on cutting the mother open afterwards found seven 
more young snakes inside of her, making twenty-three 
in all, produced at one litter. 

One day a couple of wild dogs came on a predatory 
expedition into my neighbourhood, so I shot one of 
them; and immediately after was reproached very 
much for hurting the ngaitye of two or three blacks 
residing here. People are sometimes named from 
their ngaitye ; as, for instance, Taowinyeri, the person 
whose ngaitye is Taow, the native name of the guana. 

It appears to me that the ngaitye of the Narrinyeri 
is the same as the aitu of the Samoans, but it is not 
regarded with so much veneration by the former as 
by the latter. The names are evidently derived from 
the same original, ngaitye being the same word as 
aitu, only with the addition of consonants. 

The Narrinyeri believe in the power of the dead to 
influence the elements, of which I once had a proof. 
A short time after the execution of the murderers of 
Mrs. Rainberd, we had a gale of wind for several days 
successively. Upon my remarking upon the violence 
of the weather to some natives, they said it was occa- 
sioned by the blacks who had been hanged, who had 
sent the wind in revenge to try to injure and annoy the 
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whitefellows. ‘‘ You see,” they said, ‘‘ it blows from 
their country.” 

The blacks also have their rainmakers. One old 
fellow, named Pepeorn, professed to be able to change 
the weather by his incantations; and I have heard 
him in summer-time lay claim to the merit of having 
caused a welcome shower. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


QuaInT Customs THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


[The writer of the following entertaining description 
of the natives of the Solomon Islands, Hugh Hastings 
Romilly, tells us that it would take years to acquire even 
a moderately correct acquaintance with the various 
habits, languages, and dispositions of the different races 
to be found in all the groups of islands of the Western 
Pacific. Even in 1886, the year in which his The Western 
Pacific and New Guinea was published, there were prob- 
ably many islands in that great region which had never 
even been sighted. The whole area indeed represents 
a slice of some fifteen million square miles of land and 
ocean ; but Romilly, who was Deputy Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific, and Acting Special Commissioner 
for New Guinea, had unrivalled opportunities for study- 
ing various islands—notably the Solomon group; and 
he very justifiably tells us that the man who stays only 
a week in a Western Pacific island has an advantage over 
the man who stays a year: he writes down everything 
which strikes him as being remarkable, and attempts to 
explain or give a reason for it; whereas the man who 
stays for a year becomes so familiarized with native 
habits that nothing strikes him.] 


Pepeorn.—A tall and powerful savage, notorious for being one of 
those who tried to withstand the advance of the whites. He was 
wounded by Major O’Halloran (whom he tried treacherously to 
kill), the leader of the expedition which punished the natives for the 
murder of the passengers and crew of the brigantine Maria (1840). 
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LixE all native races of the present day, the popula- 
tion of the Solomons is decreasing rapidly. Nor can 
this be ascribed entirely to the unfortunate results of 
intercourse with white men. There are several places 
where it is the custom to kill all, or nearly all, of the 
children soon after they are born. This habit prevails 
principally in the north of the group; but there are, 
I believe, some places in the south where it also exists. 
I have not the slightest idea what is the reason for the 
existence of the custom, It becomes necessary to 
buy other children from other tribes, and very good 
care is taken not to buy them too young. . . . There 
are several other customs which also tend to diminish 
the race. In a battle the victorious party, if they can 
surprise their enemies sufficiently to admit of a whole- 
sale massacre, kill not only the men, but also all the 
women and children. ‘‘ We should be fools,” say 
they, ‘‘if we did not. This must be revenged some 
day, if there are any men to do it ; but how can they 
get men if we kill the women and children ? ”’ 

Fortunately the native battles are not usually so 
disastrous, for it is as difficult to surprise a native 
camp as it proverbially is to catch a weasel asleep. 
But if one of the enemy’s women can be surprised and 
cut off in the bush, she is killed, and then there will 
be one or perhaps two men less in the future to fight 
against. 

In most places bastard children are killed immedi- 
ately they are born, and perhaps the mother also. 
Supposing the sexes to be pretty equally divided, the 
system which obtains of one man who can afford it 
having several wives precludes the possibility of many 
young men getting married at all. In some places in 


Present day.—1886. 

Decreasing rapidly.—The same is true of the Australian aboriginals, 
and to a less extent of the Maoris of New Zealand. 

Infanticide.—This custom also prevailed among the Australian 
blacks, whose families rarely kept more than two children. 
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the north of the Solomon Group I have been told that 
they expose their children as the Spartans did of old, 
and this practice would doubtless kill off a good many. 
In addition to this, a woman seldom has more than 
two children, and should she ever have twins, for some 
inexplicable reason she would be much ashamed of 
herself, and the twins would be killed. 

In all these circumstances it is not to be wondered 
at that the native race should be decreasing. Had 
the rate of mortality not been so enormously increased 
by the introduction of European diseases, it might 
still be preserving its proper balance, as it doubtless 
has done for thousands of years past, and that in spite 
of the labour trade and such-like institutions. Per- 
haps it is because the native children are not liable to 
contract the various infantile diseases from which 
European children die that this balance has been pre- 
served so long in spite of these barbarian habits. 

One rule is in force in the north of the group which 
would appear to embrace a very sound principle of 
political economy. No one is allowed to be a useless 
member of the community. When a man is too old 
to work or fight he is no longer of any use, and is not 
worth the food he consumes, as he imposes additional 
labour on some more active man. He must, there- 
fore, die ; and this he does, I believe, with great com- 
posure and satisfaction to himself and his family. The 
women are more often allowed to grow old. I think 
that the value of an old woman as a “ scold ”’ is recog- 
nized, and she is certainly of much use sometimes in 
abusing the young men, and bringing them to a fitting 
sense of their duties. The old women, too, very often, 


European diseases.—The epidemic of measles in Fiji, killing off 
over 40,000 natives, affords the most memorable case of this. In 
the Western Pacific much avoidable disease was probably intro- 
duced through the then existing system of labour trade. 

Useless member.—A similar custom is reported in Lansdell’s 
account of his tour through Siberia. 
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as in other countries, practise the occult sciences, and 
become powerful witches or poisoners. . . . 

. . . As one goes north in this group the natives 
become finer and handsomer men, till at Buka—the 
most northern island—they are the finest specimens 
of manhood in the South Seas. They are fine plucky 
fellows too. If they have to fight they will do so in 
the open, and not trust to cover, as so many natives 
do. Wherever he goes, and whatever natives he 
mixes among, a Buka man will always become the 
leader. Like the Malayta men, they do not care to 
attack boats or any such small game as that. They 
will try to take the ship and get possession of every- 
thing in her. In two cases that occurred in Malayta 
they actually succeeded in doing this. In the case of 
(I think) the Janet Stuart a boat was away recruiting 
men for the plantations. On its return the whole of 
the ship’s crew of mixed whites and natives was dis- 
covered to have been murdered ; and so sudden must 
have been the attack that the captain and Govern- 
ment agent had not even time to rise from the two 
easy-chairs in which they had been sitting. Both had 
been tomahawked as they sat. The Government 
agent must have been seized by his beard, as his jaw 
was dislocated. From the positions of the bodies 
there seems to have been no resistance, so suddenly 
must the scheme have been executed. Every mov- 
able thing in the ship had been carried off ; the stand- 
ing rigging was cut to pieces, and all the ropes which 
could be reached had been taken away. There was 
no alternative for the men in the boat but to make 
for the small island of Ugi, where a white trader was 
living, and to abandon the ship... . 


Buka.—One of the more civilized islands of the group. But 
apparently civilizing influences do not produce all the results to be 
hoped for, for other travellers narrate that the natives of Buka 
have a most demoralizing effect on the white man’s native servants, 
Consult Webster’s Through New Guinea (1898). 
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Many of the tribes are, like the Dyaks and several 
other races, professed head-hunters. This is a very 
unpleasant occupation, so far as the stranger in the 
country is concerned. . . . It is difficult to distinguish 
between the natives who will kill you solely for the 
sake of your head, and those who will preserve your 
head after you have been killed for some other pur- 
pose. I believe the number of the former class are 
few, but that some do exist in Bougainville is pretty 
certain. 

Most natives are fond of keeping the skulls of the 
animals they have eaten. Pigs’, dogs’, dugongs’, and 
alligators’ skulls are met with in almost every village, 
and the cannibal tribes are equally fond of preserving 
human skulls. Sometimes they preserve the entire 
head, and sometimes they make hideous objects of 
them with clay and lime ; but as a rule the plain skull 
is preserved, and, after some little time, is exhibited 
with the others round the tambu house. 

But it by no means follows that because a tribe 
exhibits skulls round the houses therefore it is a tribe 
of head-hunters. The skulls are trophies of prowess, 
but in a few places they are readily parted with by 
their owners in exchange for tomahawks or tobacco. 
The head-hunter pur et simple would not do this. He 
attaches a strong superstitious value to the skulls he 
has collected, and would part with them for no con- 
sideration. I believe there are but few of these 
people on the coast. What there may be in the bush 
we do not know ; but rumour says that they are very 
fond of a head there. A white man’s head must un- 
doubtedly be considered the gem of the collection, 
and though it may be pleasant in more civilized re- 
gions to be looked upon as a man of note, yet in the 
Solomon Islands it may entail unpleasant conse- 
quences. Even the notoriety acquired by having 
one’s head exhibited on Temple Bar would hardly 
compensate its former owner for the loss of it, much 
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less for the distinction of having it stuck up in a 
tambu house for the amusement of a Solomon Island 
crowd. ... 

. . . The sorcerer is a great man among the natives 
of this group. Whether he is a sincere sorcerer or not 
—that is to say, whether he has faith in himself—I do 
not know. He drives a thriving trade, and has im- 
mense influence over the minds of his fellow-citizens. 
Like the oracle of Dodona, his predictions are very 
vague ; and whatever happens, the sorcerer can, with 
a little explanation, prove himself justified in his pre- 
diction. His chief work is to mould the elements to 
his will—to compel a heavy rainfall when the yams 
require rain, and, when enough rain has fallen, to make 
the sun appear again, as if by magic, at his bidding. 

It is probable that he really does understand the 
signs of the weather more accurately than others, and 
that he is guided by his superior knowledge in this 
respect as to the prophecy which is required of him. 
One old sorcerer of my acquaintance was a most in- 
teresting study. If he was asked for fine weather 
(which, by the way, in the Solomons is the usual 
request, the rainfall being enormous), he used to 
temporize in a truly masterly manner. First he 
would hold out for more payment. This policy he 
would continue for an indefinite length of time, as 
he would, of course, require payment in a form which 
he knew was difficult or impossible for the natives to 
comply with. Then, if he thought there was any like- 
lihood of fine weather for a day or two, he would 
become possessed of a devil, which would leave him 
at once if the sun made its appearance ; but while the 
bad weather lasted the devil would last too, and fin- 
ally, if the fine weather was very obstinate and would 
not come, he would hold out again for more payment. 
In this manner my old sorcerer was very seldom mis- 
taken in his forecasts, and the influence he exerted 
over the clerk of the weather must have been most 
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irksome to that functionary. Rain was more easy to 
produce, for in Malayta, for instance, but few days 
out of the 365 pass without a shower. .. . 

. .. At Ugi, a small island in the south of the 
Solomon Group, there is a remarkable illustration of 
the fact that natives may possess a sense of humour 
and sarcasm, the truth of which has been widely 
denied. Coarse fun—so say the general public—they 
can appreciate, but not humour. But in Ugi, at a 
village called Ete-Ete, there is a carving some ten feet 
high, of an Englishman dressed in a pair of red-and- 
white striped trousers, blue shirt, and chimney-pot 
hat. By him stands a native boy pointing to a 
pigeon, which is seated in a most conspicuous position 
on the boy’s head. The Englishman, who has a gun, 
is pointing it in precisely the opposite direction, while 
his head is turned away as if he were afraid of firing 
it at all. This is evidently meant as “ chaff ” against 
the white men who go out shooting. The young 
native guides who accompany them have eves like 
hawks, and are accustomed from infancy to the bush. 
They can see a pigeon in an instant through the 
thickest scrub ; but the Englishman’s first glimpse of 
him is when he is flying off. Hence the sarcasm, 
which I consider pretty fair for a native. ... 

- Not far from Ugi, on the mainland of San Christo- 
val, lives a celebrated old chief, Takki by name. He 
amused me a good deal once on a fishing expedi- 
tion by sitting on the weather gunwale of the canoe, 
and using the most terrible language to the waves. 
Horrible things were going to happen should a wave 
have sufficient temerity to wet me in the slightest 
degree. Unlike those of Canute, though perhaps with 
the same expectation as to their efficacy, old Takki’s 
exhortations were successful, and though I attributed 
this extraordinary fact more to skilful steering than 


Malayta.—Also spelt Malila. 
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to his curses, yet I gave him an extra stick of tobacco 
for the trouble he had taken. 

The natives of San Christoval have a great apprecia- 
tion of beauty in flowers. The arrangements of creep- 
ing plants in some of their towns show a great deal of 
skill. Old Takki’s town, for instance, was a mass of 
bougainvillas, orchids, crotons, etc. Of course, the 
adornment of the head with pretty and sweet-smelling 
flowers is universal all over the Pacific. I think that 
the hibiscus is the favourite plant. 

A very amusing incident happened on the occasion 
of my first visit to old Takki’s town. The ship was 
anchored at Ugi, and it was not a very long run in 
the steam-cutter across to San Christoval, where 
Takki lived. Our party consisted of some of the 
officers from the ship, and, among others, the doctor. 
If Doctor H ever sees this, I tender him my sin- 
cere apologies for telling this story, but I don’t think 
he will mind much. The doctor, unfortunately for 
himself, had a complete set of false teeth, which came 
out and slipped in their places again at the most un- 
expected moments. After the manner of artificial 
teeth, they would occasionally appear on his plate at 
dinner ; but as he had no false pride about them he did 
not much care. After my business at Wano was 
finished and it was time to go back to the boat, one 
of the party said, “ Doctor, why not take out your 
teeth and show them to the natives? ’’ No sooner 
said than done. A tin pannikin was produced full of 
water. We madea halt, and several hundred natives 
surrounded us. We pointed to the doctor, who as- 
sumed a diabolical grin, the like of which we should 
not have supposed possible on his genial countenance, 
and which frightened us as much as it did the natives. 
Then suddenly, with a dexterous twist, out came his 
teeth, top and bottom, and were deposited in the tin 
mug. Such a yell of astonishment I never heard. 
The poor man had to stand with his mouth open, so 
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that they might satisfy themselves that the teeth were 
really gone. Old Takki, who was calmer than most 
under the circumstances, said, “‘ Iam an old man, but 
I thank God that I have lived to see this day.” He 
said the fame of this exploit would travel the length 
and breadth of San Christoval next day. Indeed, I 
found it had not been forgotten three years later, 
when I revisited the town. 


THE LOTUS-EATERS OF PAPUA 


[Comparatively little is still known of the interior of 
New Guinea. This is the more surprising when we reflect 
that the island was discovered early in the sixteenth 
century. The credit for this is generally given to a 
Portuguese, De Abrea (1511); but the island received its 
name, Papua, from De Menesis in 1526, and its more 
usual name, New Guinea, from De Orterz nineteen years 
later. The Dutch annexed parts of the west coast in 
the eighteenth century, and in 1793 the East India 
Company formally annexed the island. Thereafter en- 
sued a diplomatic contest between Britain and Germany, 
which had its final act, as it were, in the Great War, after 
which Germany ceased to have any rights over the 
island ; but Holland still holds some parts. The follow- 
ing passage from Hugh Hastings Romilly’s The Western 
Pacific and New Guinea is interesting as a tentative 
effort to throw light on the island, but in many in- 
stances his conjectures are rather wide of the mark; 
for since his time (1886) not a little concerning the natives 
and their institutions has been published by such travel- 
lers as Dr. Finsch Chalmers, Lawes, M‘Farlane, Cayley- 
Webster, and C. G. Rawlings (1913).) 


“TI WENT into Sa-al’s house, but he seemed to have 
hardly any property in it. There were some very 


1 went. ..—Extracts from Romilly’s diary quoted by him in his 
book. 
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rough earthenware cooking-pots, and a few spears and 
bows, but nothing else. Sa-al was perfectly civil to 
us all the time we were on shore, but it is rather re- 
markable that, though I gave him a good many things, 
he never offered me anything in return. In the 
Admiralties, where the people look infinitely more 
savage than they do here, the chief insisted on making 
me a present in return for mine to him. After walk- 
ing for some time round Gurendu we turned back to 
the boat with a crowd at our heels, and got in before 
darker. 

‘‘T could see no signs of European implements, 
beads, or cloth. . . . Maclay says that every yard of 
land, and every tree on it, is owned by some one, and 
that the natives would never dream of selling it. 

‘“‘ There are supposed to be plenty of scented woods, 
and the natives do smell strong of something. 

‘““ Tobacco I should say there certainly was not, as 
we not only saw no signs of it in the towns, where it 
would most probably be planted, but the natives did 
not seem to care at all about ours, though some of 
them did know the use of it... . 

“As far as the appearance of the people goes, I 
imagine Wallace must be wrong when he says that 
the Astrolabe Bay natives are not true Papuans, but 
a colony from another place. They are utterly unlike 
the New Britain, New Ireland, or Admiralty Islanders, 
and I do not know where else they could have come 
from. They are copper coloured instead of black, and 
have Jewish features. There is none of the flat-nosed, 


Maclay.—Baron Miklucho Maclay, a Russian, was one of the only 
two Europeans who visited this part of New Guinea before 
Romilly. He seems to have been able to ingratiate himself with 
these rude and uncertain tribes through their readiness to trade 
with him. 

True Papuans.—Tribes allied to the Papuans have been traced 
through Timur, Flores, and the adjacent islands of the Malay 
Peninsula to the Deccan. Yet these “ Oriental negroes ”’ have also 
many curious points of resemblance with some East African tribes. 
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thick-lipped type about them, and their heads are 
better shaped than those of any of the natives round 
about them. If they did not all suffer from skin 
diseases they would be a very fine-looking lot of 
people, and I cannot understand Wallace’s first im- 
pression of disgust. 

“ They are, owing, no doubt, to their want of white 
‘ civilization,’ extremely friendly and honest. . . . It 
is possible that they were more civil to me than they 
would be to every one, owing to the fact of my ac- 
quaintance with Maclay, which I made the most of. 
They seem to fight very little among themselves. 
None of them were scarred like the Solomon Islanders, 
and the bows they sold us had evidently been out of 
use for a long time, and had all new cane strings. 
There seemed to be very few weapons of any sort in 
the houses I went into. 

“ The birds and beasts must be very interesting, if 
it were only possible to get at them. T noticed many 
natives wearing bird-of-paradise plumes, but I could 
not get any shot for me. . . . There must be very 
fine land up the rivers. Indeed, up the Gabina River 
I could see plains stretching for some twenty miles or 
morefi 21: 

“This coast is, I think, the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. The mountains, just behind where we are 
now at anchor, rise to a height of over fourteen thou- 
sand feet. As they are not more than fifteen miles 
off, they seem to rise abruptly out of the sea. There 
are many peaks, the highest of which is just behind 
where we are now anchored. . . . There seem to be 
perpetual thunderstorms going on, and at night the 
peaks are lighted up for a second, and vanish again. 
We were lucky enough to see them without any 
clouds the day we came in—a thing which I imagine 
hardly ever happens.” 

These notes, jotted down at the time I was there, 
may be considered hardly worthy of reproduction, 
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but such as they are I believe they are the first which 
have been published with reference to that part of the 
coast (namely, around Astrolabe Bay).... 

Astrolabe Bay has always been looked upon, for 
some reason unknown to me, as a suitable place for a 
party of adventurers to swoop down upon and take 
possession of. It has one fatal disqualification for 
any scheme of the sort, which is that it possesses no 
harbour. Even in the south-east trades season an 
anchorage would be most difficult to pick up for any 
but very small ships, while in the north-west season 
the thing would be out of the question. 

Judging by the luxuriant vegetation, it is fair to 
assume that the soil is rich. It must also be the case 
that the mountain range affords climates varying be- 
tween the ultra-tropical and temperate, but neither 
of these advantages would be of any commercial 
value in the absence of harbour accommodation. ... 

The country near Astrolabe Bay has an abundant 
supply of water, but the rivers are of necessity small, 
as their sources are to be found not more than from 
fifteen to twenty miles from the coast. 

Many of these rivers have wide plains, extending 
for many miles on either bank, covered with the tall, 
sweet-tasting grass which is invariably the sign of rich 
soil. But the mountain range has two sides, and 
where does all the water run to which collects on the 
southern side? That is a question for future ex- 
plorers to decide. 

However rich this country may be, it seems to have 
benefited its owners but little. They are a poor lot, 
not mean-looking in appearance, though there are 
many finer specimens of Papuans to be seen; but 
they seem to be satisfied to live on what will barely 
support life. 

They were singularly undemonstrative in the man- 
ner in which they bade us welcome. No actual fault 
could be found with them, but there was none of the 
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excitement usually to be seen. This might perhaps 
have been due to the fact that, being ignorant of all 
white men but Maclay, they did not look forward to 
becoming the possessors of the English knives and 
tomahawks so much prized elsewhere. I am bound 
to say that they did not get many of these articles 
from us, though I made a few presents. In the Ad- 
miralties, where the people are equally unsophisti- 
cated, the excitement of trading was immense, at 
times leading to a fight. 

I saw no trimly kept plantations, no women en- 
gaged in making puddings, etc., as one generally does 
in most other places in the Western Pacific. The 
people did not seem to have any implements for hunt- 
ing—at all events, such implements as there were 
seemed almost rotten from age. Their houses were 
of the meanest possible description, and they were 
evidently quite unaccustomed to war. 

Perhaps this last circumstance accounts for their 
sleepy appearance. They seemed to me to want 
waking up, but doubtless they feel satisfied. If they 
have no wants, and no disputed property, and not 
even a quarrel with their neighbours (perhaps they 
have no neighbours to quarrel with), I do not see how 
_ they could be otherwise than satisfied. Nature pro- 
vides everything for them, without any exertion on 
their part. No doubt they consider “a sufficiency 
always enough.” 

I can give no reason for this indolence and apathy 
on the part of the Astrolabe people, except that their 
lines are laid in pleasant places, and they enjoy the 
native paradise of plenty to eat, nothing to do, and 
no one to fight. Long may they continue to enjoy it. 


Unaccustomed to war.—The people of Humboldt Bay are un- 
doubtedly warlike, and those of Astrolabe Bay are generally be- 
lieved to be a kindred tribe. But those of the south-eastern 
peninsula, like the typical Polynesian, are much more mild and 
accessible. 

(2,515) Ii 
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For ten days we stayed on this coast, not so much 
from inclination as from necessity, for we could make 
no way at all against the fresh south-easters and 
strong currents of Dampier Straits. But the better 
acquainted we became with the appearance of the 
coast, the more impressed we daily became with its 
magnificent scenery, which I am not likely to forget 
quickly. In spite of the apathy and sleepiness of the 
natives, I was sorry to leave this land of the lotus- 
eaters, and would have given much to have been able 
to stay longer and learn more about it. 

I will now pass on to the south-eastern peninsula of 
New Guinea, which has been recently taken under the 
protection of Great Britain. This peninsula is com- 
pletely encircled, north and south, by high mountain 
ranges. ... No one knows what sort of country there 
is between these two great ranges... . 

. On the south the only party that ever nearly 
crossed the Owen Stanley Range was a gold prospect- 
ing expedition in 1878....The progress of the ex- 
pedition was very slow and painful. Tracks had to 
be cut through the dense undergrowth, and often they 
did not travel two miles in the day. An immense 
amount of determination and pluck seems to have 
been shown, but failure was the only reward. Many 
died of fever, and the survivors who returned to the 
coast were taken to Australia in a destitute condition. 
The farthest point attained from the coast was under 
fifty miles as the crow flies. 

Though the object for which the expedition was 
undertaken proved a failure, some results of it still 
remain. Mr. Goldie added considerably to the list of 
known birds, and the track which was cut with so much 
labour is still in a condition to be of considerable help 
to future travellers for fifty miles of their journey. .. 


Protection of Great Britain.—The policy was forced on Britain by 
the German establishment of a protectorate in 1885. The island 
was made a Crown Colony in 1888. 
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... A traveller in New Guinea must be blessed with 
extreme patience to be successful. Numerous hitches 
must and will occur, and it is far better for him to stay 
at a place till any little misunderstanding which may 
arise be satisfactorily settled, than to push on and find 
on his return that it has developed into a serious 
grievance. Even if double or treble interpretation be 
necessary, still interpreters must be taken. Natives 
who have never met white men will assume that they 
are enemies, unless they are undeceived. Then pres- 
ents innumerable must be given, and very frequently 
some common man gets them by mistake, instead of 
the chief, and then the chief gets very angry, and 
must be appeased. That is where most white men 
come to grief. They do not see the use of making 
presents and getting nothing in return, quite losing 
sight of the fact that it is permission to travel quietly 
through the country which is bought. Another fatal 
mistake, I think, is the habit of making demonstra- 
tions, to impress the native mind with a sense of the 
white man’s power ; letting off fireworks, exploding 
dynamite, and many other things of this description 
have been done, and only serve to frighten the people 
and make them distrustful, or even hostile. ... 

. ... The system of trading pursued by the natives 

renders it a comparatively easy matter to obtain 
interpreters for various parts of the coast. The whole 
of the south coast is visited by trading expeditions 
from various places, and sago is exchanged for pottery, 
ornaments, etc. 

The traders make frequent voyages for two or three 
hundred miles, and thus are constantly placed in com- 
munication with their near and distant neighbours. It 
is an interesting sight to see a fleet of trading canoes 
under sail. They are huge unwieldy things, and their 
mat sails are far too small to be of any great service 
to them. The lakato1, as this sort of vessel is called, 
is constructed by lashing from five to eight of the 
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ordinary canoes together. A solid platform, or deck, 
is built, and on this are constructed deck-houses and 
fairly strong gunwales. Considerable attention is 
paid to comfort, as the voyage probably occupies 
several months. Such bad sailers are these lakatois 
that they can hardly hold a beam wind, and therefore, 
unless the wind is quite fair, they have to depend on 
pulling through shallow water. Itsometimes happens 
that they get blown out to sea, and are carried past 
their intended destination. Should they become scat- 
tered, and make parts of the coast where the natives 
are unfriendly, those on board are pretty certain to 
be killed. It usually happens that when the crews of 
the trading fleet have finished their trading, and have 
nothing further to detain them, they seize a number of 
pigs and girls and try to make off with them. This, 
of course, leads to a fight, in which the crews are 
generally successful. If the girls are sensible they 
run into the bush on the eve of the strangers’ depar- 
ture, but there are many who like the fun of being 
fought for, and stay on purpose to be kidnapped. It 
gives some of them immense satisfaction to accept 
their lover’s payment for their marriage and then to 
fly with the strangers. 


SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIA 
THIRTY YEARS. AGO 


KANGAROOS AND KANGAROO-HUNTING 


(The following sketches from Mr. J. K. Arthur’s 
Kangaroo and Kauri, written in 1894, give an admirable 
and withal simple picture of two of the most characteristic 
igebucs of Australian life—the kangaroo and the abori- 
ginal.] 
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By the regular hunter the kangaroo is often shot on 
the plains with the rifle, but for greater sport these 
animals are often hunted with dogs of the Scotch deer- 
hound breed, between the greyhound and bulldog, 
fierce, powerful, and very fleet for the course. Many 
of these dogs are sometimes kept at the stock stations 
of the interior for the sole purpose of running the 
kangaroo and the emu. The latter was formerly 
killed solely for the supply of oil which it yields, and 
the former for mere sport or for food for the dogs. 
Three or four dogs are generally laid on, one of su- 
perior fleetness to pull the kangaroo, while the others 
rush in upon and kill it. When stripped, the hides of 
these animals are nailed on trees for a short time to 
dry, then packed in bundles and sold. If one is care- 
ful enough to cut off and keep the ears, one is likely 
to get a small perquisite for them from the nearest 
station. The female kangaroo’s extremely tender care 
of her youngisremarkable. Occasionally she lets them 
out by day to graze on tender herbage, conveying 
them across rivers or through forest, never abandoning 
them, even when pursued by enemies, until they are 
able to provide for their own sustenance and safety. 
The aborigines have an old saying, “‘ Where white 
man sit down, kangaroo go away.” Although nat- 
’ urally timid, when it is hard pressed it turns to bay, 
with its back set against a tree. The buck becomes a 
formidable antagonist to the best dogs. The doe, on 
the contrary, is a very timid creature, and has been 
known to die of fear. The kangaroo will rip up the 
dogs with its powerful claws, of which there are five 
on each of its fore-paws, and three talons on each of 
its hind legs, or it will hug them so tightly with the 
fore-arms as to cause the blood to gush from the 
hound’s nostrils. Sometimes, taking to the water, it 


Dogs.—The dog commonly used is the native dog called the 
dingo. 
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will drown every dog that comes near it. Most of the 
kangaroo’s strength is concentrated in its hind legs 
and tail; the other parts are comparatively weak. 
It is a dangerous antagonist at close quarters, its 
wrestling and boxing qualifications being very con- 
siderable. Moreover, the fore-toe of its hind feet is 
armed with a claw-like marline spike. The skin of 
the kangaroo supplies fur when young; when the 
animal is full-grown the hide is used for leather. 
Kangaroos are sometimes taken by snares laid at the 
bottom of fences, in spoors, or places where they may 
have been noticed to have just scraped away a little 
earth, so as to make room to creep underneath the 
fence. These lasso-like snares are usually made of a 
piece of raw hide, stoutish cord, or wire, having a 
running noose, so that when the kangaroo attempts 
to creep through the space he gets his head through, 
but his shoulders, coming in contact with the snare, 
draw the noose tighter the more he presses, so that at 
length he either strangles himself or is found in a very 
exhausted condition. 

In Van Diemen’s Land, or, as it is now more often 
called, Tasmania, the great kangaroo was regularly 
hunted with foxhounds, as the deer or fox is hunted in 
England. The sport was said to be excellent. Mr. 
Gregson says in a letter to Mr. Gould :— 

“ I recollect one day in particular, when a very fine 
boomer jumped up in the very middle of the hounds 
in the open. He at first took a few very high jumps 
with his head up, and then, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he stooped forward and shot away from the 


Great kangaroo, or Macropus giganteus, was the first known 
species, having been seen by some sailors whom Captain Cook sent 
ashore on the coast of New South Wales to find provisions for the 
sick on board his ship. Other species are the Great Rock K., the 
Hare K., or Turatt, the Red K., the Agile K., the Brush-tailed 
Rock K., and the Tree K. 

Gould.—John Gould (z804—8r), a famous English ornithologist, 
and author of Birds of Australia (1840-8). 
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hounds, apparently without effort, and gave us the 
longest run I ever saw after a kangaroo. He ran 
fourteen miles by the map from point to point, and, if 
he had had fair play, I have little doubt that he would 
have beaten us. But he had taken along a tongue of 
land that ran into the sea, so that on being hard 
pressed he was forced to try to swim across the arm 
of the sea, which cannot have been less than two miles 
broad. In spite of a fresh breeze and a head sea 
against him he got fully half-way over, but he could 
not make head against the waves any farther, and 
was obliged to turn back when, being quite exhausted, 
he was soon killed. The distance he ran, taking the 
different -bends of the line, was not less than eigh- 
teen miles. He was far before the hounds and quite 
fresh when he took to the water. His hindquarters 
weighed nearly seventy pounds. We did not measure 
the distance of the hop of this kangaroo, but on 
another occasion, on which the boomer had taken 
along the beach and left his prints in the sand, the 
length of each jump was found to be fifteen feet, and 
as regular as if they had been stepped by a sergeant.” 

The native employed several modes of capturing 
the kangaroo. Sometimes he stole upon it, under the 
covert of the trees and bushes, till within range of his 

-unerring spear. Occasionally numbers of men united 
in a large party, and, forming a circle, gradually 
closed in upon the animals with shouts and yells, by 
which the animals were so terrified and confused that 
they easily became victims to the boomerangs, clubs, 
and spears which were directed from all sides against 
them. 

The latest mode of kangaroo hunting is practised 
by means of kangaroo pits. These sheer-sided pits, 
which may be g or 12 feet deep, 18 broad, and the 
same in length, are enclosed by extemporized high 
hedges of cut wood and shrub, which are very wide 
apart at one end, narrowing gradually up to the pit, 
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slightly before which may be stretched a single loose 
fence-wire, about 3 feet off the ground. By the 
united efforts of numbers of men and boys on horse- 
back, an immense extent of territory can be cleared of 
the kangaroos, which are driven by the horsemen into 
the broad extremity of the A-shaped triangle. The 
space between the high hedges gradually lessening, 
the kangaroos, as they are driven forward, come to 
the wire and, in clearing it, fall into the pit, from the 
top of which it is easy to kill them with bludgeons or 
“ waddies ”—the native name for a sort of club or 
stout-knobbed stick. 

‘“ Joeys”’ are the young kangaroos. The wallaby 
is a smaller variety, bearing the same proportion to 
its larger confrére, the forester, as the rabbit does to 
the hare. Kangaroos, when hard pressed, have been 
known to bound over a man:on horseback. Some of 
their springs have measured 22 feet in length. In 
feeding they assume a crouching, hare-like position, 
resting on the fore-paws as well as on the hinder ex- 
tremities while they browse on the herbage. Some- 
times, when excited, the old male of the great kan- 
garoo stands on tiptoe and on his tail, and is then of 
prodigious height. In fighting he balances himself 
for a moment on his tail, and strikes forward with 
both his hind legs, using his fore paws at the same 
time. The great kangaroo is not, strictly speaking, 
gregarious ; more than six or eight are seldom seen 
together ; most frequently it is met with singly or in 
pairs. The kind of country it prefers consists of low 
grassy hills and plains skirted by thin open forest or 
brushwood, to which it resorts for shelter from the 
oppressive heat of the middaysun. The male greatly 
exceeds the female in size, measuring 7 feet 10 inches 
from the nose to the extremity of the tail ; the length 
of the female being little more than 3 feet. Instances 
have occurred of the weight being 220 lb. A kan- 
garoo eats three times as much grass as a sheep. 
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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS 


The senses, or perceptive faculties, of most savages 
—for instance, the aboriginal Australian black—are 
infinitely more acute than ours; they will point out 
objects in the thickest branches or bushes where one 
of us would not be able to perceive them. 

The aborigines of Australia are said to have been 
habitual and clever mimics, and the peculiarities in 
dress, walk, and aspect of all Europeans were so 
exactly imitated among them as to form a kind of 
mirror reflecting their several actions and characters. 
The aborigines of the interior of Australia are stated 
formerly to have lived on grubs, ants and their eggs, 
kangaroo, fern roots, berries, and honey. These 
sylvan satyrs have been described as having had long 
and lean arms and legs, owing, as it is supposed, to 
their practice of climbing trees, which they do in most 
parts by means of notches cut in them, formerly with 
stone hatchets, in which they place the big toe, 
ascending by these means trees of great height. An- 
other method is by the assistance of a wisp or band 
of “ creeper,’’ which is used as a rope or hoop, en- 
circling the tree-stem and the climber’s waist, and 

“resembling the mode of climbing date-palms prac- 
tised at Elche in Spain. The former method is gen- 
erally adopted. The inclination of the tree being well 
viewed, the climber commences by cutting a notch 
about 2} feet from the ground. This depends greatly 
upon the individual, for it is a remarkable fact that 


Aboriginals.—A mixed race, having a strong Malay element in 
their composition. (See note on page 93—Mitchell’s “‘ Advance to 
the Maranoa.”’) The natives now number about 120,000, and are 
rapidly dying out before the advance of the settlers, the decline 
having been as much as 80,000 since about 1890. They have dis- 
appeared in Tasmania, and very few now remain in Victoria. 

Berries.—The “ nardoo,” which figures so prominently in the 
tragic history of the expedition of Burke and Wills. 
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two natives will not ascend by each other’s notches 
or steps, even though the tree has been climbed by 
several of them. The climber then cuts another 
notch, from two to three feet higher, for his left foot ; 
and when this is done he fixes his tomahawk as high 
as he can reach into the tree and, holding by it, ascends 
the first two notches. His left toe being in the second 
cut, he stands supporting his whole weight upon it, 
with his left arm round the tree, and then makes two 
more notches as before. In this manner the natives 
get up immense trees with as much celerity and con- 
fidence as a European mounts a ladder. 

The aborigines had no fixed habitations, the climate 
generally allowing of their sleeping in the open air, in 
the crevices of rocks, or under the shelter of bushes. 
A few strips of bark torn from the nearest tree, being 
propped on sticks, served as a protection against the 
weather. They were destitute of furniture or domestic 
conveniences of any description. Their largest clans 
extended not beyond the family circle, the eldest son 
in each family being called by a name synonymous 
with that of father. 

To protect certain animals indigenous to their 
country was held a sacred duty by the Australian 
aborigines, for it was the custom of these people to 
select from them one for a crest or symbol which they 
called ‘‘ goebong.” 

The Queensland blacks had a rule to which they 
are said formerly to have strictly adhered, that those 
animals which were most easily caught were to be left 
a prey to the older members of the tribe, the younger 
men being bidden to hunt the fleeter animals. 

The Australian aborigines, even the youngsters, are 
very skilful in the precision with which they throw 
missiles or projectiles of various kinds. These people 
have been known to take up stones with their feet and 
throw them with almost as accurate an aim as ordinary 
men will with their hands. With a piece of slightly 
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curved thick bark, hastily torn from a tree, they are 
able to hit another person though he stands behind the 
shelter of another tree. The instrument so used is an 
extemporized ‘‘ boomerang ”’ or “ kylie.” The boome- 
rangs used in England have a sharper curve than the 
Australian, which is made of a curved piece of wood, 
flat on one side and slightly rounded on the other. It 
was much used by the natives, who could throw it 
very dexterously. It should be held horizontally in 
throwing, and cast by bringing the arm backwards. 
After making a variety of curves it will come back to 
the person who threw it. If skilfully thrown, it may 
be made to go in almost any direction the thrower 
pleases. The native boomerangs are of various kinds. 
Some are for throwing at game; the war boomerang 
is a heavy instrument, unfit to throw ; the returning 
boomerang, more suited for amusement than utility, 
has a circular course, and though sometimes thrown 
, at animals is unfit for the purpose. But a special 

boomerang is made for hunting animals, and, thrown 
by a native, sometimes exceeds the prodigious distance 
of 200 yards, The throw of a cricket-ball by an 
aboriginal, I believe, covering the distance of 130 
yards, was authenticated in a newspaper during 1888. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA THIRTY 
YEARS AGO 


A DESERT TRIBE 


(The Hon. David W. Carnegie spent several years in 
the far interior of Western Australia, lured thither partly 
by the prospect of finding gold and partly out of an 
inherent love of pioneering. ‘The record of his journey 
from Coolgardie northward to Kimberley on a prospect- 
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ing expedition, in 1896-7, accompanied by three other 
Englishmen and an aboriginal, with three camels, is 
contained in his ‘plain unvarnished’’ narrative, 
Spinifex and Sand. A glance at the map shows that his 
route lay mainly over desert, passing through successively 
Queen Victoria Desert, Gibson’s Desert, and the Great 
Sandy Desert. Not the least interesting passage in bis 
book is his fascinating account of the desert tribes, and it 
is not a little surprising to find that, as short a time ago 
as 1896, there were tribes in Australia which had never 
seen a white man, nor a quadruped other than a dingo 
or a desert rat.] 


BEFORE long we were amongst the ridges. What a 
desolate scene! Ridge upon ridge of sand, black from 
the ashes of burnt spinifex. Not a sound or sign of 
life, except the grunts of the camels as they strained 
up the sandy slopes. Presently we sighted a newly 
lighted hunting-smoke, not a mile from us ; with my 
field-glasses I could see the flames of the fiercely 
burning spinifex lapping the crest of a high sand-ridge. 
Leaving the tracks I was following I rejoined the main 
party, and, calling to Charlie to accompany me, and 
to the others to follow us as fast as they could, I set 
off for the fire. Having anticipated reaching the scene 
of the smoke early this morning we had divided up 
Czar’s load amongst the remainder of the caravan, 
and for the time transformed him into a riding-camel, 
and so two of us were mounted. On nearer approach 
we pulled up to give our steeds a blow, and, unseen 
ourselves, we watched the natives hunting, all unsus- 
picious of the near presence of beings and animals so 
strange in colour and form. 


Spinifex.—The characteristic plant’ of a great part of the con- 
tinent. Called also porcupine grass and, more scientifically, triodia 
and Festuca ivritans. It grows in low hummocks of dense needle-like 
prickles, out of which rise tall blades of coarse grass. Bushmen 
speak of two chief varieties, spinifex and buck or old man spinifex. 
This latter is practically impenetrable by man or horse, and appar- 
ently its only uses are to provide food (the roots) for kangaroos and 
rats, and a gum for the natives. 
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Advancing slowly from opposite directions we were 
able to get within a hundred yards of them before our 
silent approach was noticed. No words can describe 
the look of terror and amazement on the faces of those 
wild savages. Spellbound they crouched in the black 
and smouldering ashes of the spinifex, mouths open 
and eyes staring, and then with one terrific yell away 
they ran, dodging and doubling until a somewhat 
bushy beefwood tree seemed to offer them means of 
escape. How many there had been I do not know, 
but the tree harboured three, the man, woman, and 
child, that we had first singled out. All kept up a 
ceaseless screaming and gesticulating, reminding me 
of the monkey-house at the “‘ Zoo”’; but above the 
others could be distinguished the voice of the old gin 
who, with frantic haste, tried to screen the man with 
branches broken from their tree of refuge, and who in 
the intervals between this occupation and that of 
shaking a stick at us, set a light to the surrounding 
spinifex either as a signal or with the hope of keeping 
us at a distance ; for with all her fear she had not let 
drop her fire-stick. Thinking that they would be com- 
pletely overawed by the appearance of the rest of the 
caravan, and so make no further attempt to escape, 
we sat sentinel on our camels and awaited the arrival 
of the main party. Presently they appeared, and the 
trembling fear of the natives was painful to witness— 
never by any possibility could they have seen camels 
or white men, though considering the extent to which 
articles are passed from tribe to tribe, it is probable 
they had heard of the ‘‘ white-fella.””, Even to Euro- 
pean eyes a camel is not the canniest of beasts, and 
since these people had never seen an animal larger 
than a dingo, and, indeed, no animal save this and the 
spinifex rat, their surprise may well be imagined on 


Spinifex rat.—Exists in countless numbers in these regions. It is 
an attractive little animal, and hops along on its hind legs, bounding 
over the prickly stools without obvious difficulty. 
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seeing a thing as large as their whole camp marching 
solemnly along. 

Putting down the caravan we approached them, 
and from a mad, incoherent yelling their protesta- 
tions gradually died down to an occasional gulp like 
that of a naughty child. Making soothing sounds and 
patting their breasts and our own in turn, in sign of 
friendship, we had plenty of time to inspect them. 
An old lady, with grizzled hair, toothless, and dis- 
torted in countenance, with legs and arms mere bones, 
and skin shrunken and parched ; a girl-child, perhaps 
six years old, by no means an ugly little thing, and a 
youngish man made up the trio ; all stark naked, and 
unadorned by artificial means, unless one excepts a 
powerfully scented mixture of grease and ashes with 
which their bodies were smeared. The buck—poor 
fellow !—was suffering from some horrible skin disease, 
which spread over his chest and back. He seemed to 
have but little power in his arms, and a pitiful object 
he was as we uncovered him from his screen of 
branches. Having apparently satisfied them that it 
was not our intention to eat them, by signs we showed 
them our pressing need for water—these they readily 
understood, doubtless because their own daily ex- 
perience is one constant hunt for food and water. 
Evidently we had the former with us in the shape of 
camels, therefore we could only want the latter. The 
little child very soon showed great confidence, and, 
taking my hand, led us over a neighbouring sand- 
ridge. The old lady took a great fancy to Godfrey, 
and convinced us that flirting is by no means confined 
to civilization. 

Leading us obliquely across the ridges we had just 
passed over, some two miles from the scene of their 
hunting, they halted at their well. To the north of it 
an almost barren ridge of sand rising to a height of 
perhaps sixty feet, and running away east and west 
for possibly ten miles without a break, from the crest 
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of which we could see a limitless sea of ridges as far 
as the eye could reach to the northward (a cheerful 
prospect !), to the south the undulating treeless desert 
of gravel we had just crossed. Between the foot of 
the ridge and a stony slope the well was situated—the 
usual little round hole in the sand—a small patch of 
roly-poly grass making a slight difference in the 
appearance of the country immediately surrounding 
the hole. As well as this roly-poly, we were delighted 
to see a few scattered plants of parakeelia, and lost no 
time in unloading and hobbling the camels, who in 
their turn made all haste to devour this life-giving 
vegetation. 

Camp made, we set to work on the well, sinking our 
boxes as before, our black friends watching us with 
evident interest. Presently we heard a shrill call, and, 
looking up, saw the rest of the family hesitating be- 
tween curiosity and fear. The old gin reassured them 
and they approached—a man, a young mother with a 
baby at the breast, and two more children. There 
were evidently more not far off who were too timid to 
come on, as we heard calls from beyond the ridge. 
This buck was a fine, upstanding fellow, very lithe 
and strong, though thin and small of bone. Dressed 
in the fashionable desert costume of nothing at all, 

“excepting a band of string round his forehead, and a 
similar belt round his waist, from which hung all round 
him the spoils of the chase, with a spear in one hand 
and throwing-sticks in the other, he looked a queer 


Parakeelia, scientific name Calandrinia balonensis. It grows close 
to the ground, and, instead of leaves, has long fleshy, finger-like pro- 
jections of a yellowish colour. These latter are full of a rather 
agreeable watery juice, which, in dry tracts in Central Australia, 
has been the means of saving many head of cattle. 

Throwing-sticks—Hunting-sticks flung by blacks into flights of 
birds. The natives are excellent marksmen with these primitive 
“arrows.”’ They are also used for warding off a blow from a 
boomerang. Ordinarily they are made of acacia, hardened by 


burning. 
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figure in the setting sun—iguanas and lizards dangling 
head down from his hair and his waist-string—indeed, 
a novel way of carrying game. His lady followed him 
with a cooliman under her arm, with a further supply 
of reptiles and rats. 

The whole family established themselves close to us. 
Their camp had been near the crest of the ridge, but, 
apparently liking our company, they shifted their 
household goods, and, starting a fire within twenty 
yards of us, were soon engaged in cooking and eating 
their supper. The process of preparing a meal is simple 
in the extreme. The rats are plucked (for they do not 
skin the animal, but pluck the hair as we do feathers 
from a chicken) and thrown on a pile of hot wood- 
ashes with no further preparation, and are greedily 
devoured red and bloody, and but barely warm. A 
lizard or iguana calls for a further exercise of culinary 
knowledge. First, a crooked twig is forced down the 
throat and the inside pulled out, which dainty is 
thrown to any dog or child that happens to be near ; 
the reptile is then placed on hot coals until distended 
to the utmost limit that the skin will bear without 
bursting, then it is placed on ashes less hot, and 
covered with the same, and after a few minutes is 
pronounced cooked and ready for the table. The old 
lady did the cooking, and kept up an incessant chatter- 
ing and swearing the while. We noticed how kind they 
were to the poor diseased buck, giving him little tit- 
bits of half-raw rat’s flesh, which he greatly preferred 
to any food we offered him. They were strange, 
primitive people, and yet kind and grateful. We 
anointed the sick man’s wounds with tar and oil (a 
mixture used for mange in camels), and were well 
rewarded for our unsavoury task by his dog-like looks 
of satisfaction and thanks. Wehad ample opportunity 


Cooliman.—A small trough, commonly improvised by peeling the 
bark off the projecting humps on the stems of bloodwoods. 
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to watch them at night, as our well-sinking operations 
kept us up. They seemed afraid to sleep or lie down, 
and remained crouching together in their little hollows 
in the sand until morning. To break the force of the 
wind, which blew rather chilly, they had set up the 
usual spinifex fence, and between each little hollow 
a small fire burnt. The stillness of the night was only 
broken by the occasional cry of the baby, and this 
was immediately suppressed by the mother in a novel 
manner—namely, by biting the infant’s ear—a remedy 
followed by almost immediate success. . . . 

. . . What astrange sound—that little piccaninny’s 
cry ; surrounded as we were by a boundless sea of 
sand, it made one think how small a speck our party 
was on the face of the earth ; it somehow took one’s 
thoughts back to civilization and crowded cities, and 
one felt that it was not just very certain if one would 
see such things again ; and how little it would take to 
wipe us out, like gnats squashed on a vast window- 
pane! In the morning we'sent the able-bodied man 
away to hunt, but his interest in us soon overcame his 
desire for game, and he returned, and presently made 
himself useful by carrying roots of bushes for our fire, 
for wood was hard to get, and the nearest tree 
hardly in sight. I presented the buck with an old 
pyjama jacket, and a great swell he thought himself 
too, strutting about and showing himself off to the 
others. In exchange for numerous articles they gave 
us, we attached coins round their necks, and on a small 
round plate, which I cut out of a meat-tin, I stamped 
my initial and the date, C. 1896. This I fixed on a 
light nickel chain and hung round the neck of the 
good-looking young gin, to her intense gratification. 
It will be interesting to know if ever this ornament is 
seen again. I only hope some envious tribesman will 
not be tempted to knock the poor thing on the head 
to possess himself of this shining necklace. 

Amongst their treasures which they carried wrapped. 

(2,515) T2 
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up in bundles of bark and hair, one of the most curious 
was a pearl oyster-shell, which was worn by the buck 
as a sporran. Now this shell (which I have in my 
possession) could only have come from the coast, a 
distance of nearly five hundred miles, and must have 
been passed from hand to hand, and from tribe to 
tribe. Other articles they had which I suppose were 
similarly traded for—namely, an old iron tent-peg, 
the lid of a tin matchbox, and a part of the iron- 
work of a saddle on which the stirrup-leathers hang. 
This piece of iron was stamped A 1; this, J fear, is 
hardly a sufficient clue from which to trace its origin. 
Their weapons consisted of spears, barbed and plain, 
brought to a sharp or broad point ; woomeras, throw- 
ing-sticks, and boomerangs of several shapes, also a 
bundle of fire-making implements, consisting of two 
sticks about two feet long, the one hard and pointed, 
the other softer, and near one end a round hollow, 
into which the hard point fits. By giving a rapid 
rotary movement to the hard stick held upright 
between the palms of the hands, a spark will before 
long be generated in the hole in the other stick, which 
is kept in place on the ground by the feet. By blowing 
on the spark, a little piece of dried grass, stuck in a 
nick in the edge of the hollow, will be set alight and 
the fire obtained. 

As a matter of fact this method is not often used, 
since, when travelling from camp to camp, a fire-stick 
or burning brand is carried and replaced when nearly 
consumed. The gins sometimes carry two of these, 
one in front and one behind, the flames pointing in- 
wards; and with a baby sitting straddle-legs over 


W oomera.—‘‘ Throwing-board ” for a spear. The spear rests on 
the board, and is kept in place by the fingers of the thrower and by 
a simple contrivance on the end of the shaft. The action of throw- 
ing is like that of slinging a pebble from a kerchief—as the hand 
moves forward the spear is released by uplifting the forefinger, and 
the woomera remains in the hand. 
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their neck and a cooliman under their arms make 
quite a pretty picture. 

Amongst the ornaments and decorations were 
several sporrans of curious manufacture. Some were 
made up of tassels formed of the tufts of boody’s tails ; 
other tassels were made from narrow strips of dog’s 
skin (with the hair left on) wound round short sticks ; 
others were made in a similar way, of what we con- 
jectured to be bullock’s hair. All the tassels were hung 
on string of opossum or human hair, and two neat 
articles were fashioned by stringing together red beans 
set in spinifex gum, and other seeds from trees growing 
in the more northerly latitude. This again shows their 
trading habits. Here, too, were portmanteaus, holding 
carved sticks of various shapes and patterns, emu- 
plumes, nose-bones, and nose-sticks, plaited bands of 
hair string, and numerous other odds and ends. 


HALL’S CREEK IN ’o4 


[Hall’s Creek is in the Kimberley district of Western 
Australia, and it marks the northernmost point reached 
by the Hon. David W. Carnegie’s exploring and prospect- 
ing expedition of 1896-7. His route from between the 
Coolgardie goldfields to this point lay mainly over 
“desert, and in his well-told Spinifex and Sand he warns 
his readers not to expect descriptions of “‘ beautiful 
scenery, broad lakes, or winding rivers.’ Not that he 
speaks with the voice of disenchantment, but as a 
courageous and simple-hearted traveller he tells us 
plainly that “ the unbroken monotony of an arid, un- 
interesting country has to be faced,’’ where Nature 
everywhere demands his toil. Nor again, he says, are 
we to expect stirring adventures, though there is always 
the chance of death from privation or from the attacks 
of hostile aboriginals. ] 

Boody.—A species of rat. Also called bandicoot. 


Red beans.—Beans of the Erythrina. 
Portmanteaus.—A native bark “ hold-all.’”’ 
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ABORIGINALS UNDER CIVILIZATION 


IT may not at first be very clear what the gaol and 
police force are used for, since the white population 
numbers so few. However, the aboriginals are pretty 
numerous throughout Kimberley, and are a constant 
source of vexation and annoyance to the squatters, 
whose cattle are frequently killed and driven wild by 
native depredators. A squatter, far from being allowed 
to take the law into his own hands, even when he 
catches the blacks in the act of slaying his cattle—not 
only for food, but as often as not for mere devilment— 
has to ride into Hall’s Creek and report to the police, 
and so gives time for the offenders to disappear. The 
troopers, when they do make a capture of the culprits, 
bring them in on chains to the police quarters. By 
the Warden, through a tame boy as interpreter, they 
are tried, and either acquitted and sent back to their 
country or sentenced to a term of imprisonment and 
handed over to the gaoler. In gaol they have a re- 
markably good time, fed upon beef, bread, jam, and 
water, and made to do useful work, such as drawing 
and carrying water, making roads, etc. They work 
in small chain-gangs—a necessary precaution since 
there is only one gaoler to perhaps fifteen prisoners— 
are clothed in felt hats and short canvas kilts, and 
except that they are deprived of their freedom have 
probably as comfortable a time as they ever had 
during their lives. 

From time to time there have been grave accusa- 
tions of cruelty made by well-meaning busybodies 
against the squatters of the North and Nort-West. 
Occasional cases have been proved beyond all ques- 
tion, cases of the most revolting brutality. But from 
these exceptional instances it is hardly fair to class 
the whole squatting population as savage ruffians. 
Since I have had the opportunity of seeing what 
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treatment is meted out I feel it is a duty to give every 
prominence to what has come under my notice. 
First of all, let us take it for granted that the white 
men’s civilization must advance ; that, I suppose, 
most will admit. This being the case, what becomes 
of the aboriginal? He is driven from his hunting- 
grounds and retaliates by slaughtering the invading 
cattle. What steps is the white pioneer, who may 
have no more than one companion, to take to protect 
his own? If he quietly submits his herd will be 
wiped out, and he and his mate afterwards. By 
inspiring fear alone is he able to hold his position. 
He must, therefore, either use his rifle and say nothing 
about it, or send perhaps 150 miles for the troopers. 
After a time, during which he carries his life in his 
hands—for a couple of hundred natives, savage and 
treacherous, are not the pleasantest neighbours— 
he succeeds in convincing the natives that he intends 
to stop where he is. What then do they do? Do 
they move to fresh hunting-grounds ? They might, 
for there is ample room. No, they prefer to live 
round about the station, a source of constant anxiety 
and annoyance. Consequently we find to-day a 
large number of natives permanently camped round 
every homestead, living on the squatter’s bounty. 
‘Too lazy to hunt, too idle and useless to work, they 
loaf about the place, living on the meat that is given 
them on killing-days, and on figs and seeds, when in 
season, between times. Thus, though the squatter 
takes their country he feeds them for ever after. 
A smart boy may be trained and partially educated, 
and becomes useful amongst the horses and so forth, 


Too lazy to work.—This seems to be a common experience of 
British pioneers among natives. The thousands of refugees from 
Armenia and Persia, who, fleeing from Turkish tyranny, were 
gathered together after the Great War in concentration camps, first 
at Baqubah and then in Basra, were just such a mob of shiftless and 
idle drones. 
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and some few are always employed about the station 
—the rest just lie about and gorge themselves at the 
slaughter-yards, and then wait until they can again 
do so. 

It has been suggested that reserves should. be set 
apart for the dispossessed natives. This would, in 
the opinion of those best able to express one, never 
succeed, for once the white man is established, the 
blacks will collect round him, and though, as I have 
mentioned, there remains more than half the Kim- 
berley division untouched by whites, forming a reserve 
ready to hand, yet the natives prefer to live a hand- 
to-mouth existence where food can be obtained 
without trouble, rather than to retreat into another 
region where game abounds, and there continue their 
existence as wandering savages. Round Hall’s Creek 
there is always a camp of blacks, varying from twenty 
to fifty or one hundred, who live as best they can 
without hunting. 

On Christmas Day a hundred or so rolled up to 
receive the Aboriginal Board’s liberal bounty—a Board 
fortunately now reconstructed, for it was continually © 
the cause of much friction between the squatters, 
and the Government, as it now is. Six pounds 
sterling was set aside for the Warden to provide food 
and raiment for the natives under his jurisdiction. 
Six pounds per annum per two thousand aboriginals 
—for such is their reputed number—seems hardly 
adequate. Perhaps if the gentlemen responsible for 
this state of affairs had concerned themselves more 
about the aboriginals, and less about the supposed 
barbaric cruelty of the squatters, the objects of their 


Reserves.—Such questions would hardly arise to-day. Twenty- 
five years ago the aborigines were still numerous enough to invite 
enlightened handling. ‘To-day, when only a few are to be found 
scattered about in each state, or still in a nomadic condition, their 
approach to extinction renders such suggestions unnecessary, and 
supplies an effective answer to any fears of a colour question in 
Australia, 
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mission would have been better served. However, 
whilst the blackfellow must remain content with his 
scanty allowances, it is found expedient to send an 
inexperienced youth, fresh from England, from place 
to place to make a report on the treatment of the 
aboriginals, at a salary of {500 a year. And a fine 
collection of yarns he produced—for naturally no 
one could resist ‘‘ pulling his leg ’”’ to the last degree ! 
However, this question has at last been put into the 
hands of those best calculated to know something 
about it; for though the Government is neither 
perfect nor infallible, yet the colonists are likely to 
understand a purely local matter better than a Board 
of gentlemen lately from home. ; 

They were a merry lot of people, the blacks round 
Hall’s Creek, and appeared to see the best sides of a 
deadly dull existence. Their ways and habits are 
now so mingled with ideas gathered from the whites 
that they are not worth much attention. Dancing 
is their great amusement, and though on Christmas 
Day we made them compete in running, jumping, 
and spear-throwing, they take but little interest in 
such recreations. 


A CORROBOREE 


The entertainment begins after sundown, and on 
special occasions may be kept up for two or three 
days and nights in succession. A moonlit night is 
nearly always made the occasion for a corroboree, 
to which no significance is attached, and which may 
be simply held for the amusement the actual per- 
formance affords. 

Descriptions of the great dances attendant on the 
initiation of a boy into manhood, and its accompanying 
brutal rites, find a more suitable place in scientific 


Corroboree—This, the principal dance of the Australian blacks, 
is common all over the continent. 
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works than in a book intended for the general reader. 
I will therefore merely describe some of the dances 
which are performed for entertainment. 

The word corroboree is applied equally to the 
dance, the whole festival, or the actual chant which 
accompanies the dancing. 

Men and women, the men especially, deck them- 
selves out with tufts of emu feathers, fastened in 
the hair or tied round the arm, or stuck in the waist- 
belt of plaited hair ; paint their bodies with a white 
paint or wash made from “ kopi”’ (gypsum similar 
to that found by the shores of salt lakes), with an 
occasional dab of red ochre (paint made from a 
sandstone impregnated with iron), and fix up their 
hair into a sort of mop bound back by bands of 
string. Thus bedecked and painted, and carrying 
their spears and boomerangs, they present a rather 
weird appearance. ; 

A flat, clear space being chosen, the audience seat 
themselves, men and women, who, unless the moon 
is bright, light fires, which they replenish from time 
to time. The dancers are all men, young warriors 
and older men, but no greybeards. The orchestra 
consists of some half-dozen men, who clap together 
two sticks or boomerangs ; in tune to this ‘“‘ music,” 
a wailing dirge is chanted over and over again, now 
rising in spasmodic jerks and yelled forth with fierce 
vehemence, now falling to a prolonged mumbled 
plaint. Keeping time to the sticks, the women smack 
their thighs with great energy. The monotonous 
chant may have little or no sense, and may be merely 
the repetition of one sentence, such as ‘‘ Good fella, 


Moon is bright.—A corroboree never takes place except on a 
bright moonlight night, for the natives have a great objection to 
moving about in the dark. 

Smack their thighs.—From other accounts we learn that the women 
beat time with their hands on rugs made of opossum skins folded on 
their laps. 
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white fella, sit down “longa Hall’s Creek,” or something 
with an equally silly meaning. The dancers in the 
meantime go through all sorts of queer movements 
and pantomimes. First, we may have the kangaroo- 
corroboree, in which a man hops towards the 
musicians and back again, to be followed in turn 
by every other dancer, and finally by the whole lot, 
who advance hopping together, ending up with a 
wild yell, in which all join. 

Then we may have the emu-corroboree, where each 
in his turn stalks solemnly around with the right arm 
raised, with elboW bent, wrist and hand horizontal 
and poked backwards and forwards, to represent the 
emu’s neck and head. The left hand held behind the 
back, like that of a shy official expecting a tip, stands 
for the emu’s tail. Thus they advance slowly and 
jerkily with back bent and arm pointing now this 
way, now that, like an inquisitive emu who is not 
sure of his ground. 

Next the mallee-hen builds her nest, and each 
dancer comes forward at a mincing trot, in his hands 
a few twigs and leaves, which he deposits in front of 
the “ orchestra,’’ and, having built his nest, retires. 
And so they go on mimicking with laughable accuracy 
the more common beasts and birds. 

The most comical dance in which they all joined 
—that is all the dancers—was one in which they stood 
on tiptoe, with knees bent and shaking together as if 
with fear, then giving forth a sort of hissing noise 
through fiercely clenched teeth, they quickly ad- 
vanced in three or four lines and retired, trotting 
backwards. This ended with a prolonged howl and 
shrieks of laughter. The energy with which they 
dance is extraordinary—shaking their spears and 
grunting, they advance with knees raised, like high- 
stepping horses, until the thigh is almost horizontal, 
now one leg, now the other, with a will, and then one, 
two, down come the feet together with a thud, the 
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dancers striking their spears in the ground, growling 
out savagely a sound that I can only express as 
‘‘woomph, woomph ”’—with what a smack their flat 
feet meet the ground, and what a shrieking yell goes 
up from all throats as they stop ! 

To enliven the performance they use flat-carved 
sticks, some eight inches long, and of a pointed oval 
shape. Through a hole in one point they thread a 
string, with which the stick is rapidly swung round, 
making a booming noise—‘‘ Bull-roarers”’ is the 
general white-fellows’ name for them. Amongst 
some native prisoners brought in from the Sturt I 
saw a primitive wooden horn, on which a sort of blast 
could be blown. No doubt this, too, has its place in 
their performances. 

I am told they keep up these corroborees as long 
as three days and nights, though certainly not dancing 
all the time. Probably the stick-clapping is kept up 
by relays of performers. I have heard the chant 
go on all one night and well into the next day, with 
hardly a break. 

Hall’s Creek is a great place for corroborees, for 
there are gathered together boys from all parts of 
Central Australia, Northern Territory, and Queens- 
land, brought by coastal overlanders. These boys 
all know different chants and dances, and are conse- 
quently in great request at the local blackfellows’ 
evening parties. Warri told me he had learnt several 
new songs; however, they appeared to my evidently 
untrained ear to be all exactly alike. 

We were to have had a very swell festival at Christ- 
mas, but it somehow fell through. I fancy the blacks 
were not given sufficient notice. 


The Sturt.—The Sturt Creek (named after the famous explorer) 
rises in the Northern Territory, and, after some 300 miles in a south- 
westerly direction, ends in a large salt lake across the border, in the 
desert. 

Warri.—A black-boy whom one of Carnegie’s party trained to be 
a useful odd job man. 
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The blacks, in addition to these simple festive 
gatherings, have solemn dances for the purpose of 
promoting the growth of edible seeds and roots, 
of increasing the rainfall, or the numbers of animals 
and reptiles on which they feed. But more important 
still are those connected with their barbarous, but 
sacred, rites and ceremonials. 


PRESENT-DAY NATIVES OF 
NEW GUINEA 


[It is claimed by Mr. H. Cayley-Webster, from whose 
book of travels, Through New Guinea and the Cannibal 
Countries, the following chapter on the Papuans is taken, 
that the inhabitants of the various countries which he 
visited (Sumatra, Java, Celebes, New Guinea, New 
Hanover, New Britain, Solomon Islands, etc.) are almost 
entirely unknown to the European. He traversed a 
greater distance on foot into the interior of what was, 
before the Great War, German New Guinea than any 
white man has done before or since, and on his expedi- 
tions he discovered that a range of mountains previously 
marked in the chart did not in fact exist. He speaks of 
things as they were about 1808, the date when his book 
was published ; but although that is twenty-six years 
ago, many of the essential facts in his narrative as to © 
tribal customs and characteristics are as true to-day as 
they were in 1898. ] 


Increasing the rainfall—Elsewhere in this book Carnegie tells us 
that in the McDonnell Ranges (Central Australia) performers in the 
rain-dance wear on their heads a ‘‘long, erect, and ornamented struc- 
ture of wood.” Apparently rain-making boards, the implements 
used by the Mopongullera or rain-doctor, at the annual ceremony 
held when they are making rain, are the most sacred implements 
the aboriginals possess ! They are generally left at the rain-ground, 
and, of course, brought into use in districts greatly afflicted by 
drought. 
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On the goth November we arrived at Frederich- 
wilhelmshafen, the chief port and the headquarters 
of the New Guinea Company. I believe since my 
visit this place has been abandoned for a harbour 
some twenty miles down the coast. His Excellency 
the Governor, or Landeshauptman, as he is styled, 
came on board, and invited us at once to take up 
our abode at the Residency, and I may say that, 
during the whole of our visit in German New Guinea, 
he did everything in his power to make us comfortable 
and to carry out the instructions he had received 
from Berlin as to assisting us in the contemplated 
collections and explorations to the interior. 

After a temporary visit of a few days we went to 
Stephansort, the headquarters of the Astrolabe Bay 
Company, situated some twenty-two miles south of 
Frederichwilhelmshafen.. On arrival there we were 
much pressed by the Head Administrator to make 
his home our headquarters whilst in the country, 
and as it seemed that from here we should be better 
able to carry out our designs, we gladly accepted the 
invitation. This appeared to be an admirable field 
for the collection of birds and lepidoptera, and we 
now commenced in real earnest to collect birds, 
mammals, and butterflies. One of my earliest cap- 
tures was a magnificent specimen of the Ornithoplera 
Paradisea, of which only one specimen had before 
reached Europe, and I felt that it was worth the whole 
of my journey to New Guinea to see this truly superb 
insect lying glistening in my hand. 

A morning or two after we arrived, I was unfor- 
tunately a witness to the public flogging of a China- 


Collections.—In all, Mr. Webster collected no fewer than 83,104 
specimens: ornithology, 850; lepidoptera, 30,000; coleoptera, 
50,000; ethnology, 1,800; cassowaries, 4 (of which 2 reached Eng- 
land alive); and miscellaneous, 450. The ornithological and 
botanical enthusiast will find a full summary of his collections in 
the appendix to his book. 
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man who had incited six of his countrymen to run 
away, leading them to believe that China itself would 
be found on the other side of the great Finisterre 
Mountains looming up about ten miles in the interior. 
They were captured after a very few hours and brought 
back, but it appeared to me that the offence hardly 
merited the terrible punishment inflicted by the 
authorities. 

As the weather was so unpropitious, and we were 
told that it would not improve for about a month, 
we took advantage of the Government steamer 
Ysabel going to Simbang.to migrate there, in the 
hope of an improvement in the weather farther south; 
and we were not disappointed, for during the whole 
of our visit to that part of the country there were 
only two or three showers, and we were able to add 
some thousands of specimens to our collection—in 
fact, I look back upon our Simbang additions as being 
the finest and rarest of anything captured during 
the whole of my first expedition to New Guinea. 
The mission station at which we stayed is situated 
on a hill directly above the beach, and at the mouth 
of a river ; it was a long, one-storied house, built on 
piles, very airy and most comfortable. The mission- 
aries; three in number, heartily welcomed us, and 
during the month we stayed in their house did 
everything they could to make our visit a pleasant 
one. On the opposite bank of the river could be 
seen an old coffee plantation, at one time worked by 
the New Guinea Company, but now abandoned, 
the missionaries gathering what little coffee remains 
for their own use. 

About three-quarters of a mile up the river one 
comes upon a most lovely waterfall, overhung by 
exquisite tropical foliage which is so dense that the 
sun hardly ever penetrates through it. Boutowing, 
as it is called, is truly one of the most beautiful spots 
in that great virgin forest of New Guinea. I re- 
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paired here daily, where some of our most valuable 
gleanings of ornithoptera, papilios, etc., were taken. 
The natives were all most willing to help, and came 
every morning for butterfly-nets and fresh supplies 
of papers, which they invariably filled by night 
time. 

The village, which is built at the mouth of the 
river below the mission station, is considered for New 
Guinea a very large one, the houses being one and 
all built upon piles, with small openings at one end 
sufficiently large to allow a human being to crawl 
in and out. They were all more or less carved, and 
in some instances this form of decoration was ex- 
ceedingly well done.. The natives are true Papuans ; 
and I noticed here, as indeed I have seen throughout 
the whole of the country, both in the British, German, 
and Dutch possessions, a strong Hebrew type running 
through their features. The men were finely built, 
and in some instances exceptionally so, their only 
clothing being a small piece of stringy fibre wound 
round the loins and passed up through the legs. 
The hair, in most cases, is wound up and tied with 
a similar substance; a small net-work basket is 
invariably slung on the right shoulder, in which 
is carried the lime-pot, betel-nut, and such usual 
impedimenta of the South Sea islander. The betel- 
nut, which is as indispensable to the native as tobacco 
is to the white man, is the fruit of a certain palm and 
is excessively hot and nasty; after much use of it 
the teeth and gums become very much discoloured, 
and long before the eater is adult, become perfectly 
black. The lime which is eaten at the same time 
adds a little to the fiery taste of the betel-nut, and 
the whole, when mixed up with a pepper leaf which 
is also added, makes the mouthful a veritable pdté 
au diable. 

The women, who are shorter in stature and, if 
possible, more hideous in appearance than the men, 
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although on some very few occasions I have observed 
young girls with ‘passable features, are all well nour- 
ished, and appeared to me to be invariably either in 
a condition of carrying infants or about to do so. 
Their clothing consists of grass, about a foot in length, 
the ends of which are strung together and tied round 
the waist. The hair is in most instances caked up 
with some black, sticky substance, which gives it the 
appearance of a sheepskin draggled in the mud for a 
considerable time and then allowed to dry. Notwith- 
standing the use of betel-nut they all smoke tobacco, 
which has been introduced into the country by Euro- 
peans, and I have on more than one occasion observed 
a mere infant remove the pipe from his mouth to re- 
fresh himself from the natural food produced by his 
mother. I have also seen a woman nourishing her 
child and a small pig at the same time, carrying one 
under each arm, appearing to be more anxious for the 
welfare of the latter, in consequence of its greater 
market value. 

The natives have a belief that everything having 
life can speak—the trees, fish, plants, etc.—and they 
are always expecting them to talk in their particular 
language. Another curious native belief here, as to 
the existence of numerous small islands which are 

~dotted about the coast, is that once upon a time there 
lived a wicked woman who was the wife of a great 
chief ; she was always eating, and at last one day she 
became very ill, and throwing up her food first in one 
place and then in another, the different islands sprang 
up as we see them now. 

One boy, about seventeen years of age, who had got 
himself into trouble by fighting and killing a chief of 
another tribe, and who was born at this village, took 
a great fancy to me. I taught him, amongst other 
things, to shoot, and when I left he accompanied me. 
His name was Togi, and he cost me some few yards of 
red cloth, a tomahawk, and some handfuls of beads. 
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He turned out to be a most valuable help, afterwards 
assisting me with my photography and natural history 
collections generally. He eventually accompanied me 
to England, where I exhibited him at the University 
Hall of London on the occasion of my reading a paper 
before the Royal Geographical Society ; but after a 
few months in this country he succumbed to an attack 
of pneumonia. 

Whilst at Simbang I met a German gentleman 
named Kernbach, who was recruiting labour for the 
New Guinea Company, but at the time of my visit 
was not very successful. He informed me that the 
year previously he had recruited 138 natives from 
Berlinhafen, a harbour a few miles north of the 
Government station, and brought them down to 
Frederichwilhelmshafen. After remaining one night, 
however, 130 of them ran away, and tried to get back 
along the coast to their village, which was only a few 
miles distant. Not one of these unfortunate creatures 
accomplished the distance, for they were all killed and 
eaten by other tribes living along the coast. 

During our stay at Simbang we paid a visit to the 
Saddleberg, a mountain some twelve miles away in 
the interior, in a north-westerly direction. The first 
part of the journey, which was undertaken in a boat, 
occupied about three hours. We were accompanied 
by two of the missionaries. Landing at a small bay 
named Katigot, we commenced the ascent, and when 
about half-way up we were met by the missionary who 
lived at the summit of the mountain, whose house is 
the farthest inland, and at much the highest elevation 
of any white man’s residence in the whole of New 
Guinea; it is at an altitude of 3,000 feet. After 
many hours of hard climbing we gained the top, and 
received a hearty welcome from Mrs. Fleyel, the wife 
of our host. I observed during the ascent many 
native villages and plantations. At an altitude of 
1,500 feet I discovered ripe raspberries, which, al- 
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though small, were almost identical in taste and 
appearance with the European species. At 2,000 feet 
I came across acorns and many European shrubs. 
The climate at the summit was most delightful, my 
thermometer registering at 6 p.m. only 60° Fahren- 
heit. The house was built by the missionary himself, 
and consisted of sticks tied together with fibre, and 
although it was a very rough-and-tumble edifice, I 
slept as comfortably that night as on a down bed of 
state. The whole building is surrounded by a high 
bamboo fence, constructed to prevent any sudden 
surprise from the natives, and also to guard against 
theft. 

From this house we obtained a most beautiful view 
of the surrounding country; the sea, which was ten 
miles distant, appeared at our feet, and the great 
island of New Britain was also plainly discernible. 
Immediately beneath us lay Finchhafen, the original 
headquarters of the New Guinea Company. This 
harbour was after two years abandoned in conse- 
quence of its unhealthiness, very many of the German 
officials having died there. Not a soul is now to be 
seen, and even the graveyard, in which lie the bodies 
of many Europeans, their wives, and children, is an 
uncared-for wilderness, and no sound is heard save 
the wauk-wauk of the paradise bird in the daytime 
and the dismal boom of the native drum at night, so 
often the herald of a midnight cannibal feast and orgie. 
I collected here a great many specimens of the beau- 
tiful Paradisea Gulielmi, in my opinion one of the 
most exquisite of all the Paradisea; also a great 
number of rare and new papilios. After spending a 
few days here we returned to Simbang in time to 
catch the Ysabel, which took us back to Stephansort. 
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THE NEVER-NEVER LAND 


(The following simple yet striking picture of the stock- 
men and their mobs of cattle in the wilder parts of 
Australia gives us a vivid idea of the hard life lived by 
some of our less known subjects in a remote corner of 
the British Empire. The description is from the pages 
of Mr. E. C. Buley’s Austvalian Life in Town and 
Country (1905).] 


More than one-half of Australia consists of country 
still unexplored or only partially explored. Across 
the unexplored portions there are written on the map 
such words as “ great sandy desert.”” Year by year 
the dimensions of these map areas are being reduced, 
and more is being learned of the nature and resources 
of those uninviting wastes from which the early ex- 
plorers turned back in despair, or where they laid 
down their lives in the vain attempt to fathom secrets 
that are still unsolved. The mystery of that unknown 
region makes its appeal even to the Australian who 
spends his life in the fringe of settled land that lies 
along the sea-coast. To the bushmen who have seen 
it, now fair and smiling and decked like a garden 
with glowing flowers, and again a forbidding and arid 
wilderness, the Never-Never Land, unknown and only 
partially known, is a magnet that draws them on to 
adventure. It holds fortune, and it holds death. 


Explorers.—Two of the most famous explorers who perished were 
Burke and Wills. An explorer named Darke was killed by natives 
not long before the expedition of Sir Thomas Mitchell (1855). 
E. B. Kennedy, who was associated with Mitchell, was also mur- 
dered by natives. One member of Carnegie’s party, who traversed 
Western Australia, perished (1894). The famous Captain Sturt 
became almost totally blind through his privations (circa 1830). 
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** Out on the plains of the Never-Never, 
That’s where the dead men lie,”’ 


wrote Barcroft Boake. For more than fifty years the 
Never-Never Land has held one secret that many bold 
men have failed to wrest from it—the fate of Ludwig 
Leichhardt. In 1848 Leichhardt set out from the 
Darling Downs in Queensland, following the course of 
the river Barcoo, with the intention of striking west 
across Australia in the direction of Perth. He and his 
party were swallowed up by the desert, and from that 
day to this their fate remains a mystery. Expedi- 
tions were fitted out in the hope of at least tracing 
them to their last camp, but in vain. No explorer 
goes out at the present day without some faint expec- 
tation of discovering an explanation of their total 
disappearance, but not one vestige of the expedition 
has been found. And Ludwig Leichhardt is but one 
of the many victims of the Never-Never Land. 

If the risks are great, the rewards also are great. 
In the year 1892 two prospectors named Bayley and 
Ford, both good bushmen, ventured a little farther 
than their fellows away from the edge of the known 
country into the heart of the unknown. Three 
months later the whole world was talking of the rich- 
ness of the new Coolgardie goldfields, and the two bold 
‘adventurers were the owners of the famous mine 
called Bayley’s Reward, which produced ore that 
held more gold than stone. Ten years later a big 
city, lit by electric light, and connected with the far- 


Leichhardt.—German explorer and geologist (1813-circa 1848). 
Consult Life by Zuchold. His first journey opened up the country 
along the Dawson and Mackenzie Rivers, and thence northward to 
the Burdekin, Gulf of Carpentaria, and Arnhem Land. It was on 
his second expedition, in which he attempted the bold task of 
crossing the continent from east to west starting from Fitzroy 
Downs, that he perished. His last dispatch was dated from the 
Cogoon, April 3, 1848. p 

Coolgardie.—360 miles from Perth; population of town and 
environs about 20,000. 
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distant coast by a long railway, stood on the ground 
over which they had been the first white men to walk. 
A big slice was lopped off the western edge of the 
Never-Never country by the enterprise and daring of 
those two successful prospectors. 

It is characteristic of Australian hopefulness that 
the pastoralist as well as the prospector has found his 
way into the half-known country, and is pasturing his 
sheep and bullocks on some of the most fertile parts 
of it. The conditions of pastoral life in these remote 
back stations contrast strangely with the luxury and 
convenience of the homes of the squatters who settled 
in the early days on well-watered runs near the coast. 
A small wooden house, with a glaring roof of galvan- 
ized iron stands in the midst of a wilderness of scrub. 
The furniture of the hut—it is little more—is of the 
most primitive description, for the manager is a 
bachelor, and so are the jackaroos and the few station 
hands. There, from one rainy season to another, 
these men are engaged in their desperate struggle to 
keep stock alive, always hoping that the next season 
will bring better fortune—that is, more rain. They 
have water at least, although it is muddy and yellow, 
or has to be boiled and skimmed before they may 
drink it. But all around them there is a belt of bad 
country, so dry that it is impossible to move their 
stock across it, if they wished to. Their stores come 
to them once every three months by camel train, and 
the sight of a fresh white face is a rarity. There is 
little cause to wonder that, after a time, this isolated 
life of hardship has its effect upon the character of the 
men who lead it, and that some of them become 
morbid and others hopeless and desperate. 

When the long-expected good seasons at last come, 
these outback stations begin to justify their existence. 
Soon there is plenty of feed everywhere, and the list- 
less sheep and hollow-sided cattle become round and 
sleek. Even in the worst of the bad country there is 
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at last some feed and water, and now is the chance to 
send all the surplus stock to market. This is the busy 
time of the drovers. On these stations in the Never- 
Never country the marketable cattle have perhaps 
been accumulating for three years, and now, in mobs 
of a thousand or more, they are being dispatched from 
the far-away Gulf country to the Southern and East- 
ern markets. Each mob is in charge of a band of 
stockmen, who think nothing of a three months’ 
journey across the silent central plain behind their 
restless herd of cattle. In advance of the mob the 
cook drives his cart, ever on the look-out, as nightfall 
approaches, for a suitable place for the camp. Be- 
hind the cart a few spare horses are led in halters, for 
the use of the eight or ten mounted drovers in charge 
of the herd of cattle that follows. See them coming, 
a thousand great, lumbering bullocks, packed in one 
dense mob, with the men, tanned and picturesque, 
sitting so easily on the clever stock-horses. Every 
man has his eyes upon the herd, for they have not 
been long upon the route, and are awkward to drive, 
because they have not yet found their travelling legs. 
The stock-whips sound from time to time with a 
report like the discharge of a rifle, as some discon- 
tented animal makes an attempt to break away from 
-his fellows. In another month or so, if all goes well, 
the bullocks will have become used to travelling, and 
the necessity for constant vigilance will have ceased 
to exist. 

When evening comes the drovers find their camps 
pitched and a meal ready for them ; but their day’s 
work is by no means over. The cattle are rounded 
up, and after a feed may settle down quietly, many of 
them lying down and chewing the cud. Then some 
of the drovers ‘‘ turn in”; but the mob must be 
watched all night. Those dark Australian nights are 
still and silent. In the clear sky above, now a dark 
violet blue, myriads of stars blaze whitely, affording 
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the watchers just enough light to see the dark forms 
of the ruminating beasts. Suddenly one of the 
drovers notices a movement among them, as, startled 
by something vague and unascertainable, a dozen of 
the animals stumble to their feet. In a very few 
moments the terror has been communicated to the 
whole mob, and with a bellow of fright the ringleaders 
dash away. The men rush for their horses, giving 
their sleeping mates warning of the danger, and by 
the time the mob is on the move the cattlemen are 
spurring their horses after them. A wild ride in the 
dark night begins, when man and horse dash through 
the gaps in the mass of terrified beasts and do their 
utmost to reach the head of the flying mob. Should 
a horse happen to stumble and fall, neither he nor his 
rider may hope to rise again from under the hoofs of 
the maddened beasts behind them. There is only one 
hope of checking the stampede, and that is to force 
through the press and face the leaders with the sting- 
ing stock-whip. Already one or two of the best 
mounted and most experienced drovers are in the 
front ranks, and the great whips are lashing the faces 
of the foremost beasts, checking them and throwing 
them back upon those behind them. The speed of 
the mob is slackened, and more drovers fight their 
way through to the front. The bullocks are suddenly 
brought to a standstill, and with lowered heads and 
heaving sides circle round and round as though con- 
sidering how they may again break away. An un- 
successful attempt or two in this direction complete 
their subjugation, and the mob goes meekly back to 
its camping-place, all the more manageable for the 
experience. 

The Western plains, bare and dusty a few months 
before, are now knee-deep in waving grass and trefeil, 
and day after day the drovers press their mob for- 
ward, ever southward and eastward. Long days in 
the saddle and still nights of vigil beneath the moon 
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and stars: the life is exacting, but it has its share of 
excitement or of pleasure. Henry Lawson, the Aus- 
tralian poet, describes it in one vigorous stanza :— 


“ The drovers of the great stock routes 

The strange Gulf country know, 

Where, travelling from the Southern droughts, 
The big lean bullocks go ; 

And, camped by night, where plains lie wide 
Like some old ocean’s bed, 

The watchmen in the starlight ride 
Round fifteen hundred head.’’ 


In time they reach more settled country, and the 
farthest terminus of the longest railway line. Then 
the mob breaks up, some being trucked away to the 
big cities on the coast, and some going to the refriger- 
ating works to be turned into chilled beef or extract 
of meat. The Australian city dweller, whose business 
or pleasure takes him out into the streets in those 
quiet hours of the morning when the blackness of 
night is fast turning to grey, may sometimes see the 
mob of cattle on the last stage of its long journey. It 
is a strange sight for city streets: the wild-eyed bul- 
locks, terrified by their novel surroundings, rushing 
down the empty thoroughfares, with the dusty stock- 

_men on their patient horses, watchful as ever, riding 
behind. A few days later the same stockmen, brown- 
faced and steadfast of gaze, may be seen in the city 
theatres and restaurants, or out on the race-course. 
But a week or two of the city is quite enough for 
them, and they return to the Western plains with the 
newest songs stored in their memories to cheer the 
long hours of vigil round the camp fires. 

Along the stock routes, too, may be encountered 
large flocks of placid sheep, slowly but surely making 
their way across the continent. Each day sees the men 
in charge of them only a few miles nearer their desti- 
nation, and on arriving at an area of good country, after 
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travelling where pasture is scanty, the sheep have to be 
spelled for some days to recover their lost condition. A 
whole year may elapse during one of these long jour- 
neys, for the drover’s route sometimes leads from one 
edge of the continent to the other. Fewer men are 
required for droving sheep than for cattle, and the 
sagacious sheep-dogs save the anxiety of watchfulness 
which is part of the cattleman’s life. The drover 
usually rides on horseback behind his flock of sheep, 
although, of late years, cycling drovers may occasion- 
ally be encountered. There are other wayfarers in 
these Australian solitudes. A cloud of dust marks 
the progress of three bullock wagons, laden with bales 
of wool, each drawn by a long team of sixteen or 
eighteen bullocks. Beside each team walks the bul- 
lock driver, armed with a long-handled whip, but he 
relies less upon this than upon word of mouth for the 
direction of his stubborn team.’ 

But in the Never-Never Country neither bullock nor 
horse teams can compare with the camel for useful- 
ness, and during the decade of dry years, which con- 
cluded in 1903, the ‘‘ Hooshta-man ”’ has largely sup- 
planted both bullocks and teamster in the arid West. 
The camel-train is both cheaper and more expeditious. 
According to an Australian pastoral paper, published 
in 1902, the cost of transport by camel was but little 
more than half that demanded by the teamsters, 
while delivery was effected in one-half the time. A 
train of fifty camels, with Oriental drivers, provides a 
spectacle more frequently associated with the oldest 


Camel.—The introduction of the camel was due to some of the 
exploring ventures in the middle of the last century, and the best 
animals to be seen in Australia are descended from this stock. Their 
value in the early days of Western Australian gold prospecting was 
so well established that many were imported, together with their 
drivers, from India and Afghanistan, but these, it is said, have not 
proved so tractable or useful as the stock reared in Australia. Many 
explorers—for example, the Hon. D. Carnegie—have found the 
animal invaluable. 
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civilization than with the youngest. Yet on the 
sandy plains of the interior, under the cloudless skies 
and burning Australian sun, it possesses nothing of 
the incongruous. The ungainly beasts sway along, 
each secured to its immediate neighbour by a nose 
cord, which serves to keep the train in line. The 
foremost camel of all, usually the handsomest and 
most serviceable beast in the train, is gay with 
gorgeous trappings of silk, decorated with swinging 
tassels and glittering coins and shells. Perched on 
his back sits the Afghan driver in his blue coat and 
spacious white trousers, and crowned with a huge red 
turban. Every camel has its load: sometimes a 
bale of wool on either side, or it may be the cumbrous 
parts of an instalment of machinery for some gold 
mine far away in the solitudes, while with every train 
may be found several animals burdened with small 
iron tanks of water. The camels themselves will go 
without water for five or six days, but, when it is 
obtainable, will drink a surprising quantity of the 
fluid without appearing to satisfy their thirst. The 
camel is a welcome adjunct to desert Australia, but 
the Australians take exception to the Afghan drivers 
for many reasons. Up to the present, however, it has 
not been made clear that the white man is able to 
_ manage a train of sour-tempered camels, the animals 
apparently making some distinction between the 
light skins and dark in favour of the latter. There- 
fore the man who cries ‘“‘ Hooshta ” in the wilderness 
is usually an alien, which is quite enough to make the 
average Australian prejudiced against the camel and 
all his surroundings. 
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BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 


[In the minds of the youthful and adventurous, life in 
the Australian bush conjures up visions of stirring 
romance, with the added attractions of kangaroo hunts 
and gold mine discoveries. But all bush life is not 
centred round, nor indeed usually associated at all with, 
Coolgardie or other of the mining districts, nor is hunting 
followed by the work-driven and penurious “ selector ”’ 
of the bush. His indeed is a hard life, a life of self- 
effacing toil, bravely endured in the hope of fortune 
at last. The following sketch from E. C. Buley’s 
Australian Life in Town and Country gives a typical day 
in the existence of a “ selector.’’] 


In the vernacular of the bush the selector is a 
“cockie,’’ and cockie is short for cockatoo farmer. 
He is a cockatoo farmer because he works early and 
late to clear a patch of ground and plough it. Then 
he sows his seed, only to wake at dawn the next day 
and find his field white with cockatoos, all busily 
devouring the grain. Those cockatoos are the only 
crop he has, “of all his labour and vexation of his 
heart wherein he hath laboured under the sun.” If 
not cockatoos, then rabbits, or locusts, or drought 
may interfere to deprive him of the result of his work. 

The typical cockie’s hut is remarkable for the size 
of its clay fireplace, which is usually the nucleus of the 
structure. Planning on an ambitious scale, cockie 
builds his fireplace first, from bricks made of puddled 


Bush.—The name applies particularly to tracts of land covered 
with brushwood and shrubby vegetation. It is given to such 
regions in other colonies, but is most commonly associated with 
Australia. 

Selector.—The meaning of this term is to be sought in a Land 
Act passed by the New South Wales Parliament in 1861, permitting 
the “selection” of blocks of land of a limited acreage to be pur- 
chased from the State by the selector on a system of instalment 
payments, 
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clay dried in the sun. To this he builds a hut of two 
or three rooms, with sapling uprights and boarding 
of shingles from the splitter’s camp. Slabs of bark 
make the roof, and the only materials purchased are 
a couple of glazed window-sashes and a door. The 
bare earth serves as floor, a slab table is knocked to- 
gether and a home-made form, and two or three gin- 
cases serve for chairs. Beds are made by stretching 
canvas or hessian upon sapling frames, and the house 
is ready for occupation. 

The cockie himself is a young Australian, who has 
had several good seasons in the shearing-sheds, and 
has been steady enough to save his cheques. His 
wife is a bush girl, jolly, fond of fun and dancing, and 
equal to any emergency. Chopping wood, milking 
cows, riding bare-backed horses, and killing snakes 
are among her many accomplishments, all of them of 
the greatest use on a selection. Her domestic utensils 
are interesting. First comes the camp oven, a large 
iron pot with three short legs and a close-fitting lid. 
The camp oven is placed in the fire, the ashes are 
heaped over it, and anything can be baked in it, from 
a loaf of bread to a leg of mutton. An iron bar 
stretches across the fireplace, from which there hangs 
by a hook the griddle—a plate of iron on which scones 

_and bannocks can be rapidly baked. The inevitable 
frying-pan and billy-can complete the list, unless a 
boiler, improvised out of a large paraffin tin, be in- 
cluded. The same simplicity characterizes the rest of 
the household equipments, for the bush home is a 
standing argument in favour of the contention that 
many of the supposed necessities of civilization are in 
reality but superfluities. With a dozen sheep, a few 
cows, and a patient old horse, the cockie and his wife 
settle down to the work of clearing and fencing their 
holding, brave and resolute, and happy if they have 


Bannock (Scottish).—A flat and round oat or barley cake. 
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but a few pounds in the bank to keep them in their 
initial struggles. 

So much for the beginnings. Let us now visit a 
selection which has been taken up for some years. 
There is the same hut, but now sadly dilapidated, and 
with a lean-to added to serve as a dairy, and another 
roughly-constructed room to provide sleeping ac- 
commodation for the growing family of children. The 
selector may be able to afford a much better habita- 
tion, and probably intends to provide one. He will 
talk of a situation he has chosen in every way superior 
to that he now occupies. His wife, faded and prema- 
turely aged with the hard work, or the worry of a large 
family, looks forward with a pathetic cheerfulness to 
the change. Meanwhile, what is the use of trying to 
improve the old house? So the bark roof continues 
to leak, and the earthen floor to become mud, while 
the door will not shut, or will not open. These things 
are ignored as the selector talks of the conveniences 
of the new house he means to build. A walk around 
the selection shows that its owner is master of every 
imaginable makeshift. ‘“‘ Dog-leg’”’ fences, made of 
long saplings, supported on improvised and shaky 
trestles, run crookedly between the paddocks, invit- 
ing the stock to break through and stray. Valuable 
machinery for harvesting lies unprotected and rusting 
in dew and rain, waiting for the shelter-shed its owner 
is just going to erect. The women-folk have to carry 
their water from the creek a quarter of a mile away, 
although a pure and better supply could be obtained 
by sinking a well near the house. The cultivation 
paddocks bristle with stumps, the standing crop is 
fringed with a border of dry grass which might safely 
be burned off on a still day. Some hot night the 
north wind will drive a bush fire upon the selection, 
and the selector and his family will have to fight the 
flames along that fringe of dry grass, or see their year’s 
work licked up by the fire, Everything speaks of 
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procrastination and makeshift ; his very occupation 
of the soil is regarded by the cockie as only a con- 
ditional permanence. 

The day’s work on the selection begins at “ picca- 
ninny daylight,”’ when the stars are still shining in the 
grey sky and the birds are uttering their first sleepy 
calls. Down into the horse-paddocks goes the eldest 
boy. Having caught the quietest horse, he throws 
a sack across it and drives the rest up to the yard. 
He slips a saddle and bridle on his riding horse, and 
at once sets off to bring in the cows. By this time 
the whole bush is awake. A party of kookaburras, 
perched on the big swamp gum by the creek, are 
laughing at some joke of their own, and across the 
flats the magpies are fluting and carolling out of sheer 
joy ; green parrots dart in shrieking flocks from tree 
to tree in search of honey-laden eucalyptus blossom. 
Startled by the hoof-falls a grey wallaby hops through 
the scrub, making gigantic leaps in its fright. The 
boy tears off a twig of eucalyptus to brush away the 
tormenting flies, and with many a yell and shout 
drives the lowing cows into the yard. 

Then comes the work of milking, in which every 
one takes part. When it is finished, the boy has his 
breakfast while his father harnesses a horse to the 
Spring cart in which the milk, in a large tin vessel, is 
to be conveyed to the butter factory. The money 
received for the milk is the only regular source of 
income the selection can boast, and the institution of 
these butter factories has done much to make exist- 
ence possible for the selector. ... Presently the boy 
returns with his vessel of “ separated ” milk for the 
consumption of the calves and pigs; and now it is 
time for school. 


Scvub.—The dismal, stunted, shrubby vegetation which meets 
the eye over vast areas of Australia. The characteristic plant is the 
species of eucalyptus known as mallee scrub, a hardy growth which 
can live in almost pure sand. 
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Anxiously the mother watches the children set off 
along the bush track, each child with its dinner and 
bottle of water in the bag with the school books. It 
is four miles to the little school near the main road, 
and the mother sighs as she thinks of the snakes and 
other dangers of the track. That is part of the bush 
training, however, and helps to make children fearless 
and resourceful. She has other things to think of— 
calves, pigs, and poultry to feed, and dinner to pre- 
pare. Her husband rides off in quest of some straying 
stock, and to mend the gap in the field through which 
they have escaped. He meets his neighbour who is 
on the same errand, and a long conversation ensues 
regarding the slackness of the Road Board, the in- 
crease of rabbits in the district, and the remissness of 
the local member of Parliament. The cockie is an 
ardent politician, and is only diverted from his subject 
by the arrival of the local grazier, who repeats a long- 
standing offer for some sheep which cockie number two 
has for sale. After the usual chaffering the matter is 
allowed to remain open, and all three go off to their 
work. 

At mid-day dinner is ready, and may consist of beef 
salted and boiled, the remnant of a beast killed some 
time before. A plentiful allowance of pumpkin is 
served with it, for the pumpkin patch repeats itself 
every year, the self-sown plants thriving in a manner 
only possible where the soil is very fertile. The 
scheme for a new house includes a large vegetable 
garden, where onions, tomatoes, and cabbages will 
grow luxuriantly, but until then the pumpkin is 
the staple vegetable. Dinner is washed down with 
plenty of scalding tea, after which the selector lights 
his pipe and goes off to work again. During the 
afternoon a swagman comes to the door, with the 
stereotyped question, “Any chance of a feed, 
missus ?’’ He is introduced to the wood heap and 
a blunt axe, and if he is a genuine man—and he 
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generally is—he chops a pile of wood and carries 
water from the creek while the inevitable tea is 
being prepared... . 

And now the shadows are lengthening, and the 
selector’s wife goes down to the slip rails to wait for 
the post-boy, who may have a letter or paper for her. 
The bush Mercury comes ambling along the track on 
his dusty pony, and, shaking his head in reply to her 
questioning look, rides by with a cheery “ Good 
evening.”” Shading her eyes from the setting sun, 
she sees the children straggling home from school, 
and turns back to the house to get their tea ready. 
Then the cows have to be milked once more, and the 
young stock tended, which occupies everybody until 
it is quite dark. The mother sets about putting the 
children to bed, but the eldest boy whistles to his 
dog and takes up his old single-barrelled gun, looking 
wistfully at his father. The latter ‘‘ doesn’t see why 
he shouldn’t,” and the pair go off amicably in search 
of ’possums, the skins of which will be tanned and 
converted into a fine serviceable rug. They are soon 
back though, and at an early hour all are in bed 
enjoying a well-earned rest. 

The bush folk have few pleasures, but they cannot 
be said to take them sadly. They rather make the 

- best of things. When Christmas time comes the 
boys go off into the ranges and cut young cherry- 
trees—which are not cherry-trees—and big fern 
leaves to decorate the house with a brave show of 
green. A great slaughter of poultry and sucking pigs 
takes place, and puddings are boiled and cakes 
baked in readiness for the holiday. Old friends come 
riding in, and brothers who were away droving or 
shearing turn up unexpectedly, and sleep on shake- 
downs before the kitchen fireplace. There is a good 
deal of eating and jollity, and in the evening a visit is 
paid to a neighbour’s house, where the young people 
dance to the strains of a concertina, while the staider 
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married folk gossip together, the men smoking their 
pipes outside and discussing their unfailing poli- 
ticsse.8 

... Each summer brings for him its harassing dread 
of bush fires. He watches the grass turn brown be- 
neath the scorching sun, and counts the days until his 
standing crop shall be ready for harvest. The passing 
swagman is an object of painful interest, for a care- 
lessly dropped match or a camp fire left unex- 
tinguished may precipitate a disaster. At last the 
wheat is cut and stacked in stooks about the pad- 
dock, and the cockie works feverishly to get it carted 
away to the threshing machine at work in the nearest 
township. Then he breathes more freely, though he 
has still much to lose. The earth cracks with the 
summer heat, week after week brings no rain, and the 
hot north wind is charged with a smell of burning 
greenery. Then one evening, when the sun goes 
down a fiery crimson ball, a red glare warns him of 
the approaching danger. All the live stock, kept 
near the house as a precaution against such an emer- 
gency, is quickly driven into the bare yard, and then 
the settler and his family cut branches to beat the 
fire out. It comes down on them with incredible 
rapidity, first a cloud of choking smoke shot with 
sparks, and in a moment the dry grass beneath their 
feet is crackling into flame. They beat the fire out 
with their green branches, scarcely glancing at the 
pranks it is playing all around them. The flames run 
up the loose-hanging bark of a big gum tree, and it 
bursts into a sheet of flame, threatening the little 
homestead with burning branches falling from above. 
It reaches the dry stubble, and sweeps across it with 
a glad roar. Three weeks ago the crop would have 
met with the same fate, but the settler and his family 
have no time to notice these things. They beat the 


Stook.—A shock of corn comprising twelve sheaves. 
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flames down, walking among them with singeing 
clothes and blistering hands. They are fighting for 
their home and the terrified animals that huddle 
around it in helpless terror. Some neighbours, for- 
tunate enough to be out of the zone of fire, come riding 
at top speed down the tracks to their assistance. 
Just in time, too, for the dry fencing is all ablaze, and 
the fire ring is closingin. Buckets of water are hastily 
brought, and the branches do their work more effect- 
ually after a drenching. The fight is resumed with 
new vigour, for the worst of the fire has passed. It is 
sweeping through the country a mile away, leaving 
in its track a wake of blazing trees, charred fences, 
and blackened soil. But the home is saved and the 
stock as well, and the settlers, with blackened faces 
and smoke-reddened eyes, congratulate one another 
that it is no worse. ... 

. .. Bush fire is not the only disaster the selector is 
called upon to face. The rainy season may swell the 
little creek that runs through the selection until it 
overflows its banks and floods the paddocks. Then 
the selector looks across a waste of waters, and can 
only hope that they will not cover the little islands 
of high ground where his animals have taken refuge. 
He may work hard with his neighbours to carry out 
the instructions issued by the Government for the 
destruction of the eggs and young of the locusts, only 
to find his green crop devoured by a swarm nurtured 
somewhere else. Rabbits and other pests, both 
animal and vegetable, are always with him, and he 
sows his seed without any certainty of reaping a 
harvest. There is little cause to wonder that this 
uncertainty has made the selector a fatalist, with a 
creed of “‘ What is to be will be.”’ 


(2,515) 14 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
AUSTRALIAN CITIES 


[We may often get a more arresting picture of scenes 
and life in far-away lands from those who are only 
visitors than from those who from long association with 
those lands see but little worthy of special observation. 
The detached observer from the Mother Country is at 
once struck by many contrasts when he first sets foot 
on Australian soil, and if he be one who is accustomed 
to record his impressions, the objective study presented 
to us may not seldom be useful as well as entertaining. 
The following bird’s-eye views of Adelaide and Melbourne 
are from the published articles of Frank T. Bullen, who, 
during a lecturing tour in Australasia some years ago, 
was commissioned by the Standard to write a series of 
articles giving to English readers his ideas on the country. 
The result was the series which appeared in book form in 
1907 under the title Advance, Austvalasia—a series which, 
if often propagandist in tone and style, is interesting and 
sympathetic. ] 


ADELAIDE 


THE next morning I awoke and stepped out upon the 
wide veranda into an air that was as heavy as wine, 
and almost too chilly for a sleeping-suit. A perfect 
day, the golden sun flooding the world with light, the 
purple background of hills lying in slumberous shadow, 
and that sweet breeze pouring in upon the awakening 
city from the shimmering bay, just visible in patches 
from this elevation. Can this be Australia? My 
recollections of all her coasts from Townsville to 
Adelaide are very vivid, but they all include baking 
heat, scorching winds laden with sand, never at any 
time such a morning as this. But I must not stay 
indoors ; it seems a sin, unless compelled. So as soon 
as possible I emerge, to be astounded by every person 
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I meet saying, ‘‘ Very cold this morning, isn’t it?” 
Cold! I gasp with amazement, for to me the climate 
seems as nearly perfection as climate can be on this 
side of Paradise. Asa matter of actual fact, the shade 
temperature is 52° at 8 a.m. 

A stroll round the bright, cheerful, clean, magnifi- 
cently paved streets brings me to the inevitable con- 
clusion that such changes as have taken place in the 
last twenty-six years are hardly noticeable by me. 
The most prominent edifices in the city, the Town 
Hall and Post Office, were then erected, but beyond 
that I feel certain that the city’s growth has been so 
slow that its beauty remains absolutely unimpaired. 
I hope the citizens will not feel aggrieved at my say- 
ing this, especially as I fail entirely to see how the 
tremendously rapid growth of a London suburb, for 
instance, which in twenty years will add to its area 
of buildings and population two cities of the size of 
Adelaide, makes for that which we all profess most 
earnestly to desire—the greatest good of the greatest 
number. There is on this first walk of mine alone, 
and on observation bent, an utter absence of those 
great variations between blatant wealth and squalid 
poverty which are so painfully apparent at home and 
in America. And there is a generally diffused air of 

-comfort prevailing among the people and in their 
dwellings that is to me most especially delightful to see. 
Even the ramshackle two-horse trams which bump 
along the road seem to say almost defiantly, “ We’re 
proud of being evidences of the absence of hustle. 


Magnificently paved—Elsewhere Mr. Bullen remarks on the 
magnificent paving and grading of Melbourne’s main streets; but 
the same thing cannot be said of Sydney—a typically English city, 
with tortuous streets, not too wide, and wonderfully irregular 
buildings. The explanation is that Sydney is a much older city 
than the other two. 

Absence of hustle.—This may not be so true to-day. Contrast the 
very different impressions of Australian towns generally of the well- 
informed E. C. Buley in his Australian Life in Town and Country. 
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Our people can have the electric trolley-cars when- 
ever they want them, but there is really not the 
least little bit of need for hurry in the world.’ And 
anyhow, all the roads in the city are just perfect to 
ride on either in buggy or motor, on a bicycle or to 
walk on, so splendidly graded and beautifully kept 
is the asphalt of which they are composed. It is an 
object-lesson patent to the most casual eye of the 
character of the people, this wonderful care of the 
roads. 

Of all the cities that I have ever seen Adelaide comes 
easily first in the perfect beauty of its situation and 
arrangement. Level it is certainly, yet not nearly so 
level as it appears from the hills, with a lavish width 
of roadway even in what would in other places be 
mean streets, and beyond all the magnificent belt of 
park-lands which environ it, set aside for the health 
and enjoyment of its citizens as long as it shall be a 
city by wise, far-seeing old Colonel Light, bitterly 
as he was reviled at the time for making such a selec- 
tion of a site for the capital of the new Colony. But 
it is not until the visitor has been taken in hand by 
some hospitable citizen and, seated in a motor-car, 
has been whirled away by winding roads through 
lovely scenery up the beautiful flanks of Mount Lofty, 
that he recognizes what a wonderfully handsome and 
ideally situated city itis. And there is a quiet exulta- 
tion about those same citizens as, mounting higher 
and higher, they again and again invite you to survey 
the panorama beneath you that is most pleasant to 
witness. They do not brag, bid you—as they would 
if they were Yankees—burst into unstinted panegyric, 
but they wait confidently and quietly for the expres- 


Colonel Light.—Colonel William Light (1784-1838), Surveyor- 
General of South Australia, founded the city of Adelaide in 1838. 
His father was commander of an Indian “ country-ship,” or free 
trader, who married the daughter of the Malayan king of Qedah, 
receiving as dowry the island of Penang. 
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sion of your honest opinion. And I do not think they 
are ever disappointed. 

Each suburb that is passed on the upward journey 
is well groomed, and, moreover—a characteristic 
feature of this favoured land—looks as if the inhabit- 
ants had come to stay. There is no “ I’m-but-a 
stranger-here ’ appearance about the snug houses 
and well-kept lots, while the fruit trees suggest a 
veritable garden of the Lord. All the home fruits 
grow here in rich profusion side by side with oranges, 
lemons, and grapes, grapes, grapes, until you cease to 
wonder how it is that the Adelaide hawkers can afford 
to stand all day selling grapes that are simply per- 
fection for size, flavour, and variety, at a uniform 
rate of a penny a pound. But gladly as I always 
welcome the view of an orchard or a vineyard, I con- 
fess that my attention was always more quickly 
arrested by the flat, black level land in the valleys, 
whereon was growing in most lavish profusion all the 
vegetables that we love at home—peas and beans, 
onions and potatoes, parsnip and beet, side by side 
with luxurious tomatoes, huge melons, and many 
other tasty agricultural products of sub-tropical 
countries. A gentle land, where frost is unknown, 
where temperate and sub-tropical fruits and vege- 
tables grow side by side, and the only trouble is to 
find sufficient markets for the abounding crops 
garnered with the minimum of labour. 

But what I think impresses all visitors to this 
favoured spot more than anything else are the vine- 
yards, especially if he be conversant with Continental 
grape-growing districts. This strong, red soil, bearing 
evidences of abundance of iron on every hand, seems 
to be the natural home of the grape, and to be free, 
to an amazing degree, from those insect pests which 
have made the lot of the French and Italian vignerons 
such a weary one. Every variety of grape seems to 
flourish here in such wonderful luxuriance and fecun- 
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dity, and withal, in such healthfulness of foliage and 
fruit, that the eye wearies of admiring their prolific 
masses. Quite unintentionally it so happened that 
I was invited to go and visit one of the youngest of the 
vineyards and its “ winery,” as it is called, in company 
with two gentlemen, proprietor and editor of a great 
newspaper out here. And I must confess that I was 
amazed at everything I saw. The wagon-loads of 
tiny, but rich-tasting, luscious grapes, coming in from 
the adjacent vineyards, where they were being picked 
by a merry troop of boys and girls, the ceaseless 
elevator upon whose revolving shelves a burly, silent 
man hurled huge fork-loads of grapes, the drum above, 
in which those same grapes were separated from their 
stalks and crushed at the same time, the juice flowing 
one way, the stalks another, and the crushed skins 
another. All the swift process was mightily inter- 
esting, especially as contrasted with the old crude 
methods of the Continent, with their maximum of 
dirt. I thought of Macaulay’s 


“This year the must shall foam 
*Neath the white (?) feet of laughing girls,’ 


and felt that this method was infinitely preferable. 
Then down below to where the great square backs- 
full of juice were bubbling and boiling in the throes 
of fermentation, and I elicited information about the 
hastening of that wonderful process by the addition 
of special cultures 4 Ja Pasteur, for your Australian 
wine-grower is nothing if not scientific. Here is a 
flood of claret, here one from the Sauvignon grape, 
here the Muscat, here port, but all busy, and none 
allowed to waste an unnecessary moment in the pre- 
liminary processes, however long they may have to 
lie and mature afterwards. And I was especially 
interested in seeing how the tint of the grape was 
reproduced in the wine, so that a very slight acquaint- 
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ance and a keen eye for colour would be sufficient to 
name the particular grape from which any given 
back-full had been crushed. } 

There was an air of absolute purity, of precise 
cleanliness everywhere which was exceedingly pleasant 
to notice, but there was also a curious solemnity, a 
brooding over everything, that was most impressive. 
Even on the top floor, where the machinery was in 
evidence, it made only a subdued hum, all being 
driven by an English-made petrol engine which I was 
proudly informed had run for four or five years, ever 
since it was put in, without any attention beyond an 
occasional wipe and the necessary feeding with petrol, 
and had never once given the slightest trouble. But 
as we descended into the vast cellars, amid vats and 
tuns of maturing wine, varying in their contents from 
500 to 2,500 gallons, the silence became positively 
oppressive, and I found myself involuntarily speaking 
in a whisper, as if in some stately fane. Again, any- 
thing more unlike the wine-cellars of the Old World 
that I had seen could not possibly be imagined. 
There, cobwebs, mildew, fungi, and a damp earthy 
smell as of the tomb ; here, not a spot of dirt or speck 
of dust to be seen anywhere, as if scores of busy house- 
maids were all over the place every morning, which, 

-of course, could not be the case. 


MELBOURNE 


Yes, Elizabeth Street was an eye-opener to me, who 
remembers it in the days of long thirty-five years ago. 
It is, of course, unequal, quite small and unpreten- 
tious buildings cheek by jowl with mighty erections, 
but no more so than Oxford Street, which indeed it 
much resembles at the river end, except for the per- 
manent shelters over the wide pavements so that 
people shopping on foot are protected from the sun 
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or the rain, and for the never-ending flight of the cable- 
cars. . . . But turning the corner of Elizabeth Street 
into Collins Street you get a vista of commercial 
buildings that for solidity, beauty, and also archi- 
tectural effect may safely challenge comparison with 
any town or city in the old country, with the added 
advantage of having a splendidly wide and straight 
street of a couple of miles in length to show them off 
in. The only city at home that can compare advan- 
tagously with Melbourne, as far as Collins, Elizabeth, 
and Swanston Streets are concerned, is Glasgow, and 
of course Glasgow has an immense advantage in point 
of size. On the other hand, Melbourne scores heavily 
in the matter of atmosphere and cleanliness. Yet, I 
do not know how it is, the great public buildings of 
Melbourne, with the exception of the Parliament 
Buildings, suffer greatly from their sites, which do 
not allow them to be seen as they should be. But 
there again we in London can say little, for some of 
our finest buildings have been hidden away so that 
they may hardly be seen to any advantage at all. 
And this, of course, is also the case in most of our 
great cities except in certain favoured spots, such 
as the view of the Houses of Parliament from the 
river, the Government offices of St. James’s Park, 
St. George’s Hall and its surroundings in Liverpool, 
EtG. CLC. 

Yet when we get down to bed-rock facts it is per- 
fectly certain that Collins Street, Melbourne, is a 
thoroughfare that no city even of ten times Mel- 
bourne’s age need be ashamed of, and it is marvellous 
how with so small a population in the rest of the State 
it has been built and is kept bustling. The site of the 
city is not beautiful, nor has it any lovely setting such 
as Adelaide possesses, but from the point of view of 
traffic it is splendid, as there are no hills anywhere 
to be negotiated, and consequently the railways and 
tramways can be most economically laid. In fact, 
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30 low is the whole plain upon which Melbourne and 
its great network of suburbs stand that I found myself 
asking several people if they ever had any trouble 
with abnormally high tides, if the Yarra never mis- 
behaved itself. But they all said no, since the em- 
bankments have been built there does not appear to 
have been any trouble with floods. I can remember 
very well when much of what is now covered with 
beautiful houses and gardens was a barren waste of 
sand, to walk upon which in summer was torment. 
Indeed, I noticed even now that in the principal 
streets of some of the most prosperous suburbs around 
the bay there was an abundance of sea-sand, which 
certainly had not blown there. Of course, there is 
the comforting reflection that Melbourne is not on 
the sea, and that any great oceanic disturbance on 
the coast must spend itself against the protecting 
barrier of the Heads of Hobson’s Bay, so that, failing 
any abnormal upheaval within the great bay itself, 
there is not much likelihood of any disastrous“flood 
in spite of the low level of the ground. Of which Iam 
heartily glad, for it is a noble city—a worthy monu- 
ment to the energy and enterprise of our fellows across 
the sea. 

Yarra.—Melbourne is situated on a little river, the Yarra, the 
insignificance of which prompted the formulation of an ambitious 
Scheme to construct a huge breakwater from Williamstown to 
Sandridge (now Port Melbourne), including the embouchure of the 
Yarra. The cost proving too great, the Victorian Government 
compromised on the Yarra improvements, with the result that the 
old piers are still used to berth the largest ships. 

Hobson’s Bay.—Owing to its great size this bay is quite an open 
and unprotected roadstead during certain winds. Hence the 
necessity of the piers for the ships. 
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THE MAORIS TO-DAY 


[Mr. W. H. Koebel needs no introduction to the Eng- 
lish reader of books of travel, for both as author and 
traveller he has a world-wide reputation, and has con- 
tributed, from the inexhaustible fund of his experi- 
ences, scores of articles to the leading English news- 
papers. Among the races he knows intimately, the 
Maori has an especially warm place in his heart, and this 
appreciation is communicated to us by the marked 
felicity of his style in his collected studies, Im the Maori- 
land Bush (1911), from which this passage is taken. For 
Mr. Koebel writes, not in a matter-of-fact or missionary 
style, but in the vein of a novelist, yet always with an 
obvious regard for accuracy. Situated as the Maoris are 
amid as remarkable and romantic scenery as is to be 
found anywhere on the globe, their habits, tastes, and 
traditions are translated through the charm of Mr. 
Koebel’s prose into sketches as elegant as they are 
informative. ] 


IF ever there were a land fit to serve as a casket fora 
wealth of weird legends, of wondrous happenings, and 
of the tales of evil spirits that roam by night, surely 
that land is New Zealand. Even now, in those in- 
creasing areas where the felled bush has yielded up the 
secrets of the soil to the grass lands, the very curve of 
the hills as they mount skyward, the very hollows of 
the gullies as they bore their sinuous way deep down 
below, would seem pervaded by an atmosphere such 
as no ordinary hill or dale ever knows. It is almost 
as though Nature herself were brooding over some- 
thing intangible that oppresses her, shine the sun 
never so brightly. 

And, if this be so among the smooth-faced, cleared 
lands, what of the recesses in the silent solemnity of 
the bush, where such sunlight as can penetrate the 
upper realms of green serves, with its occasional 
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small pools of light, but to emphasize the gloom of the 
leafy caverns and aisles? It is in such spots as these 
that one walks in the presence of another—or so it 
would appear—though the nearest human being may 
be distant a score of miles. There is such a wonderful 
hush in these haunts of silence, a breathless prelude 
which leaves the intruder in a never-ending state of 
expectation—of what he knows not. 

It is among surroundings such as these that the 
Maoris have lived since the big canoe first brought 
their ancestors from over the seas ; and so far as Nature 
can stimulate the sense of the supernatural common 
to the human breast, she has spared no effort to suc- 
ceed in their case. That the race is poetic goes with- 
out saying—without this attribute the supernatural 
sense would be lacking—but to what extent the 
faculty was imported with them, or how far they 
have acquired it since their sojourn in the three 
islands is doubtful. 

They may, indeed, be classed as poets and warriors 
beyond all else. Imagine an old-time war-canoe in 
the full panoply of its battle array, with lofty, carved 
prow and stern, filled with two score of massive-limbed 
fighters, stealing softly across a lake. Imagine yet 
further the waters upon which it floats, still as glass, 
unruffled except where the softly dipped paddles curl 
them with a clear-cut wake, shining a steely-grey in 
the evening light, save where the banks cast their 
dark but well-defined shadow. 

All about, circling the waters of the lake as though 
they loved it, the mountains rise. From the water’s 
edge even to the topmost peaks towering in the sky 
the walls of verdure mount, bank after bank, tier 
upon tier, until the upper festoons of foliage would 


Haunts of silence, broken, however, by the incessant and monot- 
onous chirping of millions of crickets. As against the universal 
silence of the woods, forest, and lake lands must be set the bustle 
and activity that prevail on the rye-grass paddocks. 
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seem to be held aloft by the power of some magic hand. 
And over all is the stillness and hush of some exchanted 
land. It is in places such as these that romance has 
blended with the fighting spirit in the warrior’s soul. 

Ruthless the Maoris may well have been : in tribal 
fights they took warfare seriously in the olden days. 
But, to their credit be it said—although the comfort 
derived by their victims was probably infinitesimal— 
when they slew, it was as sentimental warriors ; it 
was not as mere instruments of butchery that they 
roamed the land armed with mere and spear. Their 
system of nomenclature alone has redeemed many of 
their less laudable deeds from the darker line of 
criminality which they might otherwise assume. 

To give an instance: the relatives of a Maori 
chieftainess who had suffered insult at the hands of 
some members of another tribe in the neighbourhood 
determined upon vengeance. This they enacted by 
burning the offenders to death as they slept at night 
in their dwelling. The deed itself would hardly seem 
worthy to rank among the heroic. Yet the name by 
which the spot—upon which now stands a flourishing 
town—is known, lends a certain touch of glamour to 
its association. It is Hawera, which means nothing 
less than Hot Breath. Another designation, which, 
though more crude, is not wanting in artistic merit, is 
that of Brain Pot, applied to a hot water pool near 
Rotorua, in which the victorious tribesmen were 
wont to boil their victims’ heads. 

But, beyond these grimly jocular fancies of a 
warrior’s mind, there are names which speak for 
themselves : Weeping Waters, the Place of the Water- 
Pigeon, and a thousand such, both graphic and 
picturesque, which form an index to the poetical 
nature of the Maori mind. 


Mere (also mara).—The short flat club of stone, wood, or bone 
which was formerly the chief weapon of the Maoris. 
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Apparitions there are in plenty, and, as the Maori 
will tell you, they haunt both the gloom of the bush 
and the still inland waters. On the eve of the great 
eruption of 1886, Sophia, the Maori guide, saw a 
phantom war-canoe with its ghostly crew steal 
silently across the waters of Lake Tarawera by night. 
Then there is the charmed island of Mokoia, that 
earthy gem set in the midst of Lake Rotorua, where 
the shades of the famous Hinemoa and her lover 
Tutanekai may occasionally be seen. . . 

. . . As a dreamer the Maori is unsurpassed. He 
dreams both by day and at night, but it is the latter 
visions only which he invests with the dignity of 
portents. From time immemorial he has sought 
auguries from the visions of slumber—signs the fol- 

lowing of which would lead him into death or preserve 

him in the path of life, according to the accuracy of 
his interpretation. But the days of tribal wars, of 
ambushes, and of the sudden onslaught are no more. 
The visions he has still, but the Maori—the town 
Maori above all others—is wont to utilize them now 
in a sordidly commercial fashion. He will rely upon 
their tenor to reveal to him the winning horse in a 
race—in this he becomes European at the expense of 
his innate poetry. 

To his credit be it said, he has still his romantic 
lapses. He will, in his journeying through dreamland, 
watch the pairing together of a white brother and a 
white sister; nor will he scruple to tell the parties 
whom he has mentally contracted of the occurrence. 
It is a favourite dream of his—this union of slumber— 
in the season when no horse-races are run; and his 
interest in the affections of the persons concerned 
becomes sufficiently acute to be not a little em- 
barrassing to the subjects of his dream. 

Hinemoa.—A Maori maid who swam the lake to meet her lover. 


(See page 249 et seg. for a similar story told from a poem by Alired 
Domett.) 
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Although so many of the Maori legends have been 
preserved, it is regrettable that the interpretations of 
the carvings upon the beams and panels of the old 
whare-punis, or meeting-houses, have, to such a great 
extent, been lost. These edifices varied not a little 
in degree of sanctity, a few of them being held in such 
reverence that decisions arrived at within the shelter 
of their walls were irrevocable. The walls in this case 
are more profusely decorated with carvings than the 
rest ; one, for instance, can show a wonderful array 
of men playing long-stemmed flutes, while, curiously 
enough, near to these are the oft-repeated figures of a 
woman together with a serpent. 

Upon other such buildings may be seen the form of 
a dragon—a vast saurian, undoubtedly. Yet Maori- 
land has never known a creature of the lizard species 
beyond the Tuatara, whose extreme length does not 
exceed a couple of feet. The raison d’étre of these has, 
unfortunately, never been satisfactorily accounted 
for, nor has any one yet explained the allegories 
represented by the carven warriors and magicians, 
and those grotesque, narrow-bodied figures in sleepy 
attitudes with three-fingered hands folded upon the 
stomach. 

Although as a race the Maoris have copied the 
manners of their white brethren with so much success 
that it would almost appear that Anglo-Saxon tastes 
had long been lying dormant within them, yet the 
truly domesticated Maori is seldom to be met with. 
To sports of any kind, from polo to football and 
boxing, he has taken like a duck to water; but even 
the later generations, brought up as they have been 
in purely European fashion, do not appear to have 
imbibed the taste for the more homely virtues. Half- 
castes, too, in five cases out of ten, prefer the un- 


Whare.—A reed hut; the primitive shelter of the native when 
first he began his struggle with the soil. 
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trammelled, free-and-easy life of the pah to the greater 
restrictions that the white man’s establishment 
involves. Thus it is by no means unusual to meet 
individuals of colouring so fair that they might well 
be mistaken for full-blooded Europeans living con- 
tentedly among their duskier brethren. 

But whether Maori or half-caste their tastes run 
almost invariably in much the same lines. As shep- 
herds, cattle-hands, shearers, or in any similar capa- 
city, they excel, and such careers the great majority 
choose ; but the few who enter menial service of any 
sort fall considerably below the ideal. The true Maori, 
although he can be a courtier when he feels so in- 
clined, is by nature no time-server ; the element of 
drudgery, too, that enters into domestic service is 
utterly abhorent to his soul. To gallop after cattle 
and muster refractory sheep is one thing, but to be 
at another’s beck and call and to minister to the wants 
of a master is derogatory to his highly developed 
sense of dignity. 

The necessary interference with his personal con- 
venience that the life entails is, to his mind, out of 
proportion to the emoluments received in exchange. 
If he be not free to spend an hour or so at the river 
in pursuit of eels—those delicacies so dear to his 
palate—or to discuss matters in general with a crony 
over a sociable but lengthy pipe, there is surely some- 
thing wrong with a vocation that permits not these 
very modest luxuries. No, let him return to the 
congenial pah or to his solitary rapu hut, and when 
he meets a man let him do so on terms of equality, 
free from the sense of servitude—even if through his 
retirement he sacrifice some extra comfort. But when 
bush-pork is to be had for the killing, eels for the 
catching, and puha, or nettle, is ready at his hand to 


Pah.—A stockaded native settlement, or native fort. Pahs are 
remarkable for their quaintly carved decorations. 
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be plucked and boiled, what more could a reasonable 
Maori expect ? Soitis that, usually after an extremely 
short tenure of domestic office, the disillusioned one 
vacates his place, a sadder, if not a wiser man. 

It may well be imagined that the few who remain 
at their posts, though naturally of a humbler turn of 
mind than the rest, are yet imbued with a spirit the 
handling of which necessitates the most exact know- 
ledge of his character on the part of his employer. 
His sphere of action, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
is confined to the duties of a rouseabout, or handy 
man, for odd jobs about the establishment. To 
picture him as a valet or an indoor servant of any kind 
is to stretch the imagination beyond breaking point. 
He is not fond of argument, and will seldom con- 
descend to contend a disputed matter, his opinion once 
having been given; he will, nevertheless, most con- 
scientiously act up to his convictions, if given the 
opportunity, however opposed they may be to his 
employer’s views. 

As a man of business he is a failure. Where money 
matters are concerned his fund of sentiment operates, 
as a rule, to the detriment of his own interests. For, 
if his nature be stubborn, his heart is large, and he 
will toil twice as hard and willingly to afford an 
unremunerative kindness than in performing his 
allotted task for pay. For, however little his occupa- 
tion may enable him to display them, he retains at 
heart the chivalrous instincts which his single-minded 
warrior forbears have bequeathed him; a noble 
enough legacy, but, unfortunately, in these days a 
comparatively barren one. 

The humblest Maori is in his way something of a 
gentleman, and pride, although a great deal of it 
may be of the false order, forms a large constituent of 
his character. He draws a far greater distinction, for 
instance, between employer and employed than is 
usual among the white population, and, although he 
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will serve the “ boss,” he will, as a rule, refuse to 
receive orders from any humbler member of the 
establishment. His judgment, indeed, on this point 
occasionally fails him, leading him almost to the point 
of snobbishness. Thus for the sheep-farmer who works 
with his men he has a poor regard, but the station- 
owner who idles he holds in the highest esteem, for 
surely labour is not the portion of a chief! . . : 

. - . With all his petty faults of obstinacy, surfeit 
of pride, and an occasional lapse from sobriety, the 
Maori servant who understands and is understood by 
his master is a loyal and faithful retainer. He shares 
both the joy and sorrow, prosperity and adversity of 
the household to which he has attached himself ; and 
even if the latter state reduce his own means he cares 
not, provided he may still form one of its humbler 
members. For service to those he esteems means 
more to him than the mere exchange of labour for 
money, and where his affections are there he would 
remain for better or for worse. 


SNOW KINGS OF NEW ZEALAND 


[The article from which this admirable pen-study of 
New Zealand’s snowy glories is taken is included in 
Glimpses of New Zealand Scenery by Blanche Edith 
Baughan. Every aspect of the Dominion’s natural 
beauties she describes in glowin g word-imagery which, if 
at times tending towards preciosity, is the expression of 
a genuine and passionate devotion to this Norway-cum- 
Switzerland of the Southern Pacific. Years before this 
writer, Sir Charles Dilke, visiting the country, said of its 
stately mountains: “ A hundred miles of the Southern 
Alps stood out upon a pale blue sky, in curves of a 
gloomy white that were just beginning to blush with 


Station.—That is, under the Land Acts, which established a 
system of purchase from the State for “‘ selectors,”’ 
(2,515) 15 
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pink, but ended to the southward in a cone of fire, that 
blazed up from the ocean; it was the snow-dome of 
Mount Cook struck by the rising sun. The evergreen 
bush, flaming with the crimson of the rata blossom, hung 
upon the mountain side and covered the plain with a 
dense jungle. It was one of those sights that haunt men 
for years, like the eyes of Mary in Bellini’s Milan pic- 
ture.” It is interesting to compare Dilke’s words, 
written over fifty years ago, with the following eulogy 
written by an ultra-modern under the title, ‘Snow Kings 
of the Southern Alps."’} 


‘“‘T HAVE traversed the (Swiss) Alps from end to end,” 
says one European climber, “. . . but nothing in their 
ranges equals the grandeur of Mount Sefton.” Across 
the valley, yet right above our heads, and to the left 
of us, and to the right, one ardent white he spreads 
himself, and stands, that splendour among mountains, 
a snow-wall. Uninterruptedly along the sky he leads 
his long pure ridge between two crests of rock, both 
sharply precipiced ; uninterruptedly for miles hems 
in the Mueller Valley, some 8,000 feet below; and 
between the two maintains his ‘‘ broad white mass and 
shining amplitude’ of snows—snows golden-white, 
blue-white, dead-white ; fluted at first, and flowing 
down into craters of greenish ice and fields of smooth 
light ; builded and sculptured, next into burnished 
bastions of silver, and tremendous overhanging battle- 
ments, hundreds of feet in height, between whose pure 
cold crenellations we can see, from below, the blue 
sky shine; then, along terrible declivities and be- 
tween sharp, sudden outbreaks of black rock to which 
no snow can cling, driven, poured, headlong forth—a 
glittering confusion, a wild dazzling riot, of glaciers 
split into peaks and pinnacles, satin-white, diamond- 
white, with a strange blue light between—down into 

Muelley.—Named after Sir Ferdinand von Miiller (1825-96), a 


famous German botanist and explorer, who became director of the 
botanical gardens in Melbourne. 
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the valley below. The moon-sun flowers his white fields 
to gold, and softens the sternness of his brows with a 
floating of silvery snow-breath ; but dawn is the time 
to see Sefton. Then, to the first glimmer of the east, 
he glimmers, masses, immense ; as the stars pale, 
brightens ; offers his dark-crimsoning rock-crest for 
the first footstep of the light, his steep and snowy 
stairways for its downward rush of rose, the outspread 
of his whiteness for the spreading of its glory, as it 
pales yet brightens from flush to glow, his white self 
for its enthronement; and so stands, one accumu- 
lated radiance kindling the upper air, while still the 
valley below sleeps deep in dusk. 

But Sefton, when we can take our eyes from him, 
is not all that is to be seen from this cliff-brink. 
Yonder, away to the right, miles away up the Hooker 
Valley, but still sharply predominant, see where in the 
deep blue of the sky a great white pyramid pierces .. . 
solitary . . . supreme—it must be, yes, it is !—Aorangi. 
Aorangi and Sefton—both in sight at once, and each 
only the more glorious for the glory of the other ; 
both magnificent, both in their own way peerless, and 
each by his own characteristic splendour emphasizing 
that of his brother by force of contrast. F or, while 
Sefton is a snow-wall, Aorangi is a snow-peak : Sefton 
‘dazzlingly extends, Aorangi’s “ Light ’’ towers ; 
Sefton leads on his range (the Moorhouse), Aorangi, 
soaring up from his, at one sheer spring has left it 
five thousand feet or so below him, and yonder stands 
up boldly in single eminence above all his fellows, and 
shines alone in Heaven. Sefton, in short, presides, 
but Aorangi rules; wherever, and from whatever 
point you may behold him, he is king always, com- 
manding, aloof, alone; it is his réle. And the sun, 
whose first look in the morning is for Sefton, loves to 
spend on Aorangi his last, and of that lofty triple- 
peaked watch-tower that, all day long, has overshone 
with silver the whole southern surface of the earth, 
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makes one huge unwavering solid flame of resplendent 
rose and salmon and gold, burning, burning. There 
is something terrible in so much brightness ; there is a 
triumph of the heart in so much beauty. 

What is perhaps the most picturesque view of 
Aorangi is to be had, however, not from Kea Point, 
but a mile or so more to the south, from Governor’s 
Bush, the one scrap of forest in the district. Here a 
few birches clothe a spur of the Sealey, and their 
spreading boughs provide a grateful foreground of 
green, massed and layered and brightly dark, to that 
dazzling, distant throne of snow. And now let us 
make use of another privilege of paper-travelling and 
order up (but only, if you please, for as long as we 
wish to admire this view and not a second longer !) 
a good strong wind from the north-west; with the 
sun still shining. Aha! now—do you see ?>—here we 
have light filaments and fumes of mist, the golden and 
white dolphins of the air, sporting in and out of sight 
upon «the heavenly deep, islets of moving marble, 
argosies of ethereal snow and silver in brisk sail across 
it, a whole bright pageant and procession up in the 
blue, and, in the midst, out of and high above, all this 
flying glory, Aorangi’s brow and shoulders rising vic- 
toriously, impregnantly, up; twice as lofty appar- 
ently, as usual, and with even an added look, if that 
were possible, of everlasting stability and command. 

Or, would we have a nearer view of him? Then let 
us cross the swing-bridge over the Hooker River (blue 
as an opal whose fire has been chilled to snow), pass, 
first its mysterious issuing out of, and soon, higher 
up, its sinister swallowing down into, the ruinous and 
discoloured ice-face of the Mueller Glacier: and come 
out upon some flats of old, overgrown moraine. 
Delightful loitering-places are these flats—strewn 
with grey lichen-patterned rocks, pinkish, greenish, 
and grey; in spring alight with Alpine flowers, in 
autumn secretly jewelled by the berries of the ground- 
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ling coprosma, with necklaces of blue, translucent 
beads ; and happily animated all the season through 
by the crystal company and lively voice of a little 
nameless creek, sparkling and beautiful as a sapphire. 
But yonder, above their low bright foreground, mounts 
and mounts the majesty of Aorangi, filling up the far 
end of the valley, and beckoning us on. On with us 
then ! now along the shingly side of the present Hooker 
moraine, up soon to what used to be its moraine in 
days of old, but is now a lifted, long green terrace 
of rocks and flowers and shining “ scrub’ and snow- 
grass, and still on, along it; until we reach a point, 
whence (walled in upon the right by great grey crags 
of the Cook Range, tressed with waterfalls and jagging 
the solid blue of the sky : upon the left by the serrated 
snows of the Moorhouse) we can look out over the 
sweet green rim of our terrace, down on to the broken 
agitated white waves of the Hooker Glacier beneath, 
as it comes curveting round from the hidden head of 
the valley, and up to the pure and perfect shining of 
silver La Pérouse, upon the left. And on the right ? 
On the right there rises up, up—from a base of plunging 
precipices and cascading glaciers, past black buttresses 
snow-sprinkled, smooth ascents of silver, sharp ridges, 
perpendicular parapets fiercely bright, to the two 
~ white turrets carved so clean and simply on the blue : 
ten thousand feet of snows and splendour—all 
Aorangi ! 

And here we must take leave of this left-hand 
western side of our summit-panorama—with the 
Mueller Valley, alas! quite unexplored ; and, cross- 
ing over the Cook Range to the right-hand eastern 
side, there treat the Murchison with the same neglect 


Cook Range.—Named after the famous Captain Cook. 

La Pérouse.—Named after Jean Francois, Count de la Pérouse 
(1741-88), a French navigator who discovered La Pérouse Strait 
between Saghalien and Yezo, and explored Alaska, numerous island 
groups in Oceania, Australia, and New Zealand. 
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—lamentable but unavoidable. For we shall need 
all, and more than all, the time at our disposal for a 
brief examination of this other valley, the Valley of 
the Tasman, down into which, without more ado, let 
us herewith airily transport ourselves, and alight at 
the little Government Alpine hut close to the Bale 
Pass. From this point on we shall find ourselves in 
a new and singular world—the clean, hard world of 
ice: for this upper part of the Tasman Valley con- 
tains the great Tasman Glacier, greater than any 
glacier of the European Alps ; outside the polar pre- 
cincts one of the very greatest in the world. Eighteen 
miles in length, at its widest more than two, and with 
a maximum depth estimated at fifteen hundred or 
two thousand feet, this giant river of the snows is 
born upon the slopes of the Hochstetter Dome and 
Shoulder, curls dazzlingly on and out between the 
rocky postern of Malte Brun upon the one side, and 
the snowy one of De la Béche upon the other; and 
thence, gathering tributary after tributary as it goes, 
glides grandly down its gulf between the Cook and 
Liebig Ranges, a flood of firm white waves, glittering 
frostily, swelling and rounded into smooth, breast-like 
hummocks, and deeply divided in places by the blue 
troughs of sharp-edged crevasses. Let us step out 
into the midst of its clear surface—crisp, yet a little 
slippery, and like short turf beneath the well-nailed 
boot. The scene before us is incomparably noble. 
We are standing within an immense amphitheatre, all 
of white—walled with many white mountains, ten of 
them at least over ten thousand feet in height : stair- 


Hochstettery.—An illustrious naturalist, Dr. F. von Hochstetter, 
visited the country in 1859 as head of the Austrian-Novara Ex- 
pedition. He says that to the eye of the geologist New Zealand 
“presents a scene of the grandest revolutions and convulsive 
struggles of the earth, which, continually changing the original 
form of the land, gave it by degrees its present shape.” 

De la Béche.—Named after Sir Henry Thomas de la Béche (1796- 
1855), an English geologist. 
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wayed with white glaciers that stream from the 
mountain sides and shoulders. There are thirty such 
stairways to be seen at once, and spaciously floored 
with these reaches of white ice. What purity—and 
of what a magnitude! It takes away one’s breath. 
There is no describing the sum of it; we must be 
content to come back to one of its details, and to keep 
our eyes for awhile upon its floor. 

When one looks down from a height upon the 
spirited course of a glacier it seems impossible to con- 
ceive of its substance as rigid ; when one stands upon 
that substance it seems equally impossible to imagine 
that it moves. It does move, however; and this 
clean crispness beneath our feet is really advancing at 
the rate of something like eighteen inches a day. It 
looks like what it is, a great white rippled waste of 
consolidated snows—snows with a history. A dead 
waste ? Silent? Not at all! Look—everywhere 
about us in this seemingly arrested world there is a 
sprightly sparkle of crystalline particles, a golden 
glistening, to the unprotected eye intolerably bright, 
of molten and melting slopes. On all sides, too, there 
is movement, and, listen! melody. Melody on the 
ice? Yes; for everywhere between these cold hillocks 
quick little runnels of water, produced by the melting 
- of the snowy surface, are twinkling and trickling and 
tinkling away, as merry and as much at home within 
their hard white beds as any creek of the forest among 
its ferns and mosses. Listen again! Did you ever 
hear anything keener and clearer than this miniature 
music? The ice has got its tiny tones. Larger 
watercourses, too, have here and there channelled 
out for themselves deep canyons, with the most won- 
derful cliffs, a hundred feet high in places, beautifully 
moulded and sculptured out of what fairy-like sub- 
stance >—too soft of surface for chalk or white 
marble, too firm in its contours for what it most re- 
sembles, fur or velvet, and of the most consummate 
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purity. Nothing but snow after all? True; noth- 
ing but snow, and therefore all the more marvellous. 
And deep in the depths of these gullies the water, 
stainless as its surroundings, and of a pellucid grey- 
blue tint, gushes and gurgles along. Life crystally 
audible and visible in the midst of so much frozen 
fixity, until a strange fate overtakes it. Towards 
certain deep, cylindrical shafts that yawn here and 
there in the ice, these blithe and brisk httle rivulets 
take their way, and, singing still, plunge suddenly, 
within the snowy spirals of these swallowing throats 
(moulins, as they are called), down—into the dark 
heart of the=glacier. And will they never come out ? 
Yes, but not until in the valley, miles away, that 
underworld itself flows out into the ight. A strange, 
abrupt descent—so suddenly from such especial 
brightness to such complete gloom! And what a 
singular journey onwards .. . a journey in prison! 
But, if the ice-world is apt, too frequently and surely, 
to lose this charm of musical and running water, it 
everywhere displays another, and one happily less 
fugitive—an unfading charm of delicate, delicious 
colour. The blue of a glacier? Is there anything 
like it anywhere else in Nature? Softer it is, love- 
lier, than the utmost sapphire of the sky ; tenderer 
in tint and texture than the deepest transparency of 
asummer sea. The azure streaks upon the outside of 
a purple hyacinth, or the veinings of that exquisite 
little sea creature, the Portuguese man-of-war, per- 
haps come near to it in tone, but what can match it 
in intensity ? And everywhere around us on the 
Tasman does this enchanting hue hover about and 
companion the huge whiteness, sweetening its purity, 
and softening its brilliance into beauty. How deli- 
cately it veins and ribands the substance of the 
hummocks and dimples their dinted surface! how de- 
votedly it follows and enfolds with colour every curve 
and moulding of the modelled snows! how jewel- 
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like it gleams from every little pool that, like some 
footstep of the Ice Maiden, here and there imprints 
the ice! And from every gash it glows, it shimmers 
celestially in every recess, quivers like a mystical 
smile about the mouth of every crevasse and moulin, 
and, lastly, within their gulfs, behind veil after veil 
of its own beauty, waveringly withdraws, diaphan- 
ously wanders, ever down and down and down, until 
at last it disappears through depths of indigo, and 
vanishes in blackness. 


GEYSERS AND POOLS OF 
. NEW ZEALAND 


A Tour IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


[The “ Lake District ’”? of New Zealand is veritably the 
* eighth wonder ’’ of the world, combining, as it does, the 
natural glories of Cumberland and Iceland with thermal 
springs and pools entirely indigenous. The “ Lake 
District’ begins at the Ruapehu and Tongariro Moun- 
tains, at the southern end of Lake Taupo, and trends, in 
a north-easterly direction, for one hundred and fifty 
miles, to White Island in the Bay of Plenty, and through- 
out its course maintains an average width of twenty-five 
miles. In other parts of the country are, or were, to be 
found thermal springs and geysers, but though some of 
the famous geysers are gone and the remarkable “‘ terrace- 
pools ”’ of the thermal region are no more, no district ever 
boasted the singular variety of sulphur, soda, and hot 
springs which were, and indeed still are, to be found in 
the Lake District. Writers from the time of, say, the 
Hon. H. Meade, of the Royal Navy, down to Blanche 
Baughan, have rung the changes on metaphor and 
epithet in the effort to render a faithful picture of this 
remarkable region of orange, golden, and purple tints, 
with its “‘acres and acres of water-terraces, such as 
might belong to some giant’s palace in fairyland,” re- 
flecting all the glories of the brilliant Australasian sky. 
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The following is from Blanche Baughan’s Uncanny 
Country. It is a courageous effort to accomplish what 
James Buller said was impossible—namely, to convey 
an idea of the beauty of these terraces on paper.] 

A GREAT geyser, or ‘“‘ gusher,”’ in full action is cer- 
tainly a very beautiful sight—and one, by the way, 
to which no photograph can do anything approaching 
justice, for one of its chief features is its incessant 
changefulness. From the midst of a steaming pool, 
or from some small—it may be unguessed at—fissure, 
up unexpectedly there springs, and up and up there 
rises, a fair white fountain of water, involved in veils 
of steam. Only for a few feet it may ascend, and a 
few seconds may see it vanish ; or for minutes, even 
for hours, and in some cases to a height of over a 
hundred feet, its crystal column may continue to 
stand up in the air—yet no, not stand ; but, in every 
shower and drop incessantly withdrawn, incessantly 
replenished, mount and mount, fall and fall, in every 
part of itself—yet still sustain its whole stature and 
full form... here climbing, all shafted crystal, 
there descending, all diamonds . . . painted some- 
times with a tremulous rainbow, glittering in full 
sunshine, sparkling in and out of its wavering opal 


veils . . . power inconstantly constant, the true 
figure of any individual life ; and not less true, as, 
gradually, the fountains falter . . . fail . . . the last 


bright shower is tossed, the last spray fades, and with 
a sob the geyser dies away, its disappearance veiled 
in redoubled clouds of vapour and mystery. Now 


Geyser.—Hochstetter classified “steam jets” into (1) puias, or 
geysers continuously or intermittently active; (2) ngawas, which 
are inactive puias, emitting only steam; and (3) waiarikis—that is, 
any sort of cistern of hot water suitable for bathing. Besides these 
are many boiling mud-pools, porridge-pots, and mud-craters, and 
streams of water of all degrees of temperature. It need hardly be 
said that natives here seldom light a fire, but cook their food by the 
aid of the pools. 
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that great Waimangu plays no more—Waimangu the 
amazing, who used to send up his inky spouts to a 
height sometimes of over a thousand feet—-the finest 
of the New Zealand geysers are Wairoa and Pohutu, 
near Rotorua, and the Crow’s Nest at Taupo. The 
two first are, unfortunately, exceedingly capricious 
in their action ; but their display, when it occurs, is 
very fine; each at times sends up its column to a 
distance of over a hundred feet ; and Pohutu, when 
he does play, frequently continues to do so for hours. 
The outbreak, too, of this latter geyser is intensely 
dramatic. Nothing at all is to be seen of him when 
he is not in action, except a small opening or throat, 
with perhaps a little steam issuing from it, in the 
midst of what looks like a mass of molten and cooled 
rock knobbed, smoothed, and rounded—sinter really, 
the siliceous deposit of the geyser itself—whose grey- 
ness is pleasantly varied here and there by little 
pockets of sulphur, orange-coloured and pale prim- 
rose. Close to this throat there is, however, set in 
the sinter an open cauldron of clear water, boiling hot, 
which is connected both with Pohutu and a smaller 
geyser, the latter usually engaging its energy. When, 
however, this cauldron does boil up so as to affect 
Pohutu, then suddenly, from that just-now empty 
throat, up there leaps, with an overwhelming rush, a 
huge aspiring mass of water, six feet in diameter, in 
height from sixty to a hundred. The Crow’s Nest 
does not play quite so high ; it is, on the other hand, 
far less erratic in action, and it is much more attrac- 
tively set. Upon the bank of the Waikato River, 
blue-green as the sea, and clear as glass, you come 
out upon a little open clearing in the manuka groves 
—a small platform, reed-grown and grassy, with, in 
the middle of it, a singular excrescence, a sort of cone, 


Sinter (German sintern, to drop).—Rock precipitated from min- 
eral waters. It may be calcareous or, as here, siliceous. 
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six feet or so in height, and clothed with a sort of 
rocky moss, soft to the eye, but flinty to the finger, 
and in colour a reddish-grey. Choosing your time, 
and clambering cautiously up to the top of this con- 
glomeration, you can look down over a brink, com- 
posed apparently of petrified sticks and twigs woven 
together after the fashion of a bird’s nest—and per- 
ceive, a little way down the smooth-lined funnel 
within, water, shining and steaming. That is the 
geyser, waiting. At mtervals varying from twenty 
minutes to some hours, according, apparently, as 
the volume of water in the river keeps closed or leaves 
open other vents of the subterranean steam, the 
Crow’s Nest plays: tossing up with lovely effect be- 
side the blue, shining river, and against a background 
of rose-red bank crowned with the soft manuka- 
maze, its tall, slender fountain of silver sixty or 
seventy feet in height. Yet another fine geyser, and 
one differing from those just described in the absolute 
regularity of its ‘‘shots,” is the Great Wairakei, in 
the Geyser Valley, not far from the Dragon’s Mouth. 
This is a most punctual performer, sending up out of 
a large, triangular mouth surrounded by incrustations 
like piled sponges, its plentiful sprays and plumes of 
water at intervals of eight minutes—so exact that you 
could regulate a watch by them. .. . 

The Terrace-Pool is a variety of the boiling pool— 
sometimes, indeed, of the geyser—so set in a hillside 
that its overflow, running slowly and cooling quickly, 
deposits as it goes the siliceous salts it holds in solu- 
tion, and forms a series of steps or of rippled slopes. 
The ever-to-be-lamented Pink and White Terraces 
were built up, or, rather, built down, in this fashion. 
How beautiful they must have been! witha beauty, 
too, unrepresented now by anything in the district. 
Read once again Froude’s description of the White 


Pink and White Terraces.—Destroyed in 1886 (see page 221)., 
Syoude’s description.—Consult his Oceana (1886), 
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Terrace. “A crystal staircase,” he calls it, “ glitter- 
ing and stainless as if it were ice, spreading out like 
an open fan . . . and projecting at the bottom into 
a lake, where it was, perhaps, two hundred yards 
wide. The summit was concealed behind fountains 
of steam. ... The stairs were about twenty in 
number, the height of each being six or seven feet. 
They were of uneven breadth, twenty, thirty, fifty 
feet, or even more, each step down being always per- 
pendicular, and all forming arcs of a circle, of which 
the crater was the centre.’”’ And Domett tells us how 
_ each of these great steps was— 


“|. .a wide basin, brimmed 
With water brilliant, yet in hue 
The tenderest, delicate, harebell blue, 
Deepening to violet,” 


while still another observer has recorded the beauty 
of the water as it flowed, falling “in a curtain of 
glittering drops from the fringes of crystal and glassy 
stalactites, which form the margin of all the basins.” 
The Pink Terrace was not quite so large, but some 
spectators found it even more beautiful. ‘‘ Of the 
colour of ashes of roses,” we are told, it appeared in 
the distance ; seen nearer, the majority of its steps 
were ‘‘of a richly full and yet delicate rose-tint ... 
shaped and spotted in places with lemon and bright 
yellow.” ... 

Unless the White Terrace at Orakei-Korako be the 
one exception, no true terrace-pools now remain to the 
Thermal Region. There are, however, two pools with 
very remarkable sinter slopes, rippled if not terraced 
—the Champagne Pool, namely, of Waiotapu, and the 
Champagne Cauldron of Wairakei. Of these the first, 
a large and very excitable pool, easily irritated into 
actual effervescence by the mere throwing in of a 

a 

Domett.—See note on page 125- 
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handful of earth, sends its overflow gushing down a 
very gradual slope, which it has carpeted with a 
smooth sinter, resembling, both in surface and colour, 
ivory velvet glimmeringly brocaded, by the interplay 
of sunbeams and shallow ripples, with a myriad shin- 
ing threads of silver. The slope ends, too, in a charm- 
ing little cascade of water, cooled by its journey, and 
therefore unveiled for once by steam, flowing down a 
cliff of creamy silicate—the whole effect gratefully 
gentle to the eye, and with a pretty name: the Prim- 
rose Falls. The other Champagne Pool, that of Wai- 
rakei, is certainly one of the most delightful of all the 
present thermal sights. It lies, not far from the Red 
Geyser, in a chasm of the glen-side, crowned with fern 
and walled with waving manuka; and you take your 
stand, if you are so fortunate, some bright sunshiny 
morning upon the opposite cliff—of pinnacled and 
pitted rose-red earth, richly velveted with emerald 
mosses, plumed with a thousand tiny jets of bright 
white smoke—and look down, across the creek, upon a 
wonderful scene. At first, we will hope, all is vapour 
—vapour milky, opalescent, veering hither and thither. 


Now it dissipates for a moment, ascends . . . you 
catch a glimpse . . . but instantly it is back. Again 
itis gone . . . again returned . . . and so again and 


again; but by degrees your eye at last has gleaned 
and gathered in the complete picture—verified, per- 
haps, by the mist’s whole momentary clearing—of a 
broad, shallow slope, descending towards the creek 
from the hillside, and out of a great and clean-white 
volume of smoke, whence at intervals there comes a 
loud voice roaring. The slope is very smooth, and 
looks for the most part as though it were composed of 
ivory or white marble, but here and there it is stained 
with amazing quantities of amazing colours—orange- 
gold, old-gold, rose-colour, dull pink, the green of 
malachite, the puce of plums—that seem to have come 
cascading headlong down it, or flowed broadly out 
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upon it 1n random washes, and so to have stayed ; and 
here and there it is set with pools like jewels. Aqua- 
marines they resemble mostly, and opals; but one, 
set at one side of the slope, within a fern-rimmed bowl 
of brown and crimson earth, is of a beautiful soft 
raspberry hue, and the sinter between it and the creek 
is enamelled with a runnel of old-rose between old-gold 
borders. The whole slope or terrace, too, is brightly 
intersected from cloud to creek by a chain of flowing 
crystal pools, aquamarine again in colour, and of a 
clearness so absolute that even from this distance 
above and from them you can see within their depths 
what looks like some rich formation of white coral— 
the petrified remains, in reality, of many a manuka 
twig. This living girdle of gems gives off a light 
breath ; now and again it pulses visibly, reinforced 
with a fresh flow from behind the curtain bevond it 
of white cloud. Ah, but now, see! The breeze has 
caught that curtain, has drawn it aside—and between 
ithe sharp white lip of the terrace and the hill-cliff at 
the back there is revealed for an instant a great deep- 
‘blue pool. Fifty or sixty feet it actually is in diam- 
eter, but you will rarely, if ever, see the whole of it at 
‘once ; the vision of it is a fleeting one ; knowledge of 
it must be snatched piecemeal. Now, for example, on 
the left you can descry two fountains, not very large, 


“Columns and cones of boiling snow,” 


thrusting up out of the dark blue . . . then vanish- 
ing in the mist. Now, on the right, behind an out- 
jut of rock, there appears with a violent roar as it were 
the brightness, dimly seen, of some great white body, 
rising up waist-high out of the pool, with a spreading 
‘of the hands, so that all the surface of the water crisps 
to little curls and crimps of white . . . then instan- 
taneously all is whirled away again out of sight by a 
sudden ascension of the dense white cloud. And, all 
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the while, warm airs come and go; the murmuring 
manuka branches drowsily wave and wave, the sound 
of many waters mingling lulls in your ear. You may 
very well, especially if you are without human com- 
pany, feel yourself becoming entranced as you stand 
and watch there below you—now eclipsed, now en- 
hanced by the soft, involving veils, now lit with 
sudden sun, now all pale mist—the beauty of this 
strange scene; brightening, swaying, swooning,— 
vanishing, yet still there; a dream, yet real; a part 
of Nature, yet, in effect, sheer magic. : 

Of other pools, boiling, or if not boiling, hot, more 
must be said when we come to Rotorua. One point 
about them, however, may conveniently be mentioned 
here—their often surprising quality of colour. The 
pools of Waiora, at Wairakei, for example, look as 
though some giantess had there thrown down among 
the grey-green scrub her necklace of jewels, but 
lavishly strung together in all shapes, sizes, and hues. 
Green as beryls are some; others, blue with the blue 
of sapphires, opals, or turquoises; one, sunk within 
banks of green lycopodium and fern especially vivid, 
is of an opaque claret-colour. And the intense hues 
of the pools at Waiotapu must be seen to be believed. 

Next, fumaroles and solfataras—fountains, not of 
water, but of steam in the first case ; in the second, 
of sulphur vapours. The latter occur, unseen often, 
but most malodorously convincing, everywhere in 
the neighbourhood of Rotorua. Of the former, the 
Devil’s Blowhole at Waimangu is an excellent 
example, Kerapiti, at Wairakei, one still better. 
Kerapiti is a hermit phenomenon ; he keeps house 


Fumaroles.—A fumarole is a hole in a volcanic or other region 
whence smoke issues. 

Solfatara.—A volcanic vent, emitting sulphureous and acid 
vapours or gases. The dissolved acids decompose the rocks through 
which the water flows, sending mud to the surface and depositing 
nodule-like masses of sulphur in their clay-beds. 
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all alone—and is not the less impressive on that 
account. Following a little track among the manuka 
bushes, you hear before long a strong continuous 
boom. This increases, until you might be at London 
Bridge Station, with twenty trains upon the point of 
departure ; and you arrive at a sort of dry, reddish 
pit among the manuka, with a small slit at one side 
just below the brink, and out of the slit a tremendous 
white head of steam, issuing, issuing . . . and never 
pausing, day or night, summer or winter. . . . Hector 
calls Kerapiti the ‘“ Safety-valve of New Zealand ” ; 
with perhaps some little exaggeration, but certainly 
it is not soothing to imagine that small slit stopped 
up, and all that force compressed. Practical persons 
are apt to feel troubled by the “ waste of energy ”’ 
perpetrated by Kerapiti. “Fling a stick at him, and 
he will hurl it thirty feet into the air ; his tempera- 
ture is said to attain 225° F., his pressure is about 
160 lb. to the square inch—but how are you going 
to plant machinery upon ground that reverberates 
beneath your tread? To the imaginative he is 
especially to be recommended at night. The soli- 
tude and dark all round—the one huge voice, 
incessant—the one sight . . . hurled volume after 
volume of vapour, mysteriously intensified by the 
_ sorcery of the torches, weirdly lurid in their light— 
the felt force, the hidden cause, the undecipherable 
purpose : here is matter for admiration and wonder. 
And, as an addition, experience also, if you can, 
laid upon all that billowing and bellowing, the calm- 
ness and the cold white touch, of moonlight. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S FORESTS 


[New Zealand has been well described as an “‘ epitome, 
in miniature, of all the great continents in the world.” 
Merely to give an account of its lakes and pools, its 
cascades and geysers, would fill a volume. And indeed 
much the same may be said of its huge forests of 
evergreen trees, tangled, gloomy, and primeval, which 
have ever excited the wonder of travellers. The follow- 
ing delightful account of the Westland Forest and of 
the picturesque towns on the journey thither from 
Christchurch is from Mr. F. A. Roberts’s By Forest-Ways 
im New Zealand.| 


WE could see the entrance to the Otira Tunnel on 
the hillside above us, and soon we began the ascent 
of the pass, up a steep winding road, and on reaching 
the summit, two thousand feet above sea-level, left 
Canterbury behind us, and descended by an even 
steeper road down into Westland. The Otira Gorge 
is far-famed, and tourists come many miles to see it. 
Mountains covered with forest tower up on either 
side, sombre and magnificent; in front are still 
higher mountains, their snowy summits glittering 
in the sunshine, and far away at the bottom of the 
ravine flows the Otira River, a brawling mountain 
torrent. Ever the road winds steadily down, cut 
from the hillside, in places supported on stays of 
wood or iron driven into the rock, and at some places 
dangerously insecure, where the face of the cliff 
consists only of loose rubble, and the road has no 
solid foundation, and is liable to disappear after 


Otiva Tunnel.—At this time tourists drove from Cass by coach 
over some thirty miles of mountain track. The new railway line 
connects Cass with the west coast by way of the Otira Tunnel, a 
eas Os engineering, through miles of mountain and under a 
river bed. 
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storm and flood. There had been a slip only a few 
weeks before, but the new track was safe enough as 
we drove over it ; the five horses were driven quickly, 
too, at a sharp trot all the way. The forest on the 
eastern slope of the pass is almost entirely of beech 
trees—tall and graceful, with small, glossy, green 
leaves, evergreen for the most part, and which remain 
on the trees through the winter, though in autumn 
some of them turn yellow or red. On the western 
side are beeches too, but among them grow many 
pines and other trees : the ferns and mosses are more 
luxuriant than on the eastern slopes, while here and 
there you catch sight of a waterfall rushing down 
a steep crag among the trees. 

From Otira township a two-hours’ journey by train 
takes the traveller on to Greymouth, which is reached 
just twelve hours after leaving Christchurch. 

Greymouth is a small township situated on the 
coast, built upon level land at the mouth of the Grey 
River, which is wide enough to serve as a harbour 
for ships of fair size, principally cargo boats. The 
bar outside is sometimes so rough that ships can 
neither enter nor leave, and Greymouth people would 
be glad of half a million pounds with which to con- 
struct a better harbour. Most of the houses are of 
* wood and iron, the shops have outside verandahs, 
and the roofs are usually painted red. There is a 
church of grey stone with a spire, and other churches 
of less imposing appearance ; a large red brick post- 
office with a tall clock-tower, as well as several banks 
and hotels. Forty years ago, when gold was found 
in abundance all along the west coast, Greymouth 
was a gayer and more thriving town than it is to-day. 
It is now a coal-mining centre and a market for dairy 
produce. 

Next day I left Greymouth, and went on by train 
to Hokitika, twenty-eight miles away, travelling 
through the bush all the time. There are clearings 
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at intervals, with some sawmills at work, and in other 
parts cattle and sheep grazing, and round Hokitika 
is plenty of open country suitable for farming. 

Hokitika is just such another town as Greymouth, 
but smaller, with a population of between two and 
three thousand. It, too, has houses with red roofs, 
banks, and hotels. In addition it has a fine clock 
tower, set in an open space, and is the proud possessor 
of a Carnegie Library of solid stone ; in the reading 
room of the Library I looked at a London Graphic 
only six weeks old. Hokitika is only a few miles 
from Kumara, the home of Mr. Dick Seddon, the late 
Premier, and Hokitika and the West Coast generally 
owe a great deal to his interest in their welfare. 

Twelve miles from Hokitika, away to the east, is a 
lake called Lake Kanieri, which I had been told was 
beautiful ; so next morning I hired a horse and went 
for a twelve-mile ride along a road through the forest 
in search of it. I found it well worth seeing—a lake 
five miles long and two wide, surrounded on all sides 
by forest, hills behind hills at the head of the lake, 
the most distant streaked with snow. It was a dull 
day with a strong wind blowing from the lake, and 
the yellow-grey waves came dashing against the 
shore in a line of white surf, like the breakers of some 
inland sea. The distant mountains were deep purple, 
an intense, almost black shade, toning into the dark 
green of the nearer hills. 

From Hokitika the train took me on for another 
twenty miles to Ross. I arrived there at sunset, 
a glorious sunset over the sea—all crimson and gold 
—which turned Ross into an enchanted city of grey 
mist, surrounded by low hills and trees bathed in 

a pink glow. 

Ross is a little town of seven hundred inhabitants, 

Seddon.—Richard John Seddon was born in Eccleston, England, 


and eventually started mining in New Zealand. He became 
Premier in 1893, retaining office till his death in 1906. 
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but it is brilliantly lighted by electricity, and boasts 
four churches—Anglican, Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian, and Wesleyan—and it has seven public-houses. 

My further journey of seventy miles south was in 
the mail coach, drawn by a team of four horses. We 
set forth at seven-thirty in a grey dawn, which soon 
changed to a day of brilliant sunshine. i 

Just outside Ross is a gold mine, worked by elec- 
tricity on the latest and most improved American 
methods. The power is brought twenty-five miles 
from a waterfall near Kanieri Lake. Great things 
are hoped from this mine, but at present there is so 
much water in the workings that most of the time is 
taken up with pumping out some millions of gallons 
a day. Beyond the mine we saw a gold sluicing 
claim, with long wooden troughs running down from 
the hillside. A great force of water is brought through 
an iron hose-pipe and directed against the rocks, 
which it tears down; the fragments of earth fall into 
the wooden troughs, the sand and gravel are washed 
away, while the gold stays at the bottom. 

Very soon we had our last sight of the sea, and for 
the rest of the way drove through the forest. The 
West Coast forest extends for three hundred miles 
between the sea and the Southern Alps, and to the 
north of the Alps as well—a narrow strip of country 
varying in width from fifteen to thirty miles, and I 
think that the farther south you go the more beautiful 
it becomes. It is a semi-tropical forest in appearance, 
with its countless rows of tall and slender tree-ferns, 
with their rough brown stems and thick heads of 
drooping feathery fronds, a yard or more in length, 
and with its amazingly luxuriant undergrowth of 
trailing creepers and lianes, while daintiest ferns, 
mosses, and lichens grow everywhere round and upon 
the forest trees. The Westland forest trees are 
mighty giants, and chief among them is the red pine, 
or “rimu,”’ as the Maoris call it. This tree towers 
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straight up to a height of a hundred feet or so, then 
it branches out into a head of thick stems, becoming 
quite slender at their tips, and drooping gracefully 
towards the ground, clothed with long, coppery- 
green tassels, hardly leaves at all, but green scales 
packed closely together, and giving the tree the effect 
of being dressed in a “ gay green gown”’ of shaggy 
moss. Then there is the white pine, growing best in 
swampy places, its enormous trunk buttressed like 
the clustered pillars of a mighty church, at first bare, 
and then showing dense tufts of green bristly spines 
high up against the sky; the black pine, too, with 
grey trunk and very dark green spines. Less tall 
than the pines is the red birch or beech—the names 
are interchangeable in Westland—its leaves the size 
of elm tree leaves, but thicker and more glossy, 
and all the branches now bearing bunches of dead, 
brown flowers. Of the same size as the beech is the 
“miro,” a tree with smaller but equally glossy leaves, 
and berries beloved of the New Zealand wood pigeon. 
The “ totara ” is a tree that reminds one of the English 
yew, but its narrow leaves are longer and of a yellower 
green. Enormous “rata” trees grow in this bush, 
their branches thickly covered with myrtle-shaped 
leaves ; the crimson flower was quite over on the big 
trees, but on the rata-vine, which drapes many of the 
forest trees,were still patches of red blossom among the 
green. Close to the road were giant fuchsia trees, with 
either yellow leaves or bare branches, for the fuchsia 
is one of the few trees that sheds its leaves in winter. 

One of the strangest trees is the lancewood, which, 
when young, bears long narrow leaves like lances ; 
pointing stiffly to the ground; after some years’ 
growth the leaves become broader and shorter and 
no longer point downwards ; they grow straight out 
or point towards the sky. Other New Zealand trees 
have this curious habit of bearing different kinds of 
leaves at different stages of their growth, and botanists 
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see in it a reminiscence of the changes that the plants’ 
ancestors have lived through—varying leaves suited 
to variations in the climate. 

The New Zealand bush is for the most part a sombre 
forest of many shades of green; though now the 
fuchsia is yellow, and the pepper-tree’s leaves are 
green and pink ; while in spring the clematis festoons 
the bush with masses of starry white blossoms; 
in summer the rata blazes crimson, tree-veronicas 
and olearias show purple and white, and the ribbon- 
wood bears the loveliest clusters of fragile white 
flowers. When the sun shines, you forget that you 
ever thought the bush sombre, so enchanting is the 
effect of light and shade on stem and leaf. Shafts 
of sunlight glint through the forest as through the 
aisles of some vast cathedral, bringing into strong 
relief the waving light green fronds of stately tree- 
ferns, making a glorious harmony of green and gold, 
“all glossy glooms and shifting sheen.” 

There is very little bare space in the Westland 
bush : all the plants grow close together, struggling 
for their share of sunlight and air ; creepers climb 
to the tops of trees, and hang down in long festoons ; 
plants with long, lily-like leaves perch among the 
branches, and sometimes hide the whole trunk with 
their drooping greenery. Ferns of many species 
cover the ground and live high up on the trees, and 
such lovely ferns they are: some have bright, glossy 
fronds from six to eight feet long; there is bracken, 
tall, with thick wiry leaves; or short and fragile, 
its fronds like the most delicate green lace. The 
ferns that live on the tree-trunks have usually short 
fronds, but sometimes they are over a foot in length ; 
the polypods are thick and shining, the “ filmy” 
ferns of such delicate texture that you can almost 
see through them. The kidney fern, trichomanes 
reniforme, is one of these transparent ferns and 
grows in great abundance on the trees ; it is shaped in 
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exact accordance with its name, and has its spores 
arranged round the edge of the frond like a neat 
brown frill. There are beautiful club mosses trailing 
over the ferns and draping the banks of the roadside 
with garlands of bronze and green ; and painted in 
for the ground colour are green mosses and grey 
lichens, all shades of grey and green with touches 
of copper ; and on smooth banks coral red berries 
lying among the mosses. 

Every few miles we came to homesteads and clearings, 
where the bush has been cut down and burnt, and grass 
sown for grazing; the ground is too cold and damp for 
corn, but grass grows well and sheep and cattle thrive. 
It seems sad to destroy such beautiful forest, but 
settlers cannot make a living out of the bush; and 
as Government is wisely keeping two or three chains of 
forest all along the road on either side as well as other 
big areas of forest country, there is no fear that the 
bush will entirely disappear before the settler’s axe. 

During our seventy-mile drive, we crossed several 
rivers and creeks ; only three of the rivers are bridged, 
the others must be forded ; it was easy work, as the 
rivers were low, but in flood time they become 
roaring torrents, rushing over wide river-beds filled 
with big boulders and rough shingle, and many lives 
have been lost in the attempt to cross. From all 
the open spaces we had lovely views of distant moun- 
tains, deep blue behind the green tints of nearer 
trees, and often tall rimus standing out from the forest, 
bronze tassels against a background of blue. It is not 
a level road all the way—at one point I got down 
and walked on up a hill between three and four 
miles, and looking back had a wonderful view over 
the valley. I stood among the trees at the top, 
looking down upon the forest stretching away for 
miles in billowy curves to right and left, a blue haze 
over its greenness ; and beyond, in the far back- 
ground, a mountain crowned with snow. 
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THE STORY OF RANOLF AND AMOHIA 


Ow an islet in the middle of a lake in the North Island of 
New Zealand lived a young girl named Amohia. Her 
father, Tangi, was a native chief, and Amohia herself was 
renowned for her beauty in all the country round about. 
Her skin was dark, it is true, but those who had the good 
fortune to see her spoke often of her exquisite grace of 
form, her large, brilliant eyes, and her wealth of silky 
black hair, which enveloped her like a mantle. 

Tangi was very fond of his daughter, and very proud 
of her too; but there was another person living on the 
island who did not love her, and who had, moreover, a 
great deal of power to do both good and ill. This was 
old Kangapo the priest, who arranged most of the tribal 
affairs. He had made up his mind that Amohia was to 
marry a certain chief of a neighbouring tribe, and the 
girl had accordingly been promised to this man. But as 
she did not love the chief at all, this promise cast a great 
cloud over Amohia’s otherwise happy life. 

One glorious day, Amohia thought she would like to 
go out in search of adventure. So taking her little maid- 
servant named Miroa as a companion, she started off in 
her canoe for the mainland ; and here she did indeed 
meet with an adventure even more exciting than she had 
expected. 

She and Miroa enjoyed themselves greatly at first. 
They gathered the lovely pink and white blossoms of the 
convolvulus and twined them into wreaths for their 
hair ; they chased the green and crimson parrots which 
flitted from tree to tree ; and they collected sweet roots 
and cooked them for their dinner, 

Suddenly, however, their mirth was changed to terror. 
Two youths of a tribe at enmity with that of Tangi caught 
sight of Amohia ; and knowing who she was, they seized 
her, and with loud shouts of savage mirth bound her fast 
to a tree. The poor girl felt as if she must die with 
shame and misery ; and when her persecutors with many 
rude jests mocked at her agony, she felt that it was more 
than she could bear. 

While she was standing there, helpless and miserable, 
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sounds of firm footsteps were heard. And as Amohia 
turned her eyes in the direction from which the sounds 
came she saw a tall youth emerge from among the trees. 
At first she thought he must be some god or spirit of the 
wood, for never before had she seen any one like him. 
His complexion was clear white and red, and his head 
was thickly covered with golden curls, while his eyes, 
which soon shot forth flashes of angry fire, were as blue 
as the summer sky. 

The stranger’s first action was to give one of Amohia’s 
enemies a blow which knocked him down ; and while he 
and his companion were making good their escape in a 
great fright, the youth began with gentle hands to untie 
the maiden’s bonds. Then as he talked to her in her 
own language, but with a curious foreign accent, Amohia 
learnt that he was no spirit, but one of the strangers 
who came from afar across the seas, and of whom she 
had often heard, though she had never seen one before. 

When she was released, Amohia told him her name 
and all about herself, and in return the stranger also 
made himself known. He said his name was Ranolf, 
and that his home was far away in the northern part of 
Great Britain, where the white-crested waves from a 
mighty ocean beat against a rock-bound coast. 

He had first gone to sea as a little boy, and then, as his 
father was growing old, he had stayed at home for some 
time learning many things out of books. Now his father 
was dead, and he had started out once more, and after 
sailing for many weeks had reached this land of the 
Maori, which white men called New Zealand. 

Not far from where they were talking his good vessel 
had struck on the rocks, and all on board had been cast 
into the water. Ranolf himself managed to seize a float- 
ing spar, and with its help swam to land, but all the others 
were drowned. His chest, containing all that belonged 
to him, had been washed ashore later ; and now, as his 
ship was lost and he had no means of returning home, he 
had built himself a hut, and was living among the natives 
like one of themselves. 

To all this Amohia listened with fixed attention, and 
then, when she began to thank him for saving her, she 
tried to say his name; but it seemed as if her tongue 
would not pronounce the difficult word, so with a merry 
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Jaugh at her failure, she said she would call him ‘‘ Ran- 
oro,’’ because it was easier to Say. 

“ And I,” said Ranolf, ‘‘ shall call you Amo, because 
it is shorter.”’ 

By this time Miroa, who had hidden in the thicket when 
her mistress was seized, had joined them, and Amohia 
said they must go back to the island, or her father would 
be frightened. After again thanking Ranolf, she bade 
him farewell, and then she and Miroa entered their canoe 
and shot out of his sight across the blue water. 

Before Amohia and Miroa had gone far from shore 
a terrific thunderstorm broke over them. It took all 
Amohia’s skill to guide the little skiff as it danced on 
the angry waves ; and as she did so, brilliant flashes of 
lightning played around her, and the thunder pealed 
almost incessantly. 

But Amohia had a brave spirit, and it was not daunted 
now. Besides, just after leaving Ranolf she had heard 
some news which made her so happy that she felt indif- 
ferent to danger. For another canoe had come along- 
side of hers, bearing a native youth who greeted Amohia ; 
and when she asked whither he was bound, he said, “‘ O 
Amohia! I go to your father, the great Tangi-Moana. 
Terrible news do I bring, for your husband that was to be 
is dead.’’ 

Then the young man’s canoe had shot ahead towards 
the island. And this was the news that secretly glad- 
dened Amohia’s heart ; for as she did not wish to marry 
the chief, she could not help rej oicing that he was dead. 

When she reached the island a strange sight awaited 
her. Tangi had been very anxious at the thought of his 
daughter being out on the lake in the storm, and he had 
come to the shore, followed by all his people. There he 
strode up and down and waved his arms, and shouted to 
the storm to cease; for he thought that, being a chief, 
even the winds and waves would obey him. Great was 
his relief when the canoe came in sight, and with much 
joy he received Amohia as she landed in Safety. — 

That night there was weeping and wailing tor the 
chief who lay dead; but though Amohia was obliged to 
share in the mourning and felt a certain amount of 
sorrow for the death of a brave man, her heart was 
really filled with great relief and happiness. 
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As the days passed Amohia thought often of the 
stranger who had rescued her, and wondered if she should 
ever see him again, or if he had quite forgotten her. 
Ranolf, however, had not done so. He found himself 
thinking again and again of the dark maiden, of her 
glowing eyes and graceful movements, and the pretty, 
gentle way in which she talked. And one day he took 
a canoe and set off to seek her in her island home. 

Amohia was playing at ball on the shore with other 
maidens when he arrived ; but as soon as he landed the 
ball was dropped, and the maidens clustered round him 
in a shy group. Now Amohia was a chief's daughter 
and knew how to behave, so she welcomed her friend 
with a pretty native dignity. Then Ranolf sat down 
near her and began to talk, and soon all were at their 
ease. The young man told the listening maidens stories 
of his own native land, and they talked and chatted gaily 
until the sun began to sink and the time for the evening 
meal drew near; and then Ranolf wandered away to the 
other side of the island by himself, while the maidens 
went to prepare supper. 

But Ranolf was not after all to join the simple feast, 
for now a serious misadventure befell him. 

While he was wandering alone, some one approached 
him swiftly from behind ; and before he could shout for 
assistance a thick cloak was thrown over his head, his 
arms and legs were securely pinioned, and he was dragged 
through the forest to a place where a sliding-door was 
pushed aside. Here he was thrust in, the door closed 
again, and he found himself a helpless solitary prisoner. 

For some few minutes Ranolf lay on the ground, too 
dazed and stupefied to move. Then, as he slowly 
recovered. his senses, he succeeded by a great effort in 
freeing his head, so that though his limbs were tied, he 
was able at any rate to see what his surroundings were 
like. 

The first things that he saw were great eyes which 
seemed to gaze at him with malignant hate from every 
direction; and as his sight gradually grew accustomed 
to the dim light, he saw that the eyes belonged to large 
hideous faces above grotesque, dwarf-like bodies, and 
that these were, in fact, stone supports for the low roof 
of the room in which he lay. Then at last he knew 
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te he was in the great council chamber of the Maori 
tribe. 

From whose enmity he came to be there was more than 
he could imagine; but he was quite certain that he was 
the victim of an evil plot, and awaited with some dread 
what might happen next. After a long time a faint, 
rustling sound fell on bis ear, then a gentle footfall. Some 
one was coming near. Perhaps his enemies were going to 
kill him then and there as he lay helpless and bound. 
Nearer came the gliding footsteps, and then, as his heart 
beat rapidly with fear of what was about to happen, a soft 
voice whispered ,— 

“Stranger, hush! no word. ’Tis I, Amohia.” 

It can be imagined with what a sense of relief Ranolf 
heard these words, and realized that instead of a fierce 
enemy come to slay him it was the gentle maiden Amo 
who had come to his rescue. 

But evidently the danger was not yet completely past. 
For Amohia would neither speak nor let him do so, as 
with a sharp-edged shell she deftly cut his bonds. When 
this was done, she whispered,— 

“ For your life, no sound. Who knows how near your 
enemy may be! Follow me in silence.”’ 

Ranolf was only too ready to obey, and soon he was 
again in the open, following Amohia with cautious steps 
through the thicket, then past fields of tall, shining flax, 
past the very hut where Amohia lived, and where they 
had to go even more cautiously than before, and so at 
last to the margin of the lake. 

Here Amohia briefly told him how he had been the 
victim of an evil design of Kangapo’s ; how she had dis- 
covered it, and come to save him. Then she pointed out 
his canoe, which she had told Miroa to bring to the place 
where they stood in readiness for his departure. 

“And now haste, Ranoro!’’ she implored. ‘‘ Any 
minute Kangapo may discover you have fled and start 
in pursuit. Tarry not, dear stranger, but go!” 

She put out her hand to push him from her, so eager 
was she for his safety, but Ranolf could not leave with- 
out thanking her and bidding her farewell. And ashe did 
so, he took her in his arms and kissed her; for he felt 
that, savage maiden though she was, he loved her very 
truly for the sake of her pure soul and faithful heart. 
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When Amohia received his kiss she knew that she too 
loved Ranolf. But there was no time to be lost. She 
threw her arms round his neck for one moment, and then 
again entreated him to go. So Ranolf entered his boat, 
which to the watching eyes of the Maori maiden soon 
looked a mere speck on the dark waters of the lake. 

Very dreary days for Amohia followed. She could 
think of nothing but Ranolf, and her longing to see him 
again was very great; but of this there seemed little 
chance, for how could he ever venture to come again to 
the island where he had been so badly treated, and had 
indeed nearly lost his life ? 

At last something occurred which caused the maiden 
to take a very desperate course. 

One evening as she sat by the lake lost in sad thought, 
Miroa came to her, breathless with haste and excitement, 
to tell her some great news. 

Miroa had a friend belonging to a neighbouring tribe, 
and from him she had discovered that Kangapo was 
arranging to marry Amohia to Pomare, the son of the 
chief of that tribe, and had persuaded Tangi to give his 
consent. 

If poor Amohia had been miserable before when her 
marriage had been arranged, she was far more miserable 
now ; for not only did she not love Pomare, but she loved 
Ranolf with all her heart and soul. And the thought of 
being married to another filled her with agony. 

And now as night fell the maiden made the desperate 
resolve that, since Ranolf could not in safety come to her, 
she would go to him, and thus escape the evil fate before 
her. 

As soon as every one else on the island was asleep she 
stole with swift, noiseless footsteps to the place where 
the canoes were kept, thinking to take one across the 
lake to the place where Ranolf dwelt ; but to her dismay 
she found that this was impossible, for the canoes were 
all lying high and dry on the beach, and to move one down 
to the water was a task beyond her unaided strength. 

What was to be done? Between her and Ranolf 
stretched five or six miles of water, and she had no boat ! 
There was one way, and one only, of reaching him, and 
Amohia at once decided on this. Taking off her upper 
garments, she made them into a bundle which she 
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fastened to her back, and then she stepped into the 
water and started to swim. ; 

At first the task was a pleasant one, and Amohia had 
the good sense to go slowly, so as to save her strength. 
The clear limpid waters of the lake parted easily to the 
firm strokes of her vigorous young arms, and as she left 
the island behind her she began to enjoy the sensation 
of passing rapidly through the water. 

Then fatigue came to her, her limbs began to feel 
heavy, her sight failed, and with a sense of joy and relief 
she reached the stump of a tree which stood up above 
the lake, the last remnant of an island long sunk under 
the water. 

Panting and exhausted, Amohia seized this welcome 
support, and rested her tired body against it. But not 
for long. Before her still stretched miles of water, and 
she soon plunged into it again. Now, however, her 
swimming was no longer a pleasure, but a toil. Each 
stroke was actual pain to her weary, stiffening limbs, but 
was not each one taking her nearer and nearer to Ranolf ? 
Encouraged by this thought she pressed bravely on. 

And now when at last she ventured to look towards 
the shore, behold, it was so near that she could see a 
light on the hiilside which showed her where Ranolf’s 
hut was to be found. 

A few more strokes and she was in shallow water, and 
in another minute she sank exhausted on the beach, her 
journey accomplished at last. 

Here Ranolf found her, to his great surprise, on the 
following morning, and after the first joyful greetings 
were over she told him all her story. His face grew very 
tender when he heard how she had swum all that great 
distance for his sake; and when she wound up by 
imploring him to save her from marrying Pomare, he 
said gently,— 

“Dear Amohia, you shall never marry any one but 
me. I will love you and take care of you always.” 

But it was not safe to linger where they were, for by 
this time the alarm would be raised in the island, and any 
moment boats might be crossing the lake in pursuit ; so 
Ranolf and Amohia set off to seek a place of refuge at 
some distance. 

For some days they remained there in hiding, and 
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except for the dread of being followed they were happy. 
Ranolf had his gun and shot wild birds for their food, 
and they caught fish in the lake ; and a native boy whom 
they took with them as servant kneaded a kind of bread 
from maize or Indian corn. 

After two or three days, however, the native boy 
returned from one of the villages to which he had gone 
for provisions, and brought news which altered all their 
plans. He had met people from the island, and they 
gave a piteous account of poor old Tangi’s grief at losing 
his daughter. He was afraid she must have been drowned 
in the lake, as her footmarks were found close to the 
water’s edge ; but he was declaring to every one that if 
this were not so, and she would come back, he would not 
only forgive her, but in spite of Kangapo he would never 
force her to marry any one. 

When Ranolf and Amohia heard this they felt they 
must return to comfort the old man, and they did so; and 
Tangiweptand laughed over Amohia, and rejoiced greatly. 

But Kangapo was not yet beaten. He was so angry at 
the failure of his plans that he incited Pomare’s father to 
make war on Tangi, and the result was a terrible battle, 

Bravely and fiercely did Tangi lead his tribe, and him- 
self dealt great blows with his battle-axe; but though 
he won the battle, he was so badly wounded that soon 
afterwards he died. 

The cunning Kangapo then began to form a plot by 
which Ranolf should be attacked unawares and killed P 
but Ranolf found it out, and decided that the only safe 
course was to escape to his own land. So he asked 
Amohia if she would go with him to dwell in a strange 
country far away ; and Amohia loved him so much that 
she consented, even though it meant giving up the home 
she loved, and crossing the great ocean of which she stood 
in great fear. 

And thus it was settled. Ranolf engaged a ship to 
meet them at a certain place on the coast; and before 
Kangapo could stop them, he and Amohia stole away, 
reached this vessel in safety, and were soon out of his 
power for ever. 
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